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PREFACE 


- -fej 

The follo\7ing list>represents the woTk»,of the last 
centurj which I have consulted to wntd this Lxfe of 
Lord Cine * 

Onno’s History of Indo<tan (onginal edition) , 
The fiij/ant-i aXAmnmf Gholllm fiCu'yiin lihdn 
(Review of llodem Times) trnpslcted copy , Cam- 
bndgos IPtir in India (containing the Jonnial of 
Stnngcr Lawrence) , 37 <e Memoir of Hnpleix (m 
trench), Groses Voyage to the East Indies, ive’s 
Voyage and Ih-'torical JTamitae, Transactions tn 
India from 0 e eommenccnimt of the French War tn 
1756 (publi«shed m 1786), Caracciohs Lxfe of Lord 
Cine, \au8ittart8 Aamitne of the Transactions 
in Lengal , Ironsides iVarratiic of the Military 
Transactions tn Sengaf in 1760-1, Verelsts 
English Goiernvicnt in Bengal some nnmbcrs of 
the ^iKiatic ^InniJo/ Itrgister Kindcrsloy b Letters 
and Scmflon s Letters and for tho earlier penod— 
thnt di«pla> ing the pcnod immediately preceding and 
followin" the dawn of genius — the recently written 
ixtracts from the Madras records by Mr 0 W Forrest 
Of works of BCarceU less ^aluo pul)lishc<l dunng 
llio present century I !in>e consulted Uie admirable 
xolumcH l)y Colonel Mark Milks whicli bring the 
Iltfiory tg Soulheini India down to the «itonning of 
S^.nngnj'at'vm in 1 799 , HeJimriud ofCai Uxi n Dalton 
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one of tboherocs of Tncinnopoli, \mtten the period 
of Clwes early vietonea bnt only given to the •world 
with a tnemoir of hia career m 1886 Lord Stanhope 6 
History of England t Malcolms Znfe of Chie, and 
above all that mine of rvcalth to a searcher into the 
details of Clii e s services in Bengal Colonel Broome s 
Ihstory of the Btngal Army Colonel Broome was 
inj intimate and valued friend Ho knew more about 
the history of the nse of the English in India than 
any man 1 ever met Ho had made the subject a life- 
fitudj He had read every tract however old, overj 
letter, however dvHlcuU to decipher overj recoidoftho 
period up to and bej ood tho time of Job Chamock 
and ho was a past-master of bis subject He had col 
Icctcd an enormous mass of matcnals tho more bulk} 
of iihich wero dispersed at his untimely death But I 
have scon and handled them and 1 can state most 
posilivcl} from m} own knowledge that ever} item 
< f im\ ortanco culled from Uiem is contained in the 
admirable volume to which I liavo rererred and which 
was published m 1850 Tlicro is alas onlj that 
'ol line Colonel Brooino lial set apart a vast mass of 
matcnals for his second and had resolved to cornploto 
the work at Simla to •nhich place he was procco<lin" 
for the summer of I thmk 1870 But m tho course 

< f transit tin Iwx containing tho matorials v. as inj si© 

nousl} spirited anaj and I hmo not heard that it 
ever foun 1 Irom the naturo of tlu documents 
c 11 eteil I cannot 1 ut regard thu loss ns impaml It 

O B Mai t rsov 
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CHAPTER I 

Early Years 

Towards the close of the year 1744 there landed at 
Madras, as -writer m the eervieo of the East India 
Company, a young Englisbinan just entering the 
twentieth year of his existence named Robert Cbve 
The earlier years of tho life of this young man had 
not been promising Bom at Styche, near Market 
Drayton, in Shropshire, he had been sent, when three 
years old to be cared for and educated at Manchester, 
by a gentleman who had married his mother s sister, 
Mr Bayley of Hope Hall The reason for this 
arrangement at an age so tender is not known One 
seeks for it in vain in the conduct and character of 
hiB parents , for although his father is described as 
irascible and violent, his mother was remarkable for 
her good sense and sweet temper To her, Clive was 
wont to say, he owed more than to all his schools. 
But he could ha\e seen but little of her m those early 
days, for his home was always with the Bayleys, even 
after the death of Air Bayley, and he was ever treated 
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ttere -with kindness and consideration After one or 
tiro severe illnesses, 'which it is said, nffectod his con- 
stitution m after life the 3 oung liohcrt, still of tender 
years was sent to Dr Eaton 0 private school at Lostockc 
in Cheshire thence, at eleven, he was removed to Mr 
Burslem 8 at Market Drayton With this gentleman 
he remained a feir yeai's, and was then sent to have 
a brief experience of a public school at Merchant 
Taylors Finally, he went to study at a private 
school kept by Mr Sterling in Hertfordshire There 
he remained until m 1743, be was nominated to be 
a wnter in the service of the Cast India Company 
The chief chaiacteristics of Robert Clive at hia 
several schools had been boldn^s and insubordination 
He would not leain , he belonged to a ' fighting caste' , 
he iras the leader in all the broils and escapades of 
schoolboj life , the terror of the masters , the spoiled 
darling of his schoolmates He learned, at all events, 
bow to lead for be was daring even to reoklessness , 
never lost his bead , was calmest when the danger 
was greatest and displayed in a hundred ways his 
predilection for a career of action 

It is not surprising then that he showed the 
strongest avereioa to devote himself to the study 
which would have qualified him to follow his father’s 
profession A seat at an attorney s desk, and the 
tlnidgery of an attorney s life, were to him as distaste 
ful as they proved to be, at a later period, to the 
eldest son of Isaac Disnieli He would have a caiecr 
which promised action. If aueh were not open to him 
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m Ins nati\ o land, he Trould seek for it m other parts 
of the world When, then I113 father, who had some 
interest, and who had but small hohef in his eldest 
«on, procured for him tho appointment of writer in 
the «crvico of tho East India Companj, Robert Clivo 
accepted it with aviditj 

Probably if ho had had the smallest idea of the 
nature of the duties which were a'*sociated snth that 
office ho would ha^ e refused it with scorn He panted, 
I have said, for a life of action ho accepted a career 
which iras drudgery under a tropical sun, in its most 
uninteresting form The Company m whose semco 
he entered was simply a trading corporation Its 
temtory in India consisted of but a few square miles 
round the factones its agents had established and for 
which they p^d an annual rental to tho nativegovem 
ments They had but a small force, compo«ied pnn 
cipally of the children of the soil insuffiaently armed, 
whose chief duties were escort duties and the manning 
of the ill constructed forts which protected the Com* 
panv’s warehouses The idea of aggressive warfare 
had never cntei^ the beads even of the boldest of the 
English agents They rccognired the native mler of 
the province m which laj their factones as their over 
lord and they were content to hold their lands from 
him on the condition of protection on his part, and of 
good behaviour and punctual payment of rent on their 
own. For the combative energies of a young man 
such as Robert Clive there was absolutely no field on 
Indian soil The duties devolving on a writer were 
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ibe diati^s of a, clerk , iokeep aecormtft , to take «itocL; 
to make advances , to ship cargoes , to see that no 
infnDgcDQcnt of the Company’s monopoly should occur. 
He ma poorly paid , his life was a life of dull routine , 
and, although after many years of toil the senior 
clerks were sometimes permitted to tiade on their 
own account and thus to make large fortunes, the 
opportunity rprely came until after many years of 
continuous suffenng, and then generally when the 
climate had exhausted the roan’s energies 

To a young man of the nature of Eobert Clive such 
a life could not be congenial And, in fact, he bated 
it from the outset He bad left England early m 
1743 , his voyage had been long and tinng the ship 
on which he sailed bad put m at Kio, and was de- 
tained there nine months, it remained anchored for 
a shorter period in St Simon eBay, and finally reached 
Madras only at the close of 1744 The delays thus 
occurring completely exhausted the funds of the young 
writer be was forced to borrow at heavy interest 
from the captain the friend at Madras, to whom he 
had letters of introduction had quitted that place 
The solitary compensating advantage was this, that 
his stay at Eio had enabled him to pick up a smatter- 
ing of Portuguese 

We see him, at length arrived entering upon those 
hard and uninteresting duties to undertake which he 
had refused a life of far less drudgery m England m 
a congenial climate and under a sun more to be desired 
than dreaded Cast loose in the profession he had 
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selected separated from relatives and friends, he had 
no choice but to enter upon the work allotted to him 
This ho did sullenly and mth no enthusiasm How 
painful was e\ en this perfunctory performance , how 
keenly ho felt the degradation — for such ho deemed it 
— may bo judged from the fact recorded by his contem 
poranes and accepted by the world that for a long time 
ho hold aloof from his companions and his superiors 
These m their turn ceased after a timo to notice 
a j oung man so resolute to shun them And although 
with limo camo an approadi to intercourse, there 
nc^er was cordiality It is doubtful however, whether 
in tins description there has not mingled more than 
a gram of exaggeration We ha>o been told of 
his wayward naturo wo have road how ho insulted 
a superior functionary, and when ordered by tho 
Go\cmor to apologize comphed with tho worst pos 
siblo grace liow, when the pacified superior, wishing 
to heal tho breach asked him to dinner ho refused 
with tho words that although the Go\ emor had ordered 
him to apologize ho did not command him to dino 
with him how ono daj wcarj of his monotonous 
existence and Buffeniig from impecumositj he ttvico 
snapped a loaded pistol at bis bead how on boUi 
occasions thero was a misfire how shortly after 
%\‘ards a companion entering tho room at Ch\eB 
request pointed tho pistol outside the nindow and 
pulled the trigger how the powder ignited and how 
then CUs 0 jumping to his feet, exclaimed * I feel I am 
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Thesft stones have been told ^nth an iteration, ■which 
■would seem to stamp them as beyond contradiction 
But the pubhcation of Mr Forrest s records of the 
Madras Presidency (1890) presents a view altogether 
different The reader must understand that the Board 
at Fort St David — at that time the ruling Board m 
the Madras Presidency — ^la reporting for transmission 
to Europe an account of a complaint of assault made 
hy the Bev Mr Fordj ce against Clive 

It 'would appear from this that Mr Fordyce was 
a coward and a hully, besides being in many other 
respects an. utterly unbt member of society It bad 
come to Chve s ears that this man had said of him in 
the presence of others that he Clive, was a coward 
and a scoundrel , that the reverend gentleman bad 
shaken bis cane over him in the presence of Mr Levy 
Moses , and had told Captain Cope that he would 
break every bone in hie (Chve s) skin In his deposi- 
tion Chve stated that these repeated abuses so irntated 
him ‘ that he could not forbear, on meeting Mr For- 
dyce at Cuddalore to reproach him with his behaviour, 
which he told him was so injunous he could bear it 
no longer and thereupon struck him two or three 
times -with his cane winch at last Mr Fordyce 
returned and then closed in with him, but that they 
were prcsenllj parted by Captain Lucas * 

The Board in gii ing its judgement on the case, 
recapitulated the man) offences committed hy 
ilr Fordjee the great provocation he had given to 
Chve and suspended him With regard to Chvo they 
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SoTJTHEa> India ik 1744 

It will contnbute to the better understanding of 
the narrative of the events which plunged the English 
into war in 1745, if wo take a bird’s oyo view of the 
peninsula generally, particularly of the southern por- 
tion, aa it appeared m tho j ear preceding 

Of India generally it is sufficient to say that from 
tho year 1707, when the Emperor Aurangreb died, 
autbont} had been relaxing to an extent which was 
rapidly bnnging about tho disruption of the bonds 
that held society together The invasion of Nadir 
Shdh followed by tho sack of Delhi in 1739 had given 
the Mughal djnosty a blow from which it ne\cr 
tallied Thenccforwartl until 1761, when, tho third 
battle of PAnlpat completed the catastrophe, tho 
anarchy was almost universal Authority was to 
tho strongest The SoUustian motto, ‘ Alieni appetens 
sm profusus, was tho rule of almost every nohlo, 
the agriculturists had evorj-where abundant reason 
to realize ‘that tho buflialo was to tho man who held 
tho bludgeon' 

* Til# l»to Lfinl l^WTrnf* nwl to t*11 mo that when h* wa» 
A«Una CoUMlair of iJnlpai In 1836, ll 0 

vrft» In tl • IJiWl of «J<>*cnbliiu Ibe UwlMiKnpM df tbo r«Tnx| nhlth 
Jn 1B18 by utlns Ibo «»irdwlTe yhruo I h«Te «juot«L 
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The dbordcr had extended to the part of India 
south of the Tindhyan range which was then known 
under the comprehensive term of the Deccan. ^Vhen 
Aurangzeh had conquered many Suhahs, or provinces, 
of Southern India, he had placed them under one 
officer, to he nominated by the Court of Delhi, and 
to be called Sdbahdar, or chief of the province. As 
disorder spread after his death the Subahdfirs and 
inferior cbiefa generally began to secure themselves 
in the provinces they administered. The invasion of 
Nadir Sh&h made the task generally easy. In the 
Deccan, especially, Chin EiUoh Khan, the chief of 
a family which had served with consideration under 
Akbar and bis successors, whose father had been 
a favourite of Aurangzeb, who had himself served 
under that sovereign, and who had obtained from 
the successors of Aurangzeb the titles of Ni2&m-ul> 
Mulk and Asaf J&h, took steps to make the Subahd^r* 
ship of Southern India hereditary in his family. The 
territories comprehended under the term ‘ Deccan ’ 
did not, it must be understood, include the whole of 
Southern India Mysore, Travancore, Cochin were 
independent. But they comprehended the whole of 
the territories known, now as appertaining to the 
Nizdm, with some additions , the country knoivn as 
tho ‘ Northern Circtlrs ’ ; and the Karnfitik. 

But the Kamfitik was not immediately under the 
government of tho Subahdfir. It was a subordinate 
territory, entrusted to a Nawfib, bounded to the north 
by the river Gundlakamma , on the west by the chain 
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of mountains wliicli eeparato it from iTysore , to the 
south by the possessions of the same kingdom (as it 
then vras) and by Tanjore , to the east by the sea 
I have not mentioned the kingdom of Trichmopoh 
to the south, for the Nawfibs of the Kamdtik claimed 
that as their own, and ea no shall see, had occupied 
the fortress of that name during the period, prior to 
1744, of which I am writing 
It will be seen then, that, at this period, whilst the 
nominal mler of the Deccan was Chin Kihch Khdn, 
hetUiT known as Nizdm-nl*Mulk, as I shall hereafter 
style him the Nawdb of the KamdUk, who ruled the 
lands bordering on the sea, including the English 
settlement of Madras and the French settlement of 
Pondichcrrj , was a very powerful subordinate Tho 
ofGce ho held bad likewise come to be regarded os 
hereditary And it was through tho failure of the 
hereditary line, that the trouWes came, which gavo to 
Robert Clive the opportunity to develop the qualitica 
which lay dormant within him 

Bclbro I proceed to dcscribo those cicnts, it seems 
adNusablo to saj a fow words regarding tho two setUo- 
ments to which I have just referred of the principles 
which actuated their dnefs. and of tho causes which 
brought them into colliaion * 

The Fiiglish had made o first settlement on tho 
Coromandel coast m iho jeer 1635 at a small place, 
some thirty -Htx miUs to tlic south of Madras, known 
now as Armagon Sc\cn years later they ol tamed 
from Uio Rdj4 of Bi*nagai a sniaU grant of land called 
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bj tbe nati\ es Cheimapatanam from the village con- 
tained thereon They re-named the place Madra'i, 
and built there a fort round their storehouses vrhich 
they named Fort St Geoi^e In 1653 the Companj 
m London raised the agency at Madras to the position 
and rank of a Pr^dency Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century the estabhshment there counted 
a population of 300 coo souls In 1744 the town con 
sisted of three divisions that to the south (the White 
Town) extending about four hundred jards in length 
from north to south, and about one hundred yards m 
breadth There resided the Europeans, mainly English 
They had there about fillj houses, two churches, one 
of them Catholic , likewise the residence of tbe chief 
of the factory All these were within the enclosure 
called Fort St Geoigo That somewhat pompous title 
represented merely a slender wall, defended by four 
bastions and as manj batteries very shgbt and de- 
fective m their construction, and with no outworks to 
defend them This division was generally known as 
the ‘White Town To the north of it, and contiguous 
was another division, much larger and worse fortified 
principally tenanted bv Armenian and Indian mer 
chants called the Black Town Beyond this, agam to 
the north, was a suburb, where the poorer natives 
resided These three divisions formed Madras There 
were likewise to the south, about a mile distant from 
tbe WTuto Town, two other laigo villages, inhabited 
Bolclj by natives , but these were not included within 
that tem The English at this period did not exceed 
B 3 
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throe hundred m numbor, nnd of tlieso two-tiurda rt ere 
aoldiera, but few of whom hod soon a shot fired * 

The English colony m Madras was a trading colony 
Not one of Its mombors, up to this penod, had the 
smallest thought of embroiling their presidency in tho 
1 isputes which were frequent amongst tho native 
chieftains They wished to he let alone , to remain 
at peace , to conciliate friendship and goodwill They 
■were content to acknowledgo the lords of the sod ns 
their msalers , to pay for tho protection they enjoyed 
at their hands by a willing obedience, to ward olT 
their anger by apologies and presents 
But there was a French colony also on the same 
coast, and in that a dilferent pobcj had begun to pro 
vail In the year 167a the King of Euapui bad sold 
to some French traders, led by a very remarkable man, 
Francis a tract of land on the Coromandel 

coast, eighty era miles to the south-south-west of 
Madras On this tract, close to the sea was a little 
V age called by tho natives Puducheri Tins the 

tW h T beautified and made 

their ehief place of residence mid trade By decrees 

(December 30, iroO) Un 1^ 

■ v.a.oJ V ^ Benoit 
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Dumas was appointed Oo\emor-General of the French 
possessions in India (for thej had besides possessions 
on the Jlnlabar coast and at Chandranagar, on tlio 
Hdgll, in Bengal) it was m no wa} departed from 
M Dumas, howoacr, almost immediately after his 
assumption of office, adopted the policyr of allying 
himself closely with natue princes, of taking part 
m their wars , with tho ^^ow of reaping therefrom 
territorial and pecuniary advantage This policy, 
of which ho was tho inventor, was we shall see, 
carried to the most extreme length hy his successor, 
M Dupleix 

It will clear the ground for tho reader if wo add 
that the prosperity of the rival settlements was greatly 
affected by the action of their rcspecti\ e principals m 
Europe On this point all the ad\antage3 lay with 
the English For, whilst the Company of the Indies 
at Pans, and it must bo added the French Govern 
ment likewise, starved their dependency m India, and 
supphed them with meOicient and often ill timed 
assistance, the East India Company, and the Govern 
ment of the King of England, made a for better 
provision for the necessities of Madras 

It must, howev er, m candour be admitted that at 
the outset the French were better supphed with men 
and money than the English Until the importance 
of the quarrel was rect^nired m Europe it became 
then a contest between the natural qualities of the 
men on the spot — a test of the capabilities of the 
races they lepresented 
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1 turn noTT, after this brief explanation of the posi- 
tion in Southern India in 1744, to describo the causes 
which led to the catastrophe which supervened very 
shortly after the arrival in India of tho hero of this 
history. 



CHAPTER in 


How THE WAlt IN TIIF KaRNAiIK AFFECTED THE 

Fuench and Enolisii Settlements 

The trouble came from tbe KamfiUk The familj 
of the chief "who had held the position of Navrfib at 
the time of the death of Aurangzeb had adopted the 
iiei7 fashion, then becoming unnersal, of making tbe 
post hereditary in his family SaMat ulU Khin 
the Nawdb m question had himself been regularly 
appointed in 1710 by tbe court of Delhi After a 
peaceful rule of twenty two years he had died (1732) 
without issue after having appointed bis nephew. 
Dost All, to succeed him as Nawflb the younger 
brother of Dost All Bakar AM to be governor of the 
fort and district of Vellore, and Ghuldm Husdn, tbe 
nephew of his fovounto wife better known as CbSnda 
Sdbib, to be Diwdn or prime minister to his suc- 
cessor 

These dispositions were cained out But tbej 
weie by no means pleasing to the Subahddr of the 
Deccan the Nizdm ul-M<ilk to whom the reader has 
boon introduced That eminent nobleman was not 
content that bis subordinates should act as he was 
prepared to act himself His sanction had not been 
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obtained to the transaction Ho used then Ins influence 
at Delhi to preTcnt tho confirmation ■which, even m 
those disturbed times eveiy chieftain sought to 
obtain for every act of spoliation For the moment 
he proceeded no further He was content to leave 
Dost Ah in the position of a nobleman ruling •without 
the authoiity of his lieg© lord, himself, oi of tho 
master of both, the court of Delhi 

ul-Jr<ilk had justly thought that time would 
avenge him Four years after his accession^ the 
death of the ruler of Tnchinopoh induced Dost 
Ah to send an army under his son Sofdar AIi and 
his DiwSn Cbinda S&hib to capture that fortress 
Dnder the pretence of collecting revenue these two 
princes visited Madras and Pondicherr} in their pro 
gress southwards, and at tho latter place Ch&nda 
Sahib entered into those intimate relations with tho 
French which weie to influence greatly the events 
which were to follow They proceeded thence to 
Tnchmopoli and took possession of the fortress, the 
widowed queen ha'ving it is said, fallen in love with 
Chinda Sihib The latter remained there as governor, 
whilst Safdar Ah returned to his father at Arcot 
The new Diwan appointed m the place of Chanda 
Sdhib, Mir Asad began at once to insinuate charges 
of ambition aganat his predeceaaor, and expressed 
his opinion that Chfinda Sdhib, once ruler of Tnehi 
nopoh, would not easily let go his hold In this 
opinion he was supported by the Nawdb s eldest son 
Safdar Jang Doubtless they were right but their 
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utterances, freely expressed served only to put 
Chdnda Sahib on his guard, and he commenced to 
store the fortress ivith provisions 

The acquisition of Tnchinopoli by the Naw&b of 
the Eam/itik had served only to infiame the mind 
of hi3 liege lord, ul M(ilk, against him For 

a time hoivever, the disorders in Northern India, the 
threatened invasion of Nadir Shfih, and, finally, that 
invasion, held his hand At last, however, his wrath 
over mastered his judgement, and, in 1739, at the very 
tune when the mvasion of Nadir Shfih was in full 
swing, he gav e permission to the Marfithia to attack 
Trichmopoh In Alay of the following year, 1740, 
conseqnently, a Ifardthi army of 1 o>ooo men, led by 
Baghuji Ehonsla, entered the Eamatik, met the 
hurriedly raised force of Dost All at the Damalchem 
Pass, defeated it with great slaughter and took 
prisoner theDiwdn, Mir Asad Dost All was among 
tho dam The victors, then, listening to the per- 
suasions of their prisoner, the Diwfin agreed to quit 
the province on receiving a payment, at stated 
intervals, of a total sum of ten milhon of rupees 
Safdar AH was then prodaimed Nawdb at Arcot 
and Chdnda Sdhih proceeded thither to do him 
homage 

During tho precedmg two years the French 
governor of Pondicherry, M Dumas had so strength- 
ened the fortifications of that town that it had come 
to be regarded bj the nativ es as impregnable 
During the Mordthd mvasion, then, Chdnda Sdhtb 
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had sent thither h^s family, and bis example bad 
been followed by Safdar All After tho installation 
of the latter at Arcot, the two prince’s proceeded to 
visit the French go\wmor, who gave them a mag- 
nificent reception On leaving, Safdar All took with 
him bis family, whilst Chdnda SShib, still suspecting 
danger, directed his own wives to remain at Pondi- 
cherry until events should more clearly develop 
themselves 

He had not to wait long Safdar AU, jealous of 
hia prosperity, had induced the Mar&thfis, never un- 
willing, to make a fresh incursion into the Kam^tik, 
and to dispose of Cbdnda Sdhib In December of 
the same year then, just four years before OUvo 
landed in India, those warriors entered tho pronneo, 
so deceived Chdnda Sdbib as to induce him to sell 
them the ample stores of gram he bad collected, and, 
as soon as they had received them, laid siego to 
Tnchinopolu Chfinda Sdhib sustained a siege of 
nearly three months with great resolution, but then, 
his remaining stores of gram having been exhausted, 
was forced to surrender (March 26, 1741) The 
llardtbds, having plundered tho town, departed for 
Sdtara, takmg with them Chanda Sdhib in close 
custody, and leaving one of their most famous leaders 
of whom we shall hear further, Mordri Bdo,* with 
14000 of their best troops, to guard the place, and 
to act as discretion or greed might suggest 

The events I have recorded had encouraged among 
the nobles of the province a spirit of disorder in 
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sympathy 'with the times Ko man felt quite safe 
Safdar Ah himself, but half reassured, sent for safety 
his family to the custody of the Enghsh at Jladras, 
•whilst, qmttmg the comparatively defenceless Arcot, 
he took up his abode in the strong fortress of Vellore 
There his treasures had been stored, and there ilur- 
tiza All, -who had married his sister, was go^emo^ 
This man was treacherous, cowardly, and very am 
bitious Ko sooner had he understood that his 
relationship by marriage did not shield him from 
the payment of money due to the Kawdh, than he 
proceeded to debauch the army, and to enlist on bos 
side the neighbouring nobles He then poisoned his 
brother<m law The poison not taking immediate 
cScct, he peisuadcd a Pattin to stab the Kaw^b to 
the heart. Ho then declared himself Kawab 

Ho was proclaimed alike at Vellore and Arcot 
But his usurpation did not last long Even in those 
da}*s there was a public conscience, and the murder 
be had committed bad been too brutal nob to arouse 
indignation The nnny rose against him. Fearing 
for bis bfc ho disguised himself in woman s clothes 
and escaped to Vellore 

On the flight of Murtizd Ail becoming known the 
army proclaimed Saiyud Muhammad Kl>An, the son 
of Safdar Ali, then residmg at Madras under the 
protection of the Enghsh, to be ivawfib The young 
pnneo and hia mother were at once removed to the 
fort ofVandiwash, tlic ruler of which had mamed 
his fathers sister 
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It wag tills momcDt that Nizilm ul»H 61 k chose as 
the time to mien one Entenng Arcol at the head 
of a largo army (March, J 743) ho completely pacified 
the province, then, marching on Tnchinopoli, com- 
pelled the MarAtliils to yield it and to evacuate the 
Kamfitik. roflsesamg himself of the pcTBtm of the 
newly proclaimed Nawfib, whom he declined to 
rccogiii2c, ho proclaimed hia own commander-in chief, 
Khoj^. Abdullah, to be Nawftb of the Karnitik, and 
then returned to Golconda 

"Unfortunately for the peace of the pro\ mco Khojd 
Abdullah, a strong roan, never took up the govern- 
ment of the Karn^tik Ho had returned with his 
master to Qolconda, and bad made there his prepara- 
tions to set out On the very morning which ho had 
chosen for that purpose he was found dead in hts 
bed It was clear that ho had been poisoned Sus- 
picion fell at once upon the nobleman who had 
originally been an urgent candidate for the office, and 
■who now obtained it He was an experienced soldier 
of good family, whose name was Anwar ud din 

Hiz&m nl M.^dk knew that the appointment would 
not be popular in the province so long ns there 
should remam alive any member of the family of 
SaadatuUS He had therefore announced that the 
appointment of Anwar-ud din wag provisional, and 
that the young prince Saiyud Muhammad, already 
proclaimed Nawdb should succeed to that post on his 
arriving at the age of manhood, remaining during 
the interval under the guardianship of Anwar nd din. 
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to be by him instructed in the art of governing 
Anwax-ud din promised to carry out the will of his 
liege lord, and on his arrival in the Kam^tih, assigned 
to the young prince the fort of Arcot with a sufficient 
retinue of Patdn soldiers There the boy remamed, 
treated mth the deference due to his position 

But he was doomed A few weeks after his arrival 
at Arcot it devolved upon him to preside at the 
wedding of one of his near relations Amongst those 
who came to the ceremony was the murderer of his 
father, SfurtizA Ali, laden with presents for the bride- 
groom Strange as it may seem, the murderer was 
courteously received But shortly after bis entrance 
within the fort an unseemly disturbance was created by 
the disorderly entrance into the presence of thirteen 
Fatdn soldiers, who insolently demanded payment 
of the arrears they alleged to be due to them With 
some difficulty they wore forcibly ejected But in 
the evening, as Anwar ud-din approached, attended by 
bis courtiers and preceded by his guards these thir 
teen Patdns managed to mingle with the latter and 
one of them, rushing towards tho daJs on which was 
the chair occupied by the young prince, ascended the 
steps leading to it and m a suppbeatory attitude 
made as though ho would throw himself at hia feet 
and demand pardon for the offence of the morning 
But instead of this he plunged his da^er, which he 
had concealed on his person, mto tho pnnee s heart 
Ho was almost instantly cut down by the attendants 
Tho confusion was extreme. Suddenly it was dis 
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covcre<l that Murtizfi AH Imd quitted the fort, Imd 
mounted his horse, and, accompanied hy his armed 
followers, had galloped towards Vellore. Suspicion 
naturally fell upon this proved murderer, and the 
nobles generally endeavoured to exculpate theInselvc^ 
at his expense. 

But suspicion fell likewise upon Anwar-ud-din. 
Who, 80 much as he, would benefit by the death of 
Saiyud Muhammad? lie was practically only guardian 
to the young prince, bound to resign bis office ns soon 
as the latter should attain his majority. Nor were 
these suspicions lessened rvhen it was foimd that 
Nizdm'Ul'^ltilk at once transniUtod to Anwar-ud^dfo 
a complete commission as Nawfib of Arcot. Vainly 
did the Nawdb deny all complicity in the bloody 
deed. Murtizil Ali was silent. 'It was supposed,' 
wrote Mr. Orme, ‘ that the only proofs he could have 
brought against Anwar-ud-din would at the same time 
have condemned himself.’ And this probably was true. 

Such then was the political position in Southern 
India when Clive landed at Madras in 1744. The 
titular Emperor of Delhi was Muhammad ShiiL, still 
reeling under the consequences of the invasion of 
Nadir Shah and the sack of Delhi but five short years 
previously. The Sfibahdfir of the Deccan was still 
Nizdm-ul-M61k, possessing sufficient influence to 
have secured the succession in Southern India for his 
second son, Nasir Jang’. The Naw&b of the Kamdtik, 

‘ Elliot’s nistara c<f India as Md l«i xU Bislorians, Tol. vii,. 
p. H3- 
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‘Styled officially, of Arcot, ^as a stranger to the 
province, the unpopular and suspected An^var-ud din 
His authontj there “was not very secure There were 
many pretenders -waiting for the first mishap amongst 
them his confederate in the murder of Saiyud Mu- 
hammad , Ch&nda Sfihib, still in confinement at 
SStfira, and many others The elements of danger 
abounded everywhere There -were few petty chiefs 
who did not dub themseUes ‘NawSbs, and aspire to 
positions higher than those held by them at the 
moment The match alone was wanting to produce 
a general flame 

Under ordmary circumstances this state of affairs 
would not necessarily have aflTected the European 
settlers on the coast. But for them, too, the crisis 
was approaching In 1740 the death of the Emperor, 
Charles VI, had thrown the greater part of Europe 
into a blaze Three years latci England had entered 
the field as an upholder of the Pragmatic Sanction 
The news of this intervention which necessitated war 
■with Eranco, reached India towards the close of 1744, 
and immediately affected the relations towards one 
another of the rival settlements on the Coromandel 
coast. 
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How THE Fortunes of Rodtivt Cwvp were affectfp 

BT TUB HoaTILITirB BETWrEN THE FllENOn AHP 

ENOuari in Socthern India 

The CTenta narrated m tho second and third 
chapters toust he etadiod by tho reader who wishes to 
understand the India of 1744-65— tho India which 
was to bo the Geld for Ibo exorcise of tho energies of 
the hero of this biography It was an India, he will 
see, difionng in all respects from the India of the 
present day an India which may not improperly be 
termed an Alsatia in which, as we have seen, murder 
was rampant, and every roan fought for hia own 
hand What it then was it would be again were the 
English to leave tho people to their own deyioes 
In the autumn of 1744 the Governor of Pondicherry, 
II Dupleix who had succeeded Hamas in October, 
1741, received a despatch from hia Directors notifying 
that a war with England was impending , requirmg 
him to dimmish his expenditure , to cease to continue 
to fortify Pondicherry , and to act with the greatest 
caution. A little later they wrote to say that war 
had actually been dedared, that they had instructed 
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the Go\ ernor of the Isle of Fnnce to proceed to the 
Indian Seas -vnih a squadron he was preparing , and 
that thej required him to second that oflicer, JI de 
‘la Bourdonnais, m lua cntcrpnse Fcanng, howe%eT 
that La Bourdonnais might nmvo off the coast onU 
after some mischief had been done, they specialh 
urged Dupleix to cndea\our to arrange -with the 
Governor of Madras that the war m Europe should not 
extend to the two settlements m India 

Similarly, the Governor of Madras, Mi Morse, had 
received mformation and mstructions from his masters 
They were, however, of a nature differing in some 
respects from those received by the French authorities 
They were to the effect that war had been declared 
that he might at any moment expect the amral of 
Commodore Barnett with a strong squadron off Madras 
and that that squadron would be employed for the 
anmhdation of the French commerce and the destruc 
tion of their possessions It is ea^ to see, then, that 
when Morse received from the French Governor a 
propo'«il that the two settlements should preserve 
neutrality, he was compelled to decline it. 

Thus threatened for the rcplj of Mr Morse led him 
to believe that the English would use their advantage 
to the utmc«t, Duplerx appealed to the common suze 
ram of the two settlements, to the NawSb Anwar-ud 
din He reuunded him of the long«standmg friendship 
between the rulers of the French settlement and his 
predecessors , how the French, m times of danger and 
di&culty, had ever extended their hospitahtj to the 
c 
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Nawdbs and their friends , and represented in a strik 
mg manner the disadvantage Tvlueh must acciue to the 
rulers of the Karnatik if the foreign settlements were 
to he permitted to wage war upon one another, for the 
reason that their respective nations had quarrelled m 
Europe The mind of the Kaw^b was much impressed 
by this cogent reasoning He had no idea of the 
fighting qualities of the settlers They had up to that 
time behaved as peaceful traders deferential to the 
lords of the soil He would that they should lemain 
He therefore informed Mr Morse that he would 
not permit an infraction of the peace between the two 
nations on the soil of the Kam&tik 

For the moment the plague was stayed. Commodore 
Barnetts squadron arrived intercepted and captured 
the French merchantmen hut could not attempt any' 
thing against Pondicherry In April, 1746, Barnett 
died, and the command devolved upon Commodore 
Peyton In June of the same year Peyton heard 
that some French vessels hail been seen off Ceylon 
They must he, ha thought, the squadron of La Bour- 
donnais He proceeded then to cruise off Negapatam 
to intercept it On July 6 the two squadrons camo m 
contact They fought that afternoon and the next 
morning After an indecisive combat on tbo 7th, the 
Inghsh commodore finding that one of his heat ships 
had sprung a leak, sheered off, and made sail for 
Tnncomalco, lca> mg to the t rencUmen all the honours 
and advantage of the day On the evening of tbo fitli 
of Jul^ the French squadron anchored off Pondicherry 
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The result of the conference betiveen the Admiral of 
the fleet and the Governor of Pondicherry ivas a reso 
lution that the former should attack Madras aided bj 
the soldiers supplied by tho latter On the evening of 
the 1 2th of September 1745 the French fleet sailed for 
Madras arrived mthin cannon shot of the English fort 
on the 15th at mid day La Bourdonnais then landed 
1 100 Furopean soldiers some sip&lns and a fen* 
Africans and summoned the place to surrender 
Madras ivas in no position to resist him The 
onlj chance po*?scsscd bj Mr Mor«e of saving the 
fort I ad lam in his obtammg from the Nawfib the 
protection which the latter had afforded to Pondi 
cherry when he himself had threatened that town He 
had applied for that prolcction but m such a manner 
as to ensure tho rejection of his prayer Ho had 
sent his messenger empty handed into tho presence 
of Anwar iid din to demand as a right the pro 
tection which that nobleman had granted to Dupleix 
as a favour Tho Nawftb probably wnitmg for the 
presents which os an Indian prince he expected from 
the petitioner had gi% cn no replj when tlio fleet of La 
Bourdonnais appeared before Madras on the 1 5lh of 
September 

On the e^cnl^g of the I9tli tho Go\emor sent a 
messenger to La Bourdonnais to treat After much 
negotiation it was ngrewl that at noon of the da^ at 
which thej had am\cd September 2 1 Fort St George 
and tbn t-own of Madesa ahonJl I be. omreojleced bo tlxe 
I irncb , that the English garrison and all tho English 
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in the toTim should become pnsoners of war that the 
civil funetionanes should be set free on their parole 
that they should not carry arms against France until 
they should be regularly exchanged There were other 
secret conditions but it is unnecessary to the narrative 
to refer to these ^ 


The capture of Madras by the French took com 
pletely by surprise the Nawab Anwar ud Hm On 
learning the movements of the French against that 
place he had despatched a special messenger ordering 
^em to desist The letter he conveyed reached 
Dupleix after Madras had been conquered but whilst 
It remained still m the hands of La Bourdonnais 
For a time be temporized with the Nawab -vvhilst he 
endeavoured to bnng La Bourdonnais with whom he 
had difficulties as to the disposal of the place to 
reason A terrific storm heralding the northeast 
monsoon settled the second question by compelling the 
French admiral to sail for the islands with the 
remnant of the fleet it had scattered On the 29th of 
October DupleiT was sole director of French interests 
Indian seas His negotiations 

mth the Nawib wereof a more complicated character 
I lay particular stress upon them hero because it was 

mvortod the held ietwoen the 

‘1 7 ®”™P«‘'> ■n'hich called into 

Jo field the bidlinnt mUtary ,„aIit.o, of Olive 
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■which necessitated the long struggle for predominance 
m Southern India betiyeen France and England 
"When day succeeded day and the Na'wSb gradually 
came to the con\iction that the audacious ruler of the 
French settlement had no real intention of transferring 
to him the conquest La Bourdonnais had made, he 
resolved to take it by force He sent, therefore his 
eldest son, Ma’afur Kh&n with a force of about 
10000 men mostly cavalrj to enforce his demand 
But m face of the small French garrison occupying 
the place these men soon discovered that they were 
powerless \Vhen, with a great display of vigour, 
thc^ had mastered the positions v\ bich secured a supply 
of -water to the town the gammon made a sortie and 
retook them That was the first anaktniDg The 
Rtcond was more startling more pregnant with conse 
quences A small force of 230 Europeans and 700 
natives lent bj Duplciv under the command of a 
trusted ofliccr named Paradis to relieve Madras 
encountered the entire army of ilaafuz Khfin on the 
Imnks of the nver Adjnr clove to the village of 
Maliapur, then and to the j recent daj known as St 
Ihomd' defeated It with gnat slaughter the trench- 
men wading breast-high through the u atcr to attack 
the soldiors of the Ivawfib This victor) few in num 
l>er« as were the victors roust ever l>o regarded as 
pre-enuncntl) a decisive battle Jt brought into view, 

* rr<>m tli<» t»rt Mrntincd lynUhf-p l[rb«r •n 1 rrnfvMr 11 II , 
VV tl*nn that >l U tt o plira U a Ap^tl« *'t. Thomas is n d 

I Kate l^n maHyml on Deooinber 5 jS. 
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wltntly but 8 urol>, tho powibilitj of tlio conquest of 
India by one or other of the two I uropcftn powers on 
the Coromandel coast 

In a narrower sense it conGnned tho pOHsession of 
iladras to Dnplcix Tiicnccforth aa far as hts ejt- 
could SCO bo bad nougbl to fear in India On the 9^^ 
of November Parndts cnlctc<l Madras , be made tbert- 
new provisions for tbo conquered English, confiscating 
all the mcrcbandizo that had been found within tbc 
town by Ia Bounlonnais IIo tlion ordered all the 
Engbsh who should dcchno to take an oath of alio- 
,»isnco to tho French governor within four doys to 
quit the town , tho English olficials he permitted to 
dispose of their property, theft to remove to Fondi* 
cherry as prisoners on parole There were some amongst 
them who, possibly preacient of the future declined to 
subscribe to terms which would tie their bands These 
escaped to Fort St David, a small fort purchased by 
tho English in 1691, dose to tbo important town ol 
Giidalfir, sixteen miles to the south of Pondicherry 
Amongst these was the young writer who had had but 
two years experience of India and who was called 
Robert Cbve 

Hardly had that young writer reached Fort St 
David than he was called upon to share m its defence 
It very soon became evident that the pobeyof Dupleix 
was a root-and branch policy , that he was resolved 
to expel the Engbsh from all their settlements With 
respect to Fort St David, however, he was foiled 
partly by the stupidity of his generals, partly by the 
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island Btubbonmess of the defenders Four times did 
the French endeavour to take that small fort, four 
tunes, o^vlng to circumstances upon ^vhlch it i» not 
necessary to enter, did they fail Meanrrhile there 
arrived an English squadron under Admiral Gnffin, 
and later, to reinforce him, a fleet and arm^ nnder 
Admiral Bcscawen (August 11,1 748) By this am\ al 
the positions of the rivals on the coast became in- 
verted From being besiegers the French became the 
besieged- For Bo«cawen at once laid siege to Pondi- 
cherrj 

Then began (August 19, 1748) the first siege of 
Pondicherry by the English troops, assisted to a 
certain estent by those of the I^avrdb Many gallant 
deeds rrere performed on both sides For a time 
Paradis Tras the soul of the defence When he -iras 
killed, xrhich happened whilst making a sortie on the 
11th of September, the entire labour of directing the 
necessary measures fell upon Dupleis In the attack 
were many good men and true. Boscawen himself 
gave an example of danng which was univervaUi 
followed- Amongst tho«e who \i ere specially re- 
marked was the hero of this book A contemporary 
writer, whose journal * of the siege is> before me 
remarks regardmg that young writer, that he ‘ seived 
in the tranches on this occasion, and b\ his gallant 
conduct gave the first prognostic of that high mihtaiv 
spirit, which was the spring of his future actions 
and the principal source of the decisive lnt^epldlt^ 

‘ Se* AtuCtt Ju«al Tit^^AlrT for iSos. 
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and elevation of mind, uhicb wero lii« clmrnctcristic 
endo^vIncntR.' Tiio cfibttn of the besiegers plmttorcd, 
however, before the Htnnli' Ucfcnco of the 1 rcnch. 
On the i7lh of Octo\>er Ibo Kogliftb Vi'cro forced to 
raise the siege, leaving dead from the fire of tlio 
enemy or from eichnesa 1065 •non. 'The Tlnglisb licet 
remained for a year off Iho coaat, and then sailed for 
England the garrison, formerly Iho garrison of Madnus 
and of Tort St. David, retired to tlic latter place, 
carrying with it Robert CU\e, aoon to l>e joined tbero 
by one of the most distinguished men whoso carcora 
have illustrated tho history of tho Dnglish in India, 
Major Stringer Lawrcnco * 

It is probable that, after lUo raising of the siege of 
Vondicherrj', tho French would l>ovo resumed their 
operations against Fort St David, for, early in 1749, 
reiDforcements in men and money had reached them. 
But before they could move, information reached tlicm 
that, on tho 7th of October, 1748, peace had been 
signed between tho two nations at Aix-la-ChapoUe. 
By tho terms of this treaty the conquesta made by 
the two countries were to bo restored The French. 

' SIftjor Iiawrcnce had arriTod Trom Togland on tho 13th of 
fanuary 1747, commlraionod to command all the Company’* troop* 
in India Irom Mr Forrests Madras nccorda wa find that hui 
salary as Major was ^6300 per annum and 50 pagodas per month for 
other allowances, besides £70 per annum as third in Council It 
was ho who had repulsed tho fourth attack made by the French on 
Port St David in tho spring of that year In the early days of tho 
siHge of Pondicherry he had had the misfortune to bo taken 
prisoner Released by tho eniidttu»i8 of tho treaty of Aix-la. 
Chapolle, he then resumed command at Fort St David 
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therefore, instead of renewing their attack on Fort 
St. David, were compelled to restore STadras, its for- 
tifications undermined, and its storehouses empty*. 
This restoration was the more distasteful to them, when 
they found, as they very soon found, that from the 
force of e^ents, the hostilities whidi had ceased in 
Europe were, by virtue of a legal fiction, to be con- 
tinued in India. They were still to fight the battle 
for supremacy, not as principals, bnt as allies of the 
native princes who, in the dborder accompanying the 
catastrophe of the Mughal empire, fought for their 
own hand, against the native allies of the English. 

' Formt, page 4. The report xrhith he gives ih atm**, minuted 
bjr the Council of the Madras Presidencr, runs as follows 'The 
eonditlon vro hare received »t (Madras' In is indeed ^eI7 indif 
ferent, tho French hsnng undermined the forti£cabon% and n&ed 
it of all u<efut and raluabto store*.' 

The official etatement is quito opposcK} (o the private accounts 
hitherto accepted as true 
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Clive decipes fob the Carbeb of a Soldier 

Before the conditions of the treaty of Aix la- 
Cbapelle had become known m India, the English 
governor of Fort St David bad despatched thence 
a small force of 430 Englishmen and 1000 sipibSs to 
assist the ex Riji of Tanjore, who had been dethroned 
for gross misconduct to recover his kingdom That 
at least was the nominal reason The ambition to 
obtain for the English possession of Devikota a fort 
on the nver Coleroon, at the point where that river 
runs into the sea was the true cause of the action 
The force was commanded by Captain Cope, on officer 
of inferior merit Clive accompanied it as a volunteer 
The expedition failed from causes which it was im» 
possible to combat The ex KAjd had no partisan” 
and the season was that of the monsoon storms 
Still the idea was too popular to bo abandoned 
After the treaty between the two nations had reached 
India the expedition was thereforo resumed This 
time Major Lawrence released by the action of that 
treaty assumed the command Ho took with bun 
the entire available European force of the Company, 
leaving onl> a few to man the defences, and giving 
t^Uve a commission for the timo only, to accompany 
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Vim as lieutenant, proceeded to Devikota by sea, landed 
bis troops, and commenced to batter the place. On 
the morning of the fourth day a practicable breach 
Tras pronounced, and a storming party ■was ordered. 
By his conduct Clive had already -won the esteem of 
La'wrence and it was to Mm that he gave command 
of the party. 

To lead a storming party is an honour full of 
danger. So found Clive on this occasion. Of the 
lwenty»nine Europeans "who composed it, tvrenty- 
siv were swept away by the enemy's horsemen, the 
sipfibia balling and witnessing the deed. Clive 
•with the three sunivora managed to join the main 
body which was advancing under Lawrence, and this 
body, repulsing a charge of cavalry which endeavoured 
to thwart it, pushed vigorously on, and stormed Devi- 
kota. Abandoning the cause of the ex-RSjS, Lawrence 
then made a treaty •with the powers that were, in 
virtue of which Devikota was ceded to the East India 
Company, and the Raja paid all the expenses of the 

' Tlie parualitr M-htch ladvced X.swrcsce to eatnt*t CZire with 
so unporiiDt » dntT 19 to be found nndf r hu own hind. A man 
of nndsQsted reacluiion,' be wntes u> bu laszaoirs, ‘of « cool 
temper, and a prepuce of mind which nexer left bun m the 
fixateat dan^rr Bora a soldier, for, without a mihtaiyodueatioa 
of any sort or mnch conrenlng with any of the profession, from 
his judgment and foc 4 sense, he led an army like an expenenred 
officer and a brare soldier, with a prudence that certainly war- 
ranted snceesa. This young man's early genius gurprtfed and 
enpiced my attention, as well before as at the siese of Benkota, 
where be bebared in courage and judgement much beyond what 
eould hare been eipeeted (rotn his years, and hu success sdler- 
wards eoafirmed what 1 bad told to so many people eoneeraxog 
biiu.’ Caznbndge's War ni/iid,a. pp. iS>i9, 
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v.ar The foTCo icluTncd to Foit St David to find 
the fleet of A.dmu:al Boicawen still off the coast 
But, dating the absence of the English troops, there 
bad occurred in the KamAtik one of those revolutions 
which were not uncommon m the days of the dis 
solution of the Mughal empire 

On the 17th of April, 1748, the titular King of 
Delhi, Muhammad Shdh, had died His son, Ahmad 
Shdh, had succeeded him Bather less than a month 
later, the Shhahddr of the Deccan, the famous Nizdm- 
ul-Mulh, also died He had m his lifetime arranged 
that the succession to the inhentance of the Deccan 
should devolve upon hts second son, Nasir Jang, and 
Ahmad Sh&h at once confirmed \he nomination^ But 
those were not the days when a succession to vast 
power and great territones went unopposed A 
claimant to the sovereignty of the Deccan soon ap- 
peared in the person of Mutaffer Jang, grandson ot 
the late Subabddi, and at the moment holding the 
government of Bijapur Not sufficiently powerful to 
press his claim without assistance Muzaffai Jang 
proceeded at once to Satara, enbsted the Marath^s 
in hi3 cause, persuaded them to release Chfinda Sahib, 
and to supply him with troops The arrangement 
between the two princes was that in case of success, 
Muzaffar Jang should become Subahdfir of the Deccan, 
CbSnda Sahib Nawdb of the Kamatik It is necessary 
to state these facts clearly, because the war, thus 
initiated, formed the basis of the continued hostilities 
‘ EUioUs Histary ^ India pp. tia 3 vol vlll 
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between the French and English aftei peace had been 
prodaimed in Europe 

The reader may recollect that in the earlier part of 
this book’ I have shown how Chanda S^hifa had 
formed a "very high opinion of the French and hovr 
he had cultivated their friendship Resolving now 
to avail himself of former favours, he made overtures 
to Dupleir, and ohlained from him promise of sub- 
stantial assistance These promises were kept and 
towards the end of July 1749 a detachment of 
French soldiers jomed the armies of the two con 
'spirators at the Damalchem Pass A few days later 
(August 3) they met at Ambur the army of Anwar ud 
din eomjiletely defeated it, slew Anwar ud dm him 
oelf took prisoner bis eldest eon the Afaafuz £h£n 
who had been defeated by Paradis at St Thom^, and 
forced the second son Muhammad Ah to save him 
self by flight to TVichmopoh Marching straight 
to Arcot ^luzafifar Jang proclaimed himself Subahdar 
of the Deccan, and Chfinda Sfihib to be IsawSb of 
Arcot. As the trench had espoused the cause of 
Chinda SAhib xt was natural that the English should 
sustain the claims of the rival This rival was 
Muhammad Ah tho son of the late Ivawdb just 
escaped from the field of Ambur The two pro- 
tenders wlio«e cause had been adopted the French 
then proceeded to Pondicheirv There Dupleis 
whoso iision on pohtical matters was remarkablj 
clear, insisted that before committing themsehes 
’ ri»-a3-9> 
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further, they should nd themselves of the only 
possible rival then at largo, and should march against 
Tnchinopoli This they hesitated to do so long as 
the English fleet should remain off the coast 

This was the situation when Iiawrence and Clive 
returned from the storming of Devikota The chief 
of the English settlement was then Mr Floyer, a 
gentleman who had a great dread of responsibility 
The fighting party in the Council of Fort St David 
urged that Muhammad Ah should be supported, that 
tbe Enghsh fleet should remain off the coast and that 
Tnchinopoli should be defended The admiral de- 
clared hi8 wiliiagnees to remain if Mr Floyer would 
only ask him But Floyer shrank from tbe responsi- 
bility Consequently tbe fleet sailed on the ist of 
November, leavmg behind 300 men as an addition 
to the garrison 

The very day after the disappearance of the English 
fleet had become known (November 2), AIuzafTar Jang 
and Chdnda Sahib with their French alLes, marched 
towards Tnchinopoli But the two Indian princes 
had been most improvident They had spent all their 
funds To obtain more they assailed the strong 
fortress of Tanjore, captured one of the gates of tbe 
fortress and forced the Hijfi to agree to pay them 
very large sums But the wily pnnee, learning that 
Nasfr Jang was marching to his aid, managed to 
delay the chief payment until he had, oscertamed 
that the Subahdir was within striking distance of 
the place He then point blank refused to hand over 
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the money The news of the approach of Nnsfr Jang 
spread disorder in the ranks of the armies of Muzoffar 
Jang and ChSnda Sdhih and they hurriedly retreated 
on Pondicherrj 

Scenes of mdescnbahle turmoil followed. In one 
of the skirmishes that ensued there occurred an 
event which, unpromising as it appeared at the out- 
set, proved the means of the temporary accomplish- 
ment of the plans of the two conspirators. In a 
skirmish lluzaffar Jang was taken prisoner and 
placed in irons by the Subahdfir When in that 
position, however he managed to corrupt three of 
the principal chiefs who followed the banner of that 
pnnce Their schemes were communicated to Cbfinda 
S&hib and to his French allies The result was that 
when the two rival armies jomed battle at a place 
sixteen miles from the strong fortress of Gmgi, which, 
meanwhile, the French under Bussy had captured 
Nnsir Jang s own levies turned against him and sleiN 
him relea'^ed Muzaffar Jang, and acknowledged him 
SubahdAr of the Deccan 

This event occurred 00 the 16th of December, 1750 
Cb&nda S^bib himself earned the news of the ac- 
complished reiolution from the battlefield to Pon 
dicherry The new SubahdAr followed him, and, for 
a while, French interests seemed predominant in the 
Kam^tik Then, for a moment, the tide seemed to 
ebb On his waj to Aurangfibtld Muzaffar Jang wag 
slam by the very three con^irators who had com- 
passed the death of his predecessor The French 
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troops 'witli tlio foicc, commntidcd the energetic 
Biisflj , speedily n\cngcd hn death, nnd caused SaUbat 
Jang the third son of the late Niz/im to be 

proclaimed hw svicctasor As Bubsj with a force of 
hreneb troops nas to remain with him ns his pro 
tector, It seemed as though J'rcnch inlluenco nas 
destined to remain predominant in Southern India. 

And 80 hut for one man it nould hat 0 remained, 
increasing ita strength until itB roots had spread far 
and wide beloir the eurfacc Tins, wo believe, is the 
true lesson of the earl> part of this biographj It was 
one mans genius nhich, tmeetiDg the French on the 
ground of tbcir own selection, seized tbcir idea, made 
it hiB own, and worked it to their destruction It u as 
Clive who hoisted Duplcix with bis on-n petard Wc 
shall now see hov. 

After the return of the troops from the conquest of 
Dovikota the Government of Fort Si David had 
appointed Clivo to be Comnussar^ of tho forces 
Before, however, he could assume the duties of the 
office he had fallen eick, and bad been sent by the 
doctors for a cruise in the Bay of Bengal On his 
return thence m the early days of 1751 he found great 
demands on his activity It devolved on him to equip 
a force of 180 English and 300 sipahis ordered, under 
Cope, to proceed to Tnchinopoh still threatened by 
the French and their allies This accomplished Chve * 
was directed to accompany, aa Commissary, a larger 
force of 500 Enghsh, 1000 Bip^his, and 100 Africans, 
ordered, under Captain Gmgens for Volkonda, 38 miles 
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to the north north ea'it of Tnchmopoh, there to inter- 
cept a French force marching m that direction 

Gmgens was not a strong officer, and by grc^s mis 
management he allowed the French to get the better 
of him Chve whooe soldier s eye and martial instincts 
disapproved entirely of the evils he could not, from his 
position, prevent' then and there quitted the force and 
returned to Fort St David 

The return of Chve was opportune The new 
Governor, Mr Saunders a man of a large and com 
prchensiv e intellect, was waiting the am\ al of troops 
from England to fit out a new expedition of 80 
Englishmen and 300 aipdhJs to convoj provisions to 
Tnchmopoh Ho had no officer, however, to whom he 
dared entrust the command. A civihan of his Council, 
Mr Figot was then deputed to lead the force the first 
forty miles when it would be bejond the reach of 
hostile attack and Cli>e ^oluntec^ed to go with him 
The force set out in July 1751, and on the third da\ 
reached Terdachelam the point indicated Thence 
the tiNO English ciiihans turned back as bad been 
arranged, and though attacked on tho waj by a swarm 
of nati\ e horsemen reached Fort St Da^ id m ‘tafetj 
Tlie detachment then marched through a safe country 
to Tnchmopoh 

A few da>8 later fre^h troops amved from Eng 
land Mr Saunders was anxious to despatch these to 

* CapU D P&lton. who MTTrd iind«r CupUln O neenv wnton of 
him In hi* journ»l a* • min of anfortunitrlj j<«loas t mpor whtel 
mido 1 m mutrast tho goodwill ef nuT who o? tod to giro him 
>dr{c«\ Vide JLrfv r c/ Caft^ ii 18S6, pp. 93-4 
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i-cinforco tho troops under Oingcns, but ngntn tbo same 
difiicuHy prcscivtcd iteclf. Meanwhile Clive had do- 
liborfttoly considered his position. As a civilian, he 
had had a career which did not luitisfy him. As 
Commissary, it had been his fate to •witness the 
ineflicient leading of otheta, without any authority to 
interfere. lie felt ^YUhm him the power to command. 
His transfer to the military service would, ho saw, 
relievo the Governing Council from a great diflictilly. 
and give him, posaibly, a command which ho could 
exercise for the benofit of his country. Very soon did 
bo decide. Mr. Saunders, whoso appreciation of him 
■was not inferior to that of Major Lawrence, sanctioned 
the transfer of his name to the military list, bestowed 
upon him the commission of captain *, and directed him 
to proceed at once, with a detachment of the few troops 
available, to Dovikota, to place himself there under the 
orders of Captain Clarke, whose total 'force would thus 
be augmented to 100 English, 50 eipabis, and one field* 
piece. The Wo officers svero then to march with this 
detachment to Tnchinopoli There Clive was to take 
stock of the position and report to Mr. Saunders. 

This happened towards the end of July, 1751. 

‘ Tlie order of nppoiDting CUve ran aa follo^v3 ' Jlr Eobert 
CJive, who haa laUly been Tory 8QrT\«>«a.bU in conducting several 
parties to camp, offering to go, without any consideration of pay, 
proTided we will giTe him a Broret to entitle him to the rank of 
a Captain, as he was an Officer at the Siege of Pondichery, and 
almost the whole time of the 'War, and distinguished himself 
on many occasions, it is conceiTed that this Officer may be of soma 
service, and, therefore, now oidered that a Brevet be diawn out, 
and given him ’ Torreat 



CHAPTER VI -jq&TS 

The Fiest Ye-^r of Soldierdsq at Tbichinofoli 
V^D Abcot 

The state of affairs in 'Richmopoli vras sufficient to 
cause considerable alarm as to the result of the ^car 
Chdnda S'thib ivas besieging that fortress vrith a very 
large native force, aided by 900 Frenchmen His 
rival, iluhamroad Ab, depended solely on tho i 5 co 
English Tfho vrere assisting him, for of his orm troops 
there Trere but 5coo, and of these coco ’ivere horse 
men 

But that rrhich most impressed Ch\e when he 
arrived there with Captain Clark© early in August was 
the depre^ion which filled the minds of the native 
prince and the English soldiers The treasury of 
Muhammad AH vras exhausted and he despaired of 
success The English soldiers had no confidence in 
their leaders., and, with a few exceptions^ the leaders 
had no confidence m themselves To rouse leaders 
and men from their apathy Cbve felt that something 
starthng must be attempted. Not indeed at Tnchmo- 
poli, for Captam Gmgcns, who commanded there 
tliough a brave man, was scarcely equal to taking 

* One of the*© excoptiOBs w»s Captam John Dalton whose 
journal published m 1886 Slessrs. W n. Allen & Co. adds much 
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a, bo\il iiuUatiN o in face of tto |>rcpon<lorating trQop‘» 
of tlio cucinj Alike at Rchool, ami m his rcscarchcB 
in tho Goiomorfl librarj nt Sradrns, Cine bad 
read of the acluoi cments of great commanderB wbo 
pressed bard bj enemies at borne, bad changed tbc 
fate of Ibo campaign b3 carrying the nar into tbc 
enomj s country ^\bnt on opportunitj for sueb 
a etmlegj "wbero bo •wasl To take Tncbinopob 
Cbfinda Sdliib bad massed all, or ncorlj all, bis a^all 
able troops before that place lea\ mg the capital of the 
Kam'ltik, Arcot, absolutcl} denuded of tnistnortby 
fighting men Tbo true method of relieving tho former 
place was to soixo and bold tho latter Impressed 
■with this idea Cbvo relumed to Fort St David and 
wmmumcated it to ilr Saunders This largo minded 
roan embraced the plan ttUU fervour and although at 
the two principal places held b^ tbo English iladraa 
and Fort St David he had but 350 English soldiers 
be resolved to nsk 200 of them on tho expedition' 
The command of it he gave to Cbve but one month 
before a simple civilian and despatched him forthvritb 
to Madras to march thence with his raw levies most 
of them lecently amved from England 

It was on the 26th of August 1751 that Clive set 
foith from Madras on the march which was to bring to 
him immortal fame and to secure for his countrymen 
the first footing on the ladder which was to conduct 
them to empire He had with him 200 Enghsh 

Forrest page lo The Board unaaimously concurred with Mr 
Saunders 
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soldiers, 300 ‘sipdhfs, and ihioe small field-pieces Of 
his eight officers, four ^vero volunteers from the civil 
Bcr\ ICC who, vrith t^vo of the others, had never been 
under fire On the 29lh the little force reached 
Knncldpuram 42 miles from Madras and 27 from 
Arcot There ho learned that that place was garrisoned 
bj about 1 200 nati\ c soldiers, that the di'^ciplmo was 
lax, and that a surprise was <]uite feasible , but that 
the place itself v-as capable of a good defence He did 
not ^\a^t longer Setting out in a terrible storm, he 
reached the vicinitj of Arcot on the 3i6t, surprised 
the fort, and compelled tho toirn to surrender uithoufc 
losing a single man Having taken measures to ston. 
provisions ho marched on the 4lh September to tlie 
mud fort of Tjtneri, frightened the 6co native sol- 
diers encamped tlicrc into retreating and returned 
Two daj s later ha\ mg been inform* d that the enemy 
had again gathered there to the number of 2000, ho 
marched again against them, attackcil and completely 
deflated tin in Irom want of lica%j guns he did not 
tako the fort 

lUheved from tho chances of immediate attack, 
Cltxo n.luni«l to iinpro\e as far as ho could tho 
dtfinccs of Iht place bo had captured One of ln« 
first acts had been to write to Madras for some 
i8.poimd*r guns These wen, at once desjwtched 
Ihit the intm\, now fully nwnkc atlcmpud to inlcr- 
cejlthtmat kaucldpumm To sail his guns Ch%c 
marclicd thither with all his force except bo men He 
dll SAM the guns, but the entmj, profiting 1} his 
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nl 'tonro Rttncl cnl Arrot with nil th^ir 
numlK n TIio pAiriHon, however, hinnll ah »t wa** > 
I ii„li9hiiicn An 1 JO Inul Itcromc injl u ! v»tl> 

llipir Icn IcrH Bpmt Thej repui*c<! tlie nllAcl , CIjm 
lirou^hlthfpunH into iho fort nn<ltliccnctn> di«{)cr«(Hl 
lIcAnwlulc tlio nc\Mi of tilt I rillmnt Im 1 

ftproAil far And v?ul<' liad 1»To«{;ht hope to the ck 
fen len of Tnchinopoli nn! nlAnn niul jrntntfon to 
n/indn SMnl nnd hw 1 rcnch nlheH. Mort even than 
that. Tlio nnportnnt king lorn of M}sorc the ruler of 
nhtch had been long prcHHtd } j tho nnal cotnl ntanbi 
declared now in favour of iltihaniinad AH and aent 
an arm} under its Dalnai (Pninc iltmsUr) to nKsi«t 
him Tlio tiaiiNO chiefs ssho rulcl the temtoncH 
which connected the bcloagucnMl ton n witli the oMtem 
coast followed the example of sort —an cnonnous 
gam for it ensured the wifetj of tho rnghsh convoys 
from tho coast Grcnllj impressed mth tlie.so defic 
tions Chfinda Siihib at once despatdied '^ooo of his 
best troops to jom tho forces nhich his son RAjd 
Sfthib was commanding m North Arcot There thoj 
would bo joined bj 150 Frenchmen One of Clives 
objects had thus been already attained The capture 
of Arcot lind enormously weakened tho enemy s 
attack had more than proportionately increased the 
strength of tho defcnc© of TnchinopoU 

The eyes of India south of tho great Vindhjan 
range were now turned upon Arcot Upon its success 
ful or unsuccessful defence depended tho future m 
India of the two Furopcaa nations which though 
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nominally at peace, -were ■wamng desperately against 
eacli other The aiego began on the 33rd of Septembei 
It vras characterized by extraordinary tenacity, great 
daring, infinite powers of resource on the part of Cbve 
and the defenders The sip^his vied with the English 
alike in courage and in capacity to withstand fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst Their self denial displaj ed when 
they insisted that the water which was brought to 
them under much difficulty should he offered first to 
their European comrades, went the round of the world 
It gave evidence of the cordiality which was to exist 
for a centui-y, and to be renewed in 1861-2 under 
conditions more favourable than ever At length, 
after more than sex en weeks of continuous pound- 
ing, the breach bocanoe practicable The rumour 
that the great MarithiS soldier, llor^i R 4 o was 
approaching the place to lend a bond to Chxe deter- 
mined RfijS SShib to utilize bis advantage without 
delay. On the 14th of Noxember he sent every 
available man to tho breach The garrison enfeebled 
though they were by privations, few in number from 
their losses, separated by the necessities of the defence 
met their assailants with a counige as stem, a resolu- 
tion as dogged, as that which, in difficult circum- 
stances, English soldiers hav e alway s displayed After 
an hours fierce fighting, in whieh the French took no 
part, tho besiegers fell back, beaten, baffled, and humi 
hated At two o clock that afternoon they begged to bo 
alloxx edlo bury tbcir dead At two o clock the following 
monung they di'^appcared in the direction of Vellore 
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ThUH ended tbo stege of Arcot. It had loatcd flftj 
daja TIjo manner in which it ended gn%c the 
Inghah, and cspccmlli theKnghsh leader, a pri^atige 
which had an cnoimouB ofTtet on the campaigns that 
followed What a great thing tins much-ahused 
‘ prestigo’ 13 in India was illustrated bj the fact that 
the minds of the natiio princes and peoples all o\er 
the southern part of the peninsula tumed to Clivo as 
to a master whom they would follow to tho death 
Ho inverted tho positions of tho two nations, con- 
founded h^ his hnlliant action tho schemes of Huplci'c, 
and very soon aftenvards, was ahlo to impose Ins 
will, Toprcscnlmg tho will of tho English nation, upon 
all tho native princes who ruled or rtigncd m tbo 
terntorics of Haidardbdd and the Kamfitik 

For — another great feature m tho character of this 
wan — CUvo never left a worU half finished Tlie 
blow, bo felt was weak and paltry unless it were 
driven home So ho felt, so be acted, on tins occasion 
On the iglh he took Timcri the fort which had heforo 
baffled him Joined then by Morfin Itfto with loco 
Mardthd horsemen he marched on Ami, seventeen 
miles south of Arcot to attack Bfijd Sfihib, who had 
taken post there with the army which had lately 
besieged him lemforced by French troops just ar 
nved from Pondicherry The aupeiionty in numbers 
of the force of B^ja Sahib was so great that, when he 
noted the appioach of Clive he turned to meet him 
Clive baited where be was He had recognized that 
Ills position was excellent lor defence, covered in front 
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by nce-fields impracticable for guns, on the right 
by a village, and on the left by a grove of palm-trees 
There he ranged his troops to meet the threatened 
attaeL, 

It came ^e^y quicl^lj, for the space between the 
t'wo forces -was but 300 ;yards The enemy had dis- 
co\ered a narrorv cause\ray leading across the marshy 
ground to the illage on Ch> e s right Heraldmg their 
approach -with an advance of cavalry, they directed 
a portion of their horsemen to a<“iail the village on 
the right , another portion to drive iloran Rfio from 
the grove , whilst the mam body of the infantry 
should cross the causevray The la<;t-iiamed was 
a dangerous operation m the face of a man like 
Cli%e, for whilst tho narrowness of the causewaj 
rendered the advance slow, it gave time to Chve to 
concentrate upon it the firo of bis guns And this 
ho did For a time the French who led the attack, 
marched boldlj At length they came under the full 
fire of the guns It was the siorj of the bridge of 
Areola, but there was no Bonaparte to lead them on 
They hesitated, halted, then fell back with precipita 
tion , and, quitting the causeway formed on the nce- 
fields, almost touching the ca\alr5 on their left, who 
were fighting fiercely to gam an entrance into the 
village This was the supreme moment and Clives 
gemus utilized it to the utmost H biL>t tho cnem^ 
were busilj engaged on tho right and left, their centre 
still rotluig under the losses sustained on tho cause- 
waj , he detacheil a bodj of English soldiers into tht 
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\ jllfigc, directing them to seize the licnfl of the cause* 
^\a),an^l, tra\cr8ing iirat>i(ll^ wUi a portion of the 
Bip'this to (lash on the cneinj’fl centre, and seize their 
guns Well svns ho served No sooner did the cnein^ 
perceive tlio English on the catisowa} than a panic 
struck their centre, and Ihcj hastened to fall hack TIic 
panic comtnunicatod itself to the two vving^p already 
sovcrcli handled, the^ too let go their hold, and 
turned to follow their comrades True to the pnii 
ciple referred to in a preceding page, Cli'O pressed 
them hardlj, not stajing pursuit until darkness 
tendered it fcuitlcss The record of tins, liis first 
real battle, fought against more than double hiS 
numhoTB was a splendid one "Whilst Vi& tywn losseis 
were hut eight stpdhis of his own force, and some 
fifty horsemen of his Mar<tL& allies there were killed 
or wounded fifty Frenchmen and about tlirco times 
that number of the natives Whilst the English had 
fought mostly under cover, the enemy bad had tho 
disadvantage of being exposed especially on tho 
causeway 

Fit sequel to tba defence of Axcot was this fight at 
Arm It dispersed tiie army of SShib caused 
many of his soldiers always in the East inclmed to 
Bide with the strongest to desert to tho victors , it 
induced the ruler of the fort of Ami to declare for 
Muhammad Ali , and it deprived tho enem) of their 
military chest From its field Clive mai-ehed rapidly 
on Kanchipuram, too'k possession, aftei & short siege 
of the stiong pagoda which meanwhile had been 
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seized by tbo enemy , then, having placed in Arcot 
a sufficient garrison, returned to Madras, thence to 
Fort St David, having earned out to the letter the 
programme he had submitted at the latter place to 
Governor Saunders 

Well had he done it The arm} of Chfinda SShib, 
doubled up by the temble blow struck m the very 
centre of his possessions, still indeed held the position 
before Trichinopob, but, from an enemy confident, 
boastful, certain of ultimate success, he had become an 
enemy timid, irresolute, doubtful of the issue, shrinking 
from his own shadow The prestige gained by the 
young Englishman paralyzed his vitality It required 
apparently but one more blow to complete his demo> 
rabzation The one condition of that blow was that 
it must be struck quickly, suddenly, before the enem} 
should ha>e time to recover Considerations such as 
these, wo may be euro formed the staple of the con- 
versations at Fort St David between the young 
captain and tbo Governor after the return of the 
former from Arcot 



CIIAPTEU vn 

The Svvell a.\d Dash of a Mioutv Wa\e*’ 

But there was o^\q Uislmguiahed actor in tlio eventB 
I lia\c recorded \\ho v.a9 bj no weans mebned to sit 
passivelj under tbo scicro Wow nhich had but just 
upset all hi8 calculations Tins man ivns Dupleix, 
the Governor of Pondicberrj Tbo plan of taking 
Triclimopoli bad been liis plan To take that place 
bo had used all the rosourcos open to bmi bo hadi in 
fact for that pui-poso pawned the resources of Pondi- 
eberrj But one thing be bad not done Ho bad not 
removed from the court of the Sfibahdfir the ono 
competent genera! Bussy Castclnau, gonerallj known 
as Bussj, to carry out bis ideas He had bent all his 
hopes on Law of Lauiiston, nephew of the famous 
Scotch financier and who commanded the French 
troops before Tiichmopok Ho leant however, on 
a reed on which when a man leaneth it pierces his 
band As a soldier under command Law was ex 
cellent As a Commandei in chief he was pitiable, 
dreading xesponsibibty timid, nervous, n anting in 

The battle of K&poleon \?aa the ewell ai>d d&sli of a miBbty 
wave before which the b*irTi«r yielded and the roaring flood 
j>oureil onwards, coveriDg all thuigs. Sir \N hapier’a IVn<>v»«far 
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e\ erj quality of a general At the moment Dupleix 
did not know this He had seen Law fight well and 
gallantly at the siege of Pondicherry he had knoim 
him full of self conhdenee and ho had believed him 
capable of great things 

MTien, then Clive struck that blow at the middle- 
piece of the Kamfitik dominion, which paralyzed the 
army before Tncbmopob Dupleiv, whose hmm had 
not been paralyzed sent the roost preying orders to 
not to care for c\cnts passing at Arcot but to 
redouble his cfTorta against the fortress he was be 
sugvng, to ueo c^e^y effort to take the place before 
Chves unexpected blow should produce its natural 
consequences To accoropUsh this end be despatched 
to him a battenng tram and all the Frenchmen 
ho had asailahlc 

Dupleix could transmit kis orders but he could not 
send with them the daring epint whicli inspired them 
Law bad before Tnchmopoli 900 French soldiers of 
excellent quality, 2000 sipTdiis trained in the French 
fashion and the army of ( hinda Sithib It was a 
force to attempt ain-lhing with in India If a supenor 
oHici-r on the spot had aai 1 to Law \ltack’ he would 
hxNe Bllackcd with conspicuous couraj-v But it was 
tin weakms-^ of his natun. that l>eing in command 
ho could not say the word himMilf Therefore he did 
nothing 

But to Chse recognmng all that was jxyisiblc, 
Ignorant only of the cliaractcr of the Ircnch com 
inandcr, the situation seemed full of dangvr IK 
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BtriVc Rgaui, aiw\ Rtnke luuncilmtclj Tl»o 
hUcctHsful llo^v nt tbt iniiltllopJtcc iiitist be followed 
up b) IV blow nt tbo bend Tbnt bend vfa*i Tncbvivo- 
poll IIo prepared tlicrtfore, ns soon ns tlio rccniits 
cxpcctoel from I ngltind ithould nmv c to march to that 
place and compel the raising of the »«cgc 

Diiplcix had divined all lliis Once again was tins 
joung hnglishinan to badlc him As Law would not 
act ho rnnst doviso pomo other means to dcfi at hmi 
\Vli> , bo said to himself, should I not taWo n leaf from 
tho rnglishman’fl book reconquer Arcot, possibly 
attack Mndma and inako it evident to the nati'O 
princes that rondicherrj is still the stronger? Tho 
idea pleased him and he procccilcd, m tho most secret 
raanocr, to act upon it 

Incited tho urgent requests and promises of 
Duplcis Ilrtji Sitliib tho beaten of Ami quiotlj lev'icel 
troops and joined bj a body of 400 Frenchmen, 
appeared suddenly before Panamallu on tho 17th of 
January Punainallu is n town and fort m tho 
Chcngalpat district thirteen miles wcst-soutli»'wcst 
from Madras Tho towm hut not tho fort fell at 
onco into tho hands of tho enemy Had tho allies 
then marched on Madras thoj might have taken it 
for it had but a garrison of 100 men They preferred 
however to march on Kanchipuram There they 
repaired the damages the English had done to tho 
defences of the great pagoda and leaving 300 sipfihfs 
to defend it marched to Vendalur, twenty-five miles 
to the south of Madras, and wtabhshed there a forti 
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fied camp whence thej levied coutnbutions on the 
surrounding country Thoir plan was so to coerce 
northern Arcot as to compel the English to quit 
Tnchmopoh, to save it 

They had succeeded in thorough!} alarming alike 
the English and the petty chieftains in alhance with 
them when, information of their action reached Fort 
St David There Chve and Saunders were busily 
engaged m preparing for the now expedition which 
the former was to lead, as soon as the drafts from 
England should amve to tho relief of Tnchmopoh 
The information changed all tbeir plans Saunders at 
once sent a pressing message to Bengal to despatch all 
availahlo Enghsh soldiers to Madras Thither Clive 
proceeded, took command of tho 100 Englishmen 
forming its garrison , and ordered from Arcot four- 
fifths of tho troops stationed there On tho acth of 
robruarj the troops from Bengal arrived on tho 
2ist tho Arcot garrison was wntbm a march of 
Madras On the foUouing inommg Chvo quitted 
that fort and joined ns ho marched forth b} tho 
men from iVreot took tho direction of \ endalur, 
having, all told 380 tnghahinen 1300 sipAhls and 
BIX fitld-pieccs JIis inovcments, however had he- 
cotno known to tho cnem} Tlitse therefore, had 
quitted \ciidnlur on tho night of tho aist, had 
marched hj various routes to kaiichlpuram , and, 
ro-nniting there, Imd puslicd with all speed towards 
Arcot Tlitro thej luwl made arrangements to bo 
hiti iAwr /ilest haA AVjvri’ii'.’aJ javJ 
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finding their signals unanswcrc 1, thoj had marched to 
Kftvcrij itk a town ten milca to the cast of Arcot 
There in front of the town tlii^ cncainjpeil in n pofli 
tion preMonsl^ carcfullj clioscn ns tlio ono most IiKeU 
to in\ito snrpnso for which thej proceeded to 
thoroughlj prepare theinseUts 

Clisc, meanwhile ha»! I»een mnrcliing on Vcndnldr 
He had mndo some wnj Ihilher when scouts reaclad 
him with the news that the birds had fiown and in 
difierant dirtctioiis To gam further information he 
continued his march and reached Vondalfir After 
stajing there five hours certain information reached 
him that ho would fin I the cnem^ at Knnchlpuram 
Thither ho prflccedo<l and there he arris ed at four 
0 clock on the morning of the 2^rd, having made a 
forced march with a rest of five hours of forty tiso 
miles It was then nmo o clock in the morning and 
he resolved to rest for tbo day 

But after his men had slept a few hours the 
anxiety of Chvo regarding Arcot impelled him to 
break their slumbers and order them forward They 
set out accordingly about ono o clock and about 
sunset came in sight of Kdvcnpdk but not of the 
French hidden in front of it The French leader in 
fact bad laid his plans with the greatest skill A 
thick mango grove covered along two sides by a 
ditch and bank forming almost a redoubt roughly 
fortified along the faces by which the English must 
advance covered the ground about 250 yards to the 
left of the road looking eastwards There the French 
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entered almost every tnind but Ins own Even tbe 
great bistorian of the period, Mr Orme, wrote that 
‘ prudence counselled retreat ’ But to the word 
prudence Clive applied a different meaning Tojum- 
prudence was boldness What was to become of the 
British prestige of the British position in Southern 
India if he, without cavalry, were to abandon the 
field to an enemy largely provided with that ami, 
and nho would be urged to extraordinary energy b^ 
the fact that the uncontjuered hero of Arcot had fied 
before them 1 

No he would tbmk only of conquering ; and be 
conquered After four bourn of fighting, all to hi** 
disadvantage, he resolved to act, lu p^tto, on the 
principle he bad pat into action when he first seized 
Arcot He would carry the war into the enemy’s 
position By a very danng experiment he discovered 
that the rear of the wooded redoubt occupied by the 
French had been left unguarded With what men 
were available he stormed it , took the enemy by 
surprise, the darkness wonderfully helpmg him , and 
threw them into a panic Of this panic he promptly 
took advantage forced the Frenchmen to surrender 
then occupied their stiong position, and halted, 
waiting for the day With the early morn he pushed 
on and occupied Eavenp&k The enemy had dis 
appeared Tbe corpses of fifty Frenchmen and the 
bodies of 300 wounded showed how fierce had been 
the fight He had too many prisoners Hia own 
losses were heavy forty English and thirty sipSbfs 
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But he bad saved Southern India He had completely 
baffled the cunningly devised scheme of Dupleix 
The consequences of the battle were immediately 
apparent. Northern Arcot having been freed from 
enemies, Chve returned to Fort St David reached 
that place the iith of March halted there for three 
days, and ivas about to march to strike a blow at the 
other extremity Tnchinopoli, when there •vmved 
from Kngland his old and \ onerated chief, Strmger 
Lawrence The latter naturally took command, and 
two days later the force Chic had raised and of 
which he was now second m command, started with 
a con^OJ for Tnchmopoli On the efilh it was met 
eighteen miles from that fortress by an officer sent 
thence to inform Lawrence that the French had 
despatched a force to intercept him at Koil'ldi, close 
to and commanding his Jme of advance By great 
daring Lawrence made lus way until he had passetl 
bey ond the reach of the guns of the badly commanded 
enemy and the fort, and before daybreak of the 
following morning was jomed by a small detachment 
of the garrison another, of greater force, met him 
a little later He had, in fact practically effected a 
junction with the beleaguered force at the outpost of 
Elrni^eram when he learned that the French were 
marching against him They contented them«'elves, 
however with a fierce cannonade for, as Clive ad- 
vanced to cover tlio movement of the rest of the 
force, they drew lack, and Lawrence, with his troops, 
and the convoy bo was escorting entered Tncdii 

E 3 
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nopoh Tlio French commander was so imprcssod 
this feat of arms, winch go^e tho deftmlers, nov. 
assisted by Slorlin Rfio and tlio Dalwai of Mj sore, 
a strengUi quite equal to his own, tliat liO fell back 
into the island of Senngham Tlicro ho was faced on 
one Bide bj Lawrence To cut off Ins communicalions 
with the country on the further side of tho river 
Kolrun, Lawrence despatched Clt\c* nith 400 English 
and some 700 eipAhls, accompanied bj some ^larAtli^ 
and Tanjore ca^al^y, to occupy the Milage of Samifi- 
veram, a Milage commandmg \Mth three others the 
exit from tho island on tho onl^ practicable route 
Ch^o set out on tho 7th of April, occupied bomi6- 
voram tho same day, and, two dajs later, made hw 
position stronger by storming and occupying tho 
pagoda of Mansurpet and the mud fort of Lalgudi 
There still remamed Paicbanda The occupation of 
this nould complete tho mvestment of the island on 
that side 

Meanwhile Dupleix thoroughly disgusted with Law 
had despatched M dAuteuiI with a small foitse to 
tak.0 command in his place Whilst Chve was en- 
gaged m occupying tho two places he hod stormed, 
and was preparing to attack tho third, d Auteuil was 
approaehmg the town of Ut&tur, fifteen miles beyond 
Sami&veram, the headquarters of Clive He amvod 

* It 19 a sinking testimony to tlio prestige Clivo Had already 
acquired with the natiTe pnneea that when Muhatamad All the 
Dalwai and MorSri Bao were eonsalted by Lawrence aa to co 
operating in the expedition they consented only on the condition 
that Clive should comniand. 
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there on the 13th of April and although his force — 
120 Frenchmen, 500 ‘sip^is, and four field-pieces — 
was far inferior to that of Clire, he resiolved to make 
a flank-march to the n\er and open communications 
with Law He sent messengers to warn that officer 
of Lis intention, and to beg him to despatch troops 
to meet him But Clive captured one of these 
messengers and rcsoUed to foil his plans 

D Autcuil had set out on the morning of the 
14th but bad not proceeded far when he noticwl 
the English force barring the way, and rctumexl 
prouipth to UtAtur Cbvc then fell back on Sanufi- 
>erani 

Tlurc was a stronglj fortified pagoda, named 
Paichanda on the north l«ank of the Kolnin, forming 
the principal gatewaj into the island of Sonngliam 
which Cine had intcndoil to take, but which, owing 
to the moMments of dAuUuil he had not yet 
attemptcsl On rcccning the nie^sa^e from d Auleuit 
of which I hase spoken Low had rt^ohed to debouch 
this pvtenns, ond fall on Cine whilst he should 
l<c cn,::ng«i with d Aiileml Put when the time for 
action came, unable to I race himself to an effort 
winch might have »occec<lcd, but which posso«sc<l 
Home chmiiit of dmgtr he dcvpatchfsl onh ciphtv 
FurojKAiis, of whom one-half were h-nglu«h deserters, 
and 7C0 Mpilds to march hj the portal named, lul- 
>anee in th< <laTk of the tnght to SamiAvenim, and 
wizt. that plae« whil*t Cliee bhould occupiwl 
elwwl ere Tlie knowltslgc of Ljigluh possc^-vcd 1 \ 
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tho deserters would, he thought greatly facilitat*- 
the task 

Ills plan \er^ ncarlj Bucccedetl to an extent he 
had never contemplated Clivo had rctunied from 
his demonstration against dAutcinl, and v.om out 
and •wcarj had laid lumsclf do\n\ to sleep in a 
caravanserai behind the smaller of the two pagodas 
occupied as barracks by Uts men Thoj al^o slept 
This was tno position within tho village when a sp} 
sent fonvard by the leader of the Burpnaing party 
returned with the information that Clive and his men 
were there and were sleeping This news decided 
tho commander to press on and to seize tho great 
I ngUaWan. where he lay By means of lus deaectnrs 
ho deceived the scnlnes One of the former, an Irish 
man informed the tire<l watchmen that he bad been 
sent by Lawrence to etrengthen Clive The patty 
was admitted and one of the gamson was directed 
to lead its members to tbeir quarters They marched 
quietly through the lines of sleeping Marfithfis and 
Ripdhls till they reached the lesser pagoda There 
they were again challenged Their reply was a volley 
tlirough its open doors on the prostrate forms within 
ifc They went on then to the caravanserai and 
repeated their action there 

Again was Clive surprised Once more were the 
coolness the clearness of intellect the self reliance, 
of one man pitted against the craft and wiles of his 
enemies Once again did the one man tiiumph He 
was I repeat as much surprised as the least of bis 
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ius own men Clive again urged them to cease fire 
At the moment there came up six Frenchmen, who 
summoned him to surrender Instantly he recognized 
the situation. Instantly his clear brain asserted itself 
Drawing himself up he told the Frenchmen that it 
was for them and not for him to talk of Buirender 
hade them look round and they would see how they 
were surrounded The men scared by bia bearing 
ran off to commumcate the information to their 
commander Clive then proceeded to the other pagoda 
to rally the men jmsted there The French sipahis 
took advantage of bis absence to evacuate the town 
The Frenchmen and the European deserters meanwhile 
had occupied the lesser pagoda They had become 
by this time more scared than the surpnsed English 
Their leader had recognized that he was m a trap 
His mental resources brought to him no consolation 
in hi8 trouble He waited quietly tiU the day broke 
and then led his men into the open But Clive had 
waited too and when the Frenchmen emerged, ho 
received them with a volley which shot down twelve 
of them They burned back to their place of shelter 
when Chvo wishing to stop the effusion of blood, 
came to the front pointed out to them their hopeless 
position, and offered them terms Ono of them an 
Irishman, levelled his musket at Chve and fired 
point blank at him The ball missed Clive but tra 
lersed the bodies of two sergeants behind him The 
Ircnch commander shoned his disapproval of the act 
hy surrendenng with bis whole force Clive had 
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sent the ilarfth 5 s and the cavalry to purine the 
French •^ipdhia. Tht^e canght them, and cut them 
up, it IS said, to a man. 

Thus ended the a 0 air at Sanuiveram. I have been 
particular in giving the det&iU ^hich illa«ttrate the 
action of Chve, because the\ bring home to the reader 
the man as he -rcas a man not to be daunted, clear 
and cool headed under the greatest difficulties , a bom 
leader, resolute in action, merciful as soon as the 
difficulties had been overcome a man, as Carijle 
■wrote of another, not less distinguished in his way, 
* -who will glare fiercely on an object, and see throngb 
It and conquer it , for he ha» intellect, he has wiQ, 
force beyond other men 

The end iras noir approaching Os the i^th of 
May, Clive captured Paichanda He then marrfied 
on tJtatnr, forced d Anteml to retreat on Tolkonda, 
and, following him thither, compelled him (ilay 29) 
to surrender Three days later Law followed his. 
exsmpleu Tlie entire Frendi force before Tnchinopoli 
ga've itsdf up to Major Lawrence It» native allies 
did the same. The one regrettable cncnnutance in 
the tran’«action "was the murder of Chinda Sahib at 
the in«tance of his. nvaL 

After this, Clive retumed to Fort Su David , -was 
employed during the fall of the vear in reducmg 
places whudi held out against the i»awSh. This, 
campaign tried fus constitution already somewhat 
impaired, very severely, and on its conclusion, m the 
l>eginmng of October he proceeded to Madras to rest 
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from his labours There he mamed Mias Maskelej ne 
the Bister of a fellow writer, with whom m the earlier 
days of his Indian life he had contracted a friendship 
But his health continued to deteriorate and he was 
foiced to apply for leave to visit Europe This having 
been granted be quitted Madras in February 1753 
full of glory His character had created his career 
But for his darmg his prescience his genius and his 
great qualities as a soldier it is more than probable 
that Dupleix would have succeeded in establishing 
the basis of a French empire m Southern India 



CHAPTER Vlll 

Cltte d. Ej>olast>, A'a> ix Besgve 

Tin: vi&it of Clive to England was scarcely the 
Buccess hoped for His fame had preceded him, and 
the Court of Directors had assured him, through the 
Governor of Madras, that they had ‘a just seii«o of 
his services ’ Perhap® the person who had been the 
most astonished at his brilliant success was his own 
father Ho had retnarhed, when he first heard of his 
Mctoncs that ‘the lioobj had some sen'*© after alL' 
But then it inu«t ho recollected that the father had 
seen hut little of the boj during his childhood and 
growing jcaiN, and that his unfavourable impression 
liad boon derived prohal Ij from the aversion shown 
b\ the lad to enter his own profesMon But esen he 
now, was prepared to follow the stream and gne 
a hearts reception to the defender of ^Vreot- So, at first, 
Chro wa.9 fiteil and toasted in a manner which must 
haN e convinced him that his sera iccs u ere appreciated 
Hie Court of Directors earned out the promise I have 
referred to by giving a great banquet m his honour, 
and bj voting him a diamond fiifted sword as a (ot,en 
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of their esteem This honour, howo^ or, Cliro clcchncil 
unless a similar decoration were also bestowed upon 
the chief undci •ahom ho bad first served, Major 
Stringer Lawrence 

Clive had earned suflicicnt money to livo with great 
comfort 111 England He did not look forward then to 
return to India as an absolute certainty Eathcr he 
desired to enter Parliament, and await his opportunity 
It happened that the j ear following his arrival the 
dissolution of the existing Parliamont gave him an 
opportunity of contesting the borough of St Michael 
in Cornwall He was returned as a supporter of Mr 
Fox, but the return was petitioned against, and 
although the Committee reported in bis favour, the 
House decided, from a purely party motive to unseat 
him This disappointment decided Clivo He had 
spent much money, and with this one result — to be 
thwarted in his ambition He resolved then to return 
to the seat of his early triumphs and applied to the 
Court for permission to that effect 

The Court not only granted his request but ob 
tamed for him the commission of heutenent colonel 
in the royal army, and named him Governor and 
Commander of Fort St David with succession to 
the Governorship of Madras 

Clive took with him to India three compames of 
artillery and 300 infantry He was mstructed to 
convey them to Bombay, and, joined by all the avail 
able troops of the Company and their Marathd alUes, 
to endeavour to wrest the Deccan from French 
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influence. But, just a? he -was sailing, he discovered 
that, through royal influence, Colonel Scott of the 
Engineers, then on the spot, had been nominated to 
the command, •with himself as his second. Not caring 
to take part in an expedition in which his O'wn voice 
would not he the deciave voice, Clive was anxious to 
proceed to take up his government at Fort St. David, 
when, on his arrival, he learned the death of Colonel 
Scott. This event recalled him to the original plan. 
But anothercomplication ensued. Very shortly before 
he had arranged to march there came the information 
that the French and English on the Coromandel coast 
had entered into a treaty, binding on the two nations 
in India, not to iatorfero in tho warlike operations of 
native princes. The Deccan project, therefore, bad to 
be abandono<l. ^ 

Another promptly took its place. A small fort 
built by the great Sivoji on a small island in the 
harbour of Viriadrug, called by tbo Muhammadans 
Ghcrift, had for many jears past been made the head- 
quarters of a hereditary pinxtcNclnef, known to the 
world as Angria. This man bad perpetrated much 
evil, seizing territories, plundering towns, committmg 
murdere, robbing peaceful vessels, and had made hia 
name feared and detested along the entiro length of the 
Malabar coast. Tho necessity to punish him bad long 
l>ccn admittctl alike by the hlnriithils and tho English. 
The jear preceding the Bombay Government had 
dc'*patclieil Commodore Jones with a squadron to 
ottack Angrias possessions. Jones accomp&iwi 
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BometbiDg, but on amving before Ddbhol he was 
recalled on the ground that the season was too late 
for naval operations on that coast 

In the autumn of the following year Admiral 
Watson came out to assume command of the squadron 
It had by this time become more than over necessaiy 
to bring the affair to a dofinite conclusion, and, as 
Clive and liib troops were on the spot the Bombay 
Government, acting ^\lth the llardtbfis resolved to 
despatch the fleet and army to destroy the piratical 
stronghold Of the expedition which reached its 
destination in rebruarj.itisanfficient to state that in 
two days it destroy ed Oherid Thence Clive pursued 
bis voyage to the Coromandel coast, and arrived at 
Fort St. David on the 20th of June 

Qn that very day ther© occurred m Calcutta the 
terrible tragedy of the Black Hole The Subahd-u of 
Bengal Bihdr and Onssa the Nawab Sirfij ud dauld, 
had, for some fancied grievance, prompted probably 
by the hope of plunder seized the English factory at 
Kdsimbdzar near his capital of Murshiddbad plandeied 
it imprisoned the garrison and had thence marched 
against Calcutta He attacked that settlement on the 
15th of June and after a siege of four days conducted 
with great want of leading on the part of the English, 
obtained possession of it The English Govemoi, Sir 
Drake, the senior military officer and many others 
had fled for refuge on hoard the ships m the iiver 
Hdgll which immediately had weighed anchor and 
stood downwards leaving about 145 men, some of 
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them high in office, and one lady, Mrs Carej, a 
pre\ to the cnemj. Thc^ nrere seized and taken 
before the NavrAb and his commander of the forces, 
Mir Jafivr bj name Tlie NawAb spoko kindly to 
thorn, and ordered that they should bo guarded for 
the night, haamg no intention arhatc\er, thcro is the 
strongest reason to hehc\c, that anj harm should 
I'cfaU them But oaring to tho natural cnicltj or 
indifiercnco of their gnanis, thoj arcro thrust, after 
the departure of the Nawnh, into a small room, about 
eighteen feet square ill \entilate<X and just capable of 
recei' ing them when packed together so cloiclj as to 
render dtath certain to tho majont) Vamlj did the} 
remonstrate, aainl) did the} send a message to tho 
VawAh ho was asleep, and no one dare<l to awaken 
him Into that hole the\ were locke4l, and m it Uiey 
mnnincal until the light of day showed that tho 
pcstiftrous nltno-iplKre had Iskii fatal to all of them 
i scept iwinl} 'lhr<t* Tlicse w»rc then releasotl and 
tak« n N fore the NawAl* For fnnn txpirssing regn.t 
for the sutTi rings of which he had Ikh n Uit inaoluntar} 
cnuw>. iheNftwihqucslionctl Clicmonlj about tbo plio* 
in whirh llieir ircasurr hod l>ccn hid Kn For, so far 
he had ixvn gnatlj dj«j|ppoirjte<l ot the result of 
1 is mhk 

Tl>e s!or> of the raplun' of K&'imliAzAr narhed 
Madras cm the J5th t»f JuK Tlie OoaTmor imme- 
diat'U d<'*j->-ate} ed a detachment of ! uroj*ran 
tnxips f r th« ItugU nndrr commanl of Major Kib 
j'atnrk, ard this detachtrent reacle-d it% jxMilion off 
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the village of Falta on tho snd of August For the 
moment •we must leave it there 

It was not until three days after the arrival of 
Kilpatrick at Falta that information of tho Black 
Hole outrage reached Madras Tho position there was 
critical The Go\emor was in daily e-^pectation of 
hearing that war had been declared with France, and 
he had already parted with ^ large detachment of his 
best troops Thequestion waswhether.m the presence 
of tho possible danger bkely to arise from France, be 
should still further denude the Presidency ho adminis- 
tered Tho discussion was long Happily it was 
finally resolved to despatch to the Efigh every avail- 
able ship and man The diecu»sion as to the choice 
of the commander was still more prolonged , but after 
others had insisted on their rights, it was finally 
detormmed to commit the command of the lahd-forces 
to Clivo — who bad been summoned from Fort St 
Geoige to tho consultation — in subordination, how- 
ever, to Admiral Watson, commandmg the squadron 
It was not until tho second week of October that every 
detail was settled, nor until the i6th of that month 
that the fleet sailed for the Hugh The first ship reached 
the nver, off Falta the i ith of December But with 
the exception of two, ono laden with stores, the other 
grounding off Cape Palmyras, but both ofwhichjomed 
at a later period, the others reached their destination 
at periods between tho 17th and 27th of that 
month 

Tlie land-forces at the disposal of Ch\o consisted. 
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including the few remnants of Kilpatrick’s detach- 
ment’, which had sufiered greatly from disease, of 
S30 Europeans, 1 200 slpShis, and a detail of aitiUery 
One ship, containing over coo, had not arrived, and 
manj were on the sick-list 

On the 17th of December Watson had written to 
the Naw'ib to demand redress for the losses sudered 
hj the Company, but no answer bad been vouchsafed 
As soon then as all the ships, the two spoken of 
excepted, had assembled off Falta, Watson wrote 
again to inform him that they should take the law 
mto their own hands On the 27th the fleet weighed 
anchor, and stood upwards On the 29th it anchored 
off Mai£pur, a viUi^o ten miles below the fort of 
It was obvious to both commanders that 
that fort must be taken, but a difference of opmion 
occurred as to the mode in which it should be assailed, 
Clt^ 0 nd> ocaling tbo proceeding bj otcr, and landing 
within casj distance of the place Watson insisting 
that the troops should land near Mai£pur and march 
thence. Cli>c,inucb against his own opinion, followed 
this order Landing lio co\crcd the ten miles, and 
posted his troops in two Milages whence it would bo 
casj to attack tlio fort on the morrow The troops, tired 
with the march, and franng no cncmj , then lay down 
to sleep Dul the Governor of Calcutta, Manikcliond, 
hail tvachwl Unj l>aj tliat \ery inommg with a force of 
coco foot and 1500 hor»e. He had noted, unseen, all 

* Ormo i)4t on«>U4lf «f tti»xn >ut i1i<h 1 and Uul onl/ 

thlrir wervBi t r^oij 

r 
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tho tliqposilions of Clive and nt nightfall lie salliel 
forth to surjinso him Tho surprise took cfTtct, in 
the sense that it placcil tho English force in 
great danger 13ut it avaa just one of those situations 
in svhicb Cli\e vras at his \erj liest. IIo recognized 
on tho moment that if ho were to causo his troops 
to fall hack bejond reach of tho enemy’s fire there 
would bo a groat danger of a panic Ho ordered 
therefore tho lino to stand firm where it was whilst 
ho detached two platoons from diflercnt points to 
assail the enemy One of these sulTered greatly from 
tho enemy s fire but tho undaunted conduct of the 
English in pressing on against superior numbers so 
impressed the nati\o troops that they foil back 
despite the very gallant efforts of their officers to 
rally them Clive was tbon able to form his mam 
line in an advantageous position and a shot from one 
of his field pieces grazing the turban of Mamkchand 
that chief gave tho signal to retire That night the 
fort of Bay baj was taken by a drunken sailor who 
scrambhng over the parapet hailed to his comrades 
to join him They found the place abandoned 

On the 2nd of January Calcutta surrendered to 
Clive A great altercation took place between that 
officer and Watson as to the appointment of Governor 
of that town Watson had actually nominated Major 
Eyre Coote but Clive protested so strongly that 
eventually Watson himself took possession and then 
handed the keys to Mr Drake the same Drake who 
had so shamefully abandoned the place at the time of 
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Sirdj*ud dauld’s attack Three days later CUve 
stormed the important town of Hugh, onco a Portu- 
guese settlement, afterwards held by the English, but 
at the time occupied for the NawAb 

Meanwhile that prince, collecting his armj , number- 
ing about 40,oco men of sorts was marching to recover 
his lost conquest To observe him Chve took a posi- 
tion at Kfisipur, a suburb of Calcutta, now the seat 
of a gun factory As the Nawab approached, the 
Enghsh leader made as though bo would attack luin, 
but finding him prepared, he drew back to await a 
better opportumty By the 3rd of February the 
entire army of the KawAb bad encamped just beyond 
the regular Ime of the MarAthA ditch Thither Chre 
despatched two envoys to negotiate with the NawAb 
but finding that they were received with contumely 
and insult, he borrowed eome sailors from the Adroiral 
and, obtammg his assent to the proposal resohed to 
attack him before dawn of the nest day Accordmgly 
at three o clock on the mormng of the 4th of Febru- 
ary, Clive broke up and, under cover of one of those 
dense fogs so common m Bengal about Christmas- 
time, penetrated withm the NawAb b camp Again 
was he m immment danger For when at six o clock 
the fog lifted for a few seconds he found the enemy’s 
cavalrj massed along his flank. They were as sur- 
pn'sed at the proximity as was Chvo himself and a 
sharp -Nolley sent them scampermg away The fog 
(^am descended Clive knew not exactly where he 
was, bis men ware h«>£oinix>g and Cbrs 

T 2 
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know that the ntop from confusion to panic wan hut 
a short one Ikt ho ne\tf lost his prc^tnco of muni 
llo kept his men together, luul when at eight o’clock, 
there was n second lifting of the fog, and ho recog- 
nired that he was in tho \trj centre of the cncinj s 
camp ho marched lioldlj forward, and not onl^ ex- 
tricated his troops, hut BO impressed the Naw/ih that 
he drew off hin amij, and on tho 9th signed a treaty, 
h^ which he co\cnantcd to grant to llic Fnglish 
more than their former privileges and promised tho 
restoration of tho property ho had seized at tho cap- 
ture of Calcutta. This accident of the fog and its 
consequences form, indeed tho koynoto to tho events 
that followed The circumstances connected with it 
completely dominated tho mmd of tho Nawfih , ui- 
stillcd into Ills mind so great a fear of tho English 
leader that ho came entirely under his innucnco, and, 
though often kicking against it, remained under it to 
tho end. This feeling was increased when, some weeks 
later Chvo learning that war had been declared be- 
tween Franco and England attacked and conquered 
the French settlement of Chandranagar (March 33) 
in spite of tho Nawfibs prohibition Ho displayed it 
to tho world a little later bv dismissing from his court 
and exiling to a place a hundred miles distant from 
it a small detachment of French troops which he had 
there in his pay commanded by the Law who had so 
misconducted the siege of Tnchinopoli and by re 
calling his army from Plassey where he had posted 
It to a point nearer to hia capital 
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Of SiHj ud dauld something must he said The 
province which he ruled from his tnen capital of 
llurshjd'ibld had been one of the great fiefs which 
the dissolution of the l^lughal Empire bad affected 
The family which had ruled it in 1739 had had the 
stamp of approval from Delhi But when the m 
vasion of I^adfr Shdh m that year overthrew for the 
time the authontv of the Mughal, an officer named 
Ah "N ardl Kh&n who had risen from the position of 
a memal servant to be Governor of Bih&r rose m 
revolt defeated and slew the representative of the 
faroilj nominated by the Mughals m a battle at 
Ghcnfi in January, 1741 and proclaimed him«elf 
Subahddr Ah lardi Ebdn was a vciy able man 
Having bribed the shadow sitting on the throne of 
Akhar and Aurangzeb to rcco^ire him as Subahdfir 
of Bengal Bihar and Onssa he ruled wi^el} and well 
On his death in i7o6 he had been succeeded bj his 
>oatliful grondson the Sirij ud-daul& who as ve 
have seen had come so fatallj for lumself under the 
tnlUicncc of Clivo 

I or all the actions of Chvc at this penod prove 
that he was rC'-oWcd to place matters in Bengal on 
such a footing as \sould render impossible atrocities 
akin to that of the Black Hole l\cre ho to quit 
Bengal, he felt, after eecomplishmg the mission on 
whiclx he I ad been sent, and that mission onl^ 
wbftt security was there that the SuliahdAr would not 
return to wreak a vengeance tlie rooro bitter from 
the mortifications he liai had to endure? No tl ere 
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■was but one course be could safely pursue He must 
place tbe Company’s affairs on a solid and secure 
footing Already he had begun to feel that such a 
footmg -was impossible so long as Sir^j ud-daula 
remained ruler of the three provinces As time 
•went on tbe idea gathered strength, receiving daily, 
as it did, fresh vitality from the discovery that among 
the many noblemen and wealthy merchants who sur- 
rounded the Subahdar there were many ready to 
betray him, to play into his oivn hand to combme 
with hitnself as against a eomtnon foe 

Soon hiB difficulty was to choose the mnn with 
whom ho should ally himself Lutf Khdn, a 

considerable noble, and a divisional commandei of the 
Siraj ud daula e army made through Mr Watts, tho 
English agent at Kasimbazar, the first offer of co 
opeiaiion, on the sole condition that he should become 
Sdbahdar It was followed by another from a man 
occupying a still higher position, from the E ahhsh h^r 
Commander in chief Mir Jafar Kb£n This Clive 
accepted receiving at the same time offers of adhesion 
from R5jd Dulab Rdo from other leading nobles and 
from the induential hankers and merchants of Mur i 
shiddbdd 

Then began those negotiations ono detail of which 
has done so much to stain the name of the great 
soldier The contracting parties employed in their 
negotiations one Aminchand, a Calcutta merchant of 
considemble Tvealth, great address, unbounded cun- 
absolutely without a conscience I\hcn 
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the plot vras at its thickest, this man — ^who was 
likewise hetrajing the confidence wbich Sirdj-ud- 
daulfi bestowed upon him, when the least word 
would have rendered it abortive — informed the Cal- 
cutta Select Committee, through ilr. Watts, tliat 
unless twenty lakhs of rupees were secured to him 
in the instrument which formed the bond of the con- 
federates, be would at once disclose to the Subahddr 
the plans of the conspirators. The inevitable result 
of this disclosure would have been ruin to all the 
conspirators 5 death to many of them. To baffle the 
gieed of this blackmailer, CUve caused two copies of 
the document to be drawn up, from one of wbich 
the same of Azuineband was omitted. To disarm his 
suspicions, the fal'e document was shown him This 
latter all the contracting parties had signed, with the 
escepUon of Admiral Watson, who demurred, but who, 
according to the be&t recollection of Ch^ e m his evi- 
dence before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
did not object to have hm name attached thereto by 
another * 

Space would fail were I to detail the vanons modes 
employed by the confederates to produce on the mind 
of SirSj ud-dauld the conviction that his only safety 
lay in battle with tho English He had tried many 
methods to escape the dilemma, to nd himself of the 
heavy hand of Chve He had made overtures to 
Biis'ij at Haidartlbad , to the ilarfithd* , to the Court 

' Tb<rse are the facts of the transsction thej'Tvdl be commented 
npon in a ftiture page Vide p. ill 
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of Delhi , to the NawSb-Wazir of Oudh But every 
proposed combinatioa had fallen through He had 
quarrelled -with Mir Jafar, with liis chief nobles, with 
the bankers He had suspected treachery, but had 
never been quite certain At last on the thirteenth 
of June mformation was brought to him that the 
English agent Mr Watts, and his subordinates had 
fled from KasimbazSr, after an inteiview with Mir 
Jafar, at the time in his disfavour Then he gave 
way then he realized that without the aid of his 
nobles, he was helpless then he guessed the whole 
plot , the schemes of Clivo , the treason of his own 
people then he turned to Mir Jafar for leconcilia- 
tion imploTiDg him not to abandon him in his dis 
tress Hir Jafar and the other nobles most of whom 
were m the plot all swore fealty and obedience, Mir 
Jafai leading the way They would risk everything 
for the Subahddr They would drive back the cursed 
English, and free Bengal from their influence Re- 
covering his equammity from these assurances Sirdj- 
ud daula ordered his army to march to an intrenched 
camp he had prepared near the village of PJassey, m 
the island of K^simbdz&r twenty two miles distant 
There was some difficulty regarding the arrears of 
pay of his men failing the settlement of which they 
refused to march But with fiiendly assistance 

' KS'lmbdiir Is cnilod nn iMland b<>«auM) whilst the baso of tl 
triangle whicl composes it is watered by tl o Ganges tl e nestern 
side, on which lies \ Ussoy U watered by the Dhdjjirathi tl o 
eastern by 11 o Jalangi 
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this difficulty was overcome; the army set out three 
days later for its destination, and arrived in the 
intrenched camp on the aist of June. 

I propose now briefly to record the movements of 
Clive : then to describe the decisive ])attle which 
followed his arrival on the Island. 



CHAPTER IX 

Tiir Battle of Plabsey 

SIeanv^ IHLE CUvc had mado every preparation for 
the advance of his army A considerable portion of 
it had been stationed at Chandranngar To that place 
ho despatched on the I'th of June all the Boldieis 
available, and 130 sailors lent him by the Admiral, 
leaving Calcutta guarded by a few sick Europeans, 
some sipibis to look after the French prisoneis, and 
a few gunners to man the guns on the ramparts On 
the 13th ho quitted Chandranagar, the Europeans 
with the guns mumtions, and stores proceeding by 
^ater m 200 boats towed by natives against the 
stream, the sipahis marcluDg along the right bank of 
the river on the highroad made by the Mughal 
Goverament from Hugh to FatnS. ^ The force consisted, 
all told of about 900 Europeans, aoo men of mi'^ed 
native and Portuguese blood who served with the 
Europeans a small detail of lascars, and 2100 sipahis 
The aitiUery consisted of eight six poimdeis and two 
small howitzers 


' Vide Brocmcs SistDry^UtEatgal Amy p 137 
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The daj after the force had set out Clive despatched 
to the Subahd^r a commiinication tantamount to a 
declaration of war , and ho proceeded, as he ap- 
proached the enemy's camp, to act as though such 
a declaration had been accepted On the 16th he 
reached Paltf, a town on the western bank of the 
K5«imbdzai n\er abont sis miles nbo\6 its junction 
with the Jalangi Tw<dve miles higher up he came 
witbm striking distance of Katwfi, the Governor of 
which was supposed to be one of the conspirators 
Cli%e, espectmg that the opposition would not be 
senous, despatched to occupy it, on the 17th, 2Co 
Europeans and 500 sipibls under ilajor Eyre Coote 
But either the Governor had changed his mmd or he 
had only feigned compliance, for he prepared to resist 
Coote 8 attack Coote at once made preparations for 
an assault, and took soch dispositions that the 
garrison, recognizing the futility of resistance, and 
fearing to be cut off evacuated the place, leaving 
large supplies in the bonds of tbo victors 

The nevt doj, the iMh, a terrific storm raging, 
the force halted The day followmg, Clive, who 
had committed him«:elf to the enterprise mainly on 
the conviction that ilir Jafar would support him, 
received a letter from that nobleman, mforming him 
that he had feigned reconciliation with the Subahd&r 
and had taken an oath not to assist the Enghsh but 
adding that ‘ the purport of his convention with them 
must be earned into e'vecution ‘ Tlus strange letter 
from the roan upon whose co-operation be particularly 
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depended led Clive to doubt •wliether, aftei all, Mir 
Jafar might not betray hiin Under this possibility, 
the sense of the extreme danger of the enteipnse in 
•which he was engaged revealed it<self to him more 
clearly than it had ever presented itself before To 
cross an unfordable nver m the face of a vastly 
superior enemy at a distance of ijO miles from all 
support, would, he fdt be n most hazardous under- 
taking Should Mir Jafar be faithleas to him as be 
had appeared to be to his master, and should the 
English force be defeated there would «5carcel3 sur- 
vive a man to tell the tale Again would Calcutta 
bo in jcopardj — this tune probably beyond redemp- 
tion. Under the induence of such thoughts he leaolved 
not to cross the river until he should receive from 
Mir Jafar more definite assurances 

The next day, the cotb, a messenger arrived from 
his agent, Mr 'N\''atts who was then at Kalnfi carrying 
a letter to the effect that before he quitted Mur- 
shid&hdd he had been engaged in an interview with 
Mir Jafar and his son when there entered some 
emissaries of the Subahdar, that m the presence of 
these, Mir Jafar had denounced Mr Watts as a spy, 
and had threatened to destroy the English if they 
should attempt to cross the BhSgirathi This letter 
decided Cbve He resolved to summon a Council of 
War 

There came to that Council about noon of the 
aist of June the following officers Colonel Chie 
Majors Kilpatnck and Grant Captams Gaupp, Rum 
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bold, Fischer, Palmer, Le Beanme, 'Waggonner, Cor- 
neille, and Jennings, Captam-Lieutenants ParshaTV 
and Uobtore , — ^Major Ejre Coote, Captains Alexander 
Grant, Cudmore, Ana<«trong, Mmr, Campbell, and 
Captam-Lieutenant Caistaiis. The question sub- 
mitted to them -vnis ‘whether under existing ctr- 
cnmstances, and without other assistance, it would 
be prudent to cross the nver and come to action at 
once with the Naw&b, or whether they should fortify 
themsel\ es at KatwS, and xcait till the monsoon was 
over, when tlie MardthSs or some other country power 
might be induced to join tbem ' Contrary to the 
usual custom, Clivo spoke first, the others following 
according to scmontj Cbrc spoke and roted against 
immediate action He wis supported by the twelve 
officers wbo«e names immediately follow his own name 
m the list I have given, and opposed by tbe owners 
of the 8e\cn last names, ifajor Eyre Coote speaking 
verj emphaticallj in favour of action , tho majority 
of the Council, wo thus see siding with Chve 

Tho subsequent career of Eyre Coote especially in 
Southern India, proved very clearly that as a com- 
mander m the field he fill far short of Robert Clive, 
but on this occasion lie was the wiser of tho two 
Some jenrs later Chvc, giving his evidence before 
a Select Committee of the Hou'^c of Common*! em- 
phatically Mated that had bo abided by the decision of 
tlie Council it would have caused the rum of the East 
India Company As it was, he reconsidered his vote 
tho moment the Council was over It is said that ho 
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sat down under a clump of trees, and began to turn 
over m his mind the aigumenis on both sides He 
was still sitting when a despatch from Mir Jafar * 
reached him contaimng favourable assurances Clive 
then resolved to fight All doubt bad disappeared 
fiom his mmd He was again firm, self reliant, con- 
fident Meetmg Eyre Coote as he returned to his 
quarters, he simply informed him that he had changed 
his mind and intended to fight, and then proceeded to 
dictate in his own tent the orders for the advance 
At Buniiae on the aind the force commenced the 
passage of the er By four o clock it was safe on 
the other side Here a letter was received from Mir 
Jafar, informing Chve of the contemplated movements 
of the Nawab Chve replied that he ‘ would march to 
Flassey without delay, and would the next morning 
advance six miles further to the village of D&udpur 
but if Mir Jafar did not join him there, he would 
make peace with the Nawab Two hours later, about 
sunset, he commenced his march amid a storm of 
heavy ram which wetted the men to the akin In all 
respects mdecd the march was particularly trying 
for the recent rams had inundated the country, and 
for eight hours the troops had to follow the hne of the 
nver the water constantly reaching their waists 
They reached Flassey, a distance of fifteen miles, at one 
o’clock on the mommg of the 23rd of June and laj 

‘ Vide Ives a Voyagt cmrf 11 stencol Aarvanrs, p. 150 Mr Ives was 
bUTseon of fho Ktid during the expedition to Bengal, and was 
a great fneod of Admiral WatscHi. 
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do^vn to sleep in a mango-grove, the sound of drums 
and other music in the camp of the Naw^b solacing 
rather than disturbing them The SGbahddr had 
reached his headquarters tireho hours before them 
The mango tope in which the Imglish weie resting 
was but a mile distant from the intrenched position 
occupied hj SirSj-ud dauUa armj It was about 800 
jards in length and 300 in breadth, the trees planted 
in regular rows All round it was a bank of earth 
forming a good breastwork Bej ond this was a ditch 
choked with weeds and brambles The length of the 
gro^ 0 was Dcarl^ diagonal to the nver, the north-w cst 
angle being little more than <;o j arils from the hank 
whilst at the south west comer it was more than 2CO 
} ards distant A httio m advance on the bank of the 
river stood a hunting l)Ov l^longing to the Nnw/lb 
encompassed hj a wall of ma^onrj In this during the 
night, Clivo placwl 200 Furopcans and 300 natives, 
with two fioll pieces But m the morning ho with- 
drew the grtatir part of them’ lie had with him 
950 Furopenii infantry nml nrtillerj’ 200 topasses 
men of mixed race armed and equipped as buro 
poans ijo tinilors with seven midshipmen attached 
2100 Bip'ihfs ft detail of lascars and the field pieces 
alread} montione 1 

On iht BjH)t vihich the NnvviSb bad BoJecteil for his 
intrenched camp the nver makes a l*cn 1 in the fonn 
of ft horsoflhoo with the points much contmcte<l 

' M lo Ofmo » /I •• »y </ /•< ( AO I Iltm mi- % II »»</«* 
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forming a peninsula of atout three miles in circom- 
ference, the neck of which wns less than a quarter 
of a mile in breadth. The intrenchment commenced 
a little below the southern point of this gorge, resting 
on the liver, and extending inlmid for about aoo 
yards, and sweeping thence round to the north for 
about three miles. At this angle was a redoubt, on 
which the enemy bad mounted several pieces of cannon. 
About 300 yards to the eastward of this redoubt was 
a hillock covered with jungle, and about 800 yards to 
the south, nearer Clive's grove, was a tank, and lOO 
yards further south was a second and larger one. 
Both of these were surrounded by large mounds of 
earth, and, with the hillock, formed important positions 
for either army to occupy. The Sdbahd&r’s army was 
encamped partly in this peninsula, partly in rear of 
the intrenchment. He had 50,000 infantry of sorts, 
1 8,000 horse of a better quality, and 53 guns, mostly 32, 
24, and I S-pounders. The infantry was armed chiefly 
with matchlocks, swords, pikes, bows and eiirows, and 
possessed little or no discipUne ; the cavalry was well- 
trained and well-mounted ; the guns were mounted on 
large platforms, furnished with wheels, and drawn by 
forty or fifty yoke of powerful oxen, assisted by 
elephants. But the most efficient portion of his force 
was a small party of forty to fifty Frenchmen, com- 
manded by M. St Frais, formerly one of the Council 
of Chandranagar. Tins party liad attached to it four 
light field-pieces*. 

‘ Tor these details see Orme, Broeme. Clive's ZWrfw* 
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At daj break on tho 23rd of June the Nanrfib moved 
bis entire army out of tho intrenebment and advanced 
towards the position occupied by Clive, the several 
corps marching in compact order. In front vvas St. 
Frais, who took post at the larger tank, that nearest 
Clive’s grove. On a lino to hia right, near the river, 
were a couple of hcavj* guns, under the orders of 
a native officer. Behind these two advanced parties, 
and within supporting distance, was a chosen body of 
5000 horse and 7000 foot, under tho immediate com- 
mand of tho Naw/lb’s most faithful general, llir 
Madan*. Tho rest of the Nawilb’s army extended in 
a curve, its right resting on the hiJlock near tho 
camp: thenco sweeping round in dense columns of 
horse and foot to tbo eastward of tho south-east angle 
of tho grove. Hero, nearest to tho English, were 
placed tho troops of ilfr Jnfar, then those of YAr Lutf 
Khdn, beyond these DuWb Itfinj. Tlio English 
within tho grove were thus almost surrounded by tbc 
river and tho enemy ; but in view of the promised 
trcachtT}' of Mfr Jafar, tho greatest danger was to be 
apprchondctl from their imroediato front, viz. from 
St. Frnifl, with his little l>ody of Frenchmen, and from 
Mir Mndnn. 

From tlie roof of tho liunting-houso CU\o watchwl 
his enemy take up llio positions which would hold 

tXt '/ O' if'***' rf Ct«i»»-ni, ClfT»«’« t rj^ i, u, Cmrl 

t/ Sir I‘rr« Xd.Ta'f-*, •Bd 1 tm» ourf 

Tlio acwMint wlaldi f How* i« tntifr-ly 
on 

' Bw inilol’* i/iAry /•ilid, nd Till, p, 4»a. 
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lam, if Uieir f'cncrnli were Irup to llioir master, in 
a MC( ‘Tlic} ftpproacliM npare’ ho wrote m a letter 
of to Iho & cT\ I CowmilU e of tho Court of 

Dinctons ‘nnd h) aix Ik^sii to ntlack us rsith 
a, number of bca\j cannon «npj>ork«l Ij the wholi. 
nnnj and conliniK ! to plaj on us \cr^ briskly for 
BO%cml hour^, diinng which our situation nas of the 
utmost BcrMCC to us I'cmg lodgLd in a large grove 
TTilh good mud Imnkn To auccced in an attempt on 
their cannon t\as next to iinjo»siblo as tht) nert 
planUd m a manner round us, and at considcmhle dis 
tancca from each other ^\ o therefore remamtd quiet 
m our poxt in expectation of a succcsaful attack upon 
tlicic camp at niglit About noon tbo cncm> drew off 
their artillery and retunic<l to their camp ’ 

So far up to mid-<lnj,wc haso the oullinoofthe 
fight aa narrated hj Cli\ o , it is, howo\ tr, hut an out 
line It would Bccm that the action commenced 
a dischaige of one of the four guns of St Irais This 
discharge killed one and wounded another of the men 
of the Furopcan battalion Immediately afterwarda 
the whole of the enemy b guna opened fire but their 
shots flew high and did but httlo mischief Cliso 
meanwhile had drawn up his troops m lino m front of 
tho grove their left rcsluig on the bunting box, with 
the exception of two guns and two howitzers which 
ho had posted at some bnck kilns some 200 jards 
m front of the hunting box spoken of These, as 
soon as tho enemy opened replied promptly and 
effectively The rcmamuig six guns placed three on 
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each flank of the European battalion which formed 
the centre of his line, answered the heavy batteries of 
the enemy, hut, from their small calibre, made but 
little impression 

After a cannonade of half an hour, the Eng lish 
having lost ten Europeans and twenty sipahis in killed 
and wounded, Chve withdrew them under shelter of 
the g^o^e, leaving one detachment at the bnck-kilns, 
another at the huntmg-bov This retrograde movemen t 
greatl} encouraged the enem3’- They brought their 
guns •much nearer, and their fire became more vigorDUs 
and sustained. But its effect was less fatal, for the 
English troops were protected bj the trees and the 
mud hank, and, sitting down, were but httle exposed 
This warfare continued till about eleven o clock, the 
casualties being far greater on the side of the Naw&b s 
armj than among the English Then Clive summoned 
his prmcipal ofheers to a conference and it was 
rcsohed that the troops should occupy their existing 
positions until midnight, and should then attack the 
Kanib’s camp We may regard the close of the con- 
ference os occumng about the same time as the with- 
draival of the enemy s artillery indicated by Chve in 
the abo^o extract from his despatch. 

For, scarcely was the conference over, than the skies 
poured down a fierce shower, such os occurs often 
dunng the rainy season, which lasted an hour Then 
it was tliat the enemy a artillery fixe slackened by 
degrees almost to the pomt of ceasing for the ram bad 
damaged their ammunition, left almost completely 
a 2 
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he had taken. The Baj& found his master in a state 
of great agitation- The English 'were sbOTving them- 
selves in the open ; his o^vn men were giving way ; 
hope was vanishing quickly. Instead of encouraging 
the Subahddr to fight it out, the treacherous R5jfi gave 
fuel to his fears, told him the day was lost, and urged 
him to flee to ilurshidfibdd. In an evil hour for his 
dynasty and for himself, Siraj-ud-dauM yielded to his 
persuasions, and, ordering his troops to retire within 
the intrenchment, mounted a swift dromedary, and 
fled, accompanied by 2000 horsemen, to his capital ^ 
It was then two o’clock. The first hour since 
Clive’s conference had been marked by the heavy rain : 
the second by the repulso of the Sfibabd^'s horse- 
men; the following upofthe repulsed attack; the con- 
versations of the Subabddr with his two treacherous 
generals. By two o’clock the enemy’s attack had 
completely ceased, and they were observed yoking 
their oxen preparatory to withdrawing within the 
intrenchment as the Siibahddr bad ordered. There re- 
mained only on the ground that body of forty gallant 
Frenchmen under Sl Frals, whom I have described 
ns occupying the ground about the larger tank, that 
nearest to the grove. The post was an important 
one, for from it the English could have taken the 
retreating enemy in flank, and have inflicted heavy 
loss upon tliem. St. Frais was nearly isolated, but 
ho, loo, had seen tlic advantage the English would 
deriverfrom occupying the position, and, faithful amid 
ilJe lailiiiess, lie, Willi ttio gallantry orUis nation. 
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moUcd to defend it until it should ho no longer 
defensible 

Ihoro was with the arm^ a ver^ gallant officer, 
Major James Kilpatrick, who had grcatlj distinguished 
himself in Southem India, and who, on tins occasion 
commanded the Company’s troops Kilpatrick had 
noted the finn front displajed hj St Frais tho great 
advantage to ho derived from occupying tho position 
ho held the disad\antago of leaving him to hold it 
whilst tho I nglish force should advance Ho resolved 
then, to expel him so sending word to Chve of his 
intentions and of tho reason which prompted hia 
action, he marched with two companies towards 
St Frais 

Clivo, meanwhile scemg tho enemy s attack broken 
yet deeming it bettor, not having recoil ed iUr Jafar s 
letter, to wait till the sun should have descended 
before making tho decisive attack, had proceeded to 
the hunting box to rest after so many hours of fatigue 
and excitement to be followed he bcheved, by many 
more, having first given orders that he should be 
informed of any change that might occur in the 
enemy s position He was there when the message 
of Kilpatnck reached him Rising he burned to the 
spot mot Kilpatnck as ho was advancing to tho 
assault, repnmanded him for having taken such a 
step without orders but seeing him so far forward 
he took himself the command of the detachment 
sending back Kilpatnck to the grove to bring the 
remainder of the troops When St Frais recognized 
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the earnestness of the English, and that he -was 
entirely ■without support he evacuated the post, 
and retreated to the redoubt at the comer of the 
intrenchment There be placed his guns ready for 
action ^ 

Meanwhile, whilst the Enghsh force was thus ad- 
vancing, the array corps commanded by Mir Jafar 
•was observed to linger behind the rest of the retreat- 
ing enemy It was noticed, further, that when it 
had advanced almost abreast of the northern line of 
the grove, it faced to its left and advanced in that 
direction For a time it seemed to the English 
officers as though the troops composing it were about 
to make a raid on their ba^age, and a party ■with 
a field-piece was sent forward to check them The 
corps then halted, remained so for a time then 
slowly retired, taking however, a direction which 
led it apart from the other corps of the enemy We 
shall return to them in a few moments 

Whilst this corps •was executmg the manoeuvre 
1 have described, Clive had advanced to a position 
whence he could cannonade the enemy’s camp The 
effect of this fre was to cause great loss and confusion 
amongst the troops of the Subahd&r, at the same time 
that the English, giving, by their advance their flAnk 
to the French m the redoubt Buffered also To put 

‘ Thu ept*ode >3 sot tpocullj mentioned bf Clive but it rests 
nn irrefragsblo eridenee. Vide Oime vol u. p 176 see also 
Sir Eyre Coote s horrafiM , also Ualcolm s Life ^ Lord CTice, rol 1 
p 960 
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an end to this cross-fire Clive saw that the one 
remedy was to storm the ledonbt He was vmwilhng, 
however, to risk his troops in a severe contest with 
the French so I n-ng aa the army corps, the movements 
of which I have descnbed in the preceding para- 
graph, should continue to occupy its apparently 
threatemng position That corps might be the corps 
of Mir Jafar, but there was no certainty that it was 
so, for Clive had not then received Hir Jafar’s letter, 
nor was he aware of the flight of the Nawab It was 
just at this critical moment that he observed the 
corps in question making the retrograde movement 
I have referred to Then all doubt was over m his 
mind It must be was convinced, be the corps of 
his adherent Certain now that he would not he 
molested, he hurled his troops against the redoubt 
and the hillock to tho east of it St Frais displayed 
a bold front, but, abandoned almost immediately by 
his native alhes and deeming it wiser to presene 
his handful of Europeans for another occasion, he 
evacuated the redoubt, leavmg his field pieces behind 
him His resistance xnis the last opposition offered 
to the English The clocks struck five as ho fell 
back thus tolling the memorable hour which gave 
to England the richest ptovmoe m India , which 
imposed upon her the necessity to advance upwards 
from its basis until she should reach tho rocky region 
called with some show of reason tho ' Glacis of the 
Fortress of Hindustan ' 

Just as the beaten and betrayed army was moving 
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off ■with ita impedimenta, its elephants, its camels, 
leaving to he scrambled for on enormous mass of 
baggage, stores, cattle, and camp equipage, Clive 
received messengers fiom Mtr Jafar requesting an 
interviQ'w Clive replied by appointing a meeting 
for the morro'w at Dfiudpur, a village twenty .miles 
to the south of Morshidabdd Thither the bulk of the 
tioops, their spirits cheered by the promise made 
them that they would receive a liberal donation in 
money, marched that evening, whilst a detachment 
under E^re Coote went forward in pursuit, to prevent 
the enemj from rallying After a short halt, to 
enable the commissariat to exchange their small and 
woni'out bullocks for the splendid oxen of the 
Sdbahdiir, the troops pressed on, and at eight o’clock 
the entire force was united at D^udpur 
Such was the battle of Plassey The loss of the 
English force •was extremely small, amounting to 
seven Europeans and sixteen sipfihis killed, and 
thirteen Europeans and thirty sis sipfihls wounded 
No officer was killed two were wounded but their 
names are not recorded A midshipman of the Kent, 
Shoreditch by name, was shot in the thigh, whilst 
doing dutj with the artillery The enemy a casualties 
were far greater It was calculated to be, in killed 
and wounded, about a thousand, including man^ 
officers Thej had been far more exposed than the 
English Writing, m the letter already referred to 
of the phases of the action between two and five 
orJpck,- Cjjve .states that tbeor imae exposed then) 
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selves a great deal , that ‘maay of them were killed, 
amongst the rest four 01 five officers of the first 
distinction ’ 

Clive had gained his victory We have now to 
record the use that he made of it 



CHAPTER X 


Ho^\ Clive'dealt with the sroiLs op Plassey 

HIS DEALlhOS WITH MiR JaPVR, ’NVITH THE 

Fringes op SocTnERN India, with the Dutch 

The following morning Clivo deapatched ITi 
Scrafton and Omar Beg* to escort llir Jafor to his 
camp The time had arrived when one at least of 
the spoils of Plassey was to bo distributed 

Long previous to the battle Clive had received 
V anous proposals from the threo general officers who 
had commanded the three principal army corps at 
Plassej First, YAr Lutl Khdn had made him a bid* 
Ins mam condition bemg that he should be pi-o* 
claimed Subahdfir” Then Mir Jafar outbad him, 
briDgmg with him B&j/i Dulfib Bfim, who would be 
content with the office of Finance Minister under the 
Mil It had been uranged that whilst Mir Jafar 
should be proclaimed Sdbahdfir of the three provinces 
he should confirm to the English all the advantages 
ceded bj Sirfij ud>daul& m the precedmg February , 
should grant to the Companyall the loads lying to 
the south of Calcutta, together with a slip of ground, 

' Omar a cosfldeotial mgeat of Slir Jafar sttaehed to 

Clires person 

* Subalidir was the correct official title of the goiemor or as ho 
isj^ularlj* styled, tl e Nawil^ of Ben{;al 
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600 yards vyide, all roxmd tiio outside of the ifardthfi 
Ditch should cede all the French factories and 
establishments in the province ; should pledge himself 
that neither he nor his successors in the office of 
Sdbahdfir should erect fortifications belorv the town 
of Hugh ; whilst he and they should give to, and 
require fiom, the English, support in case of 
hostilities from any quarter. Mir Jafar covenanted 
likewise to make very large payments to the Com- 
pany and others under the name of restitution for 
the damages they had suffered since the first attack 
on Calcutta 5 others also under the title of gratifica- 
tion for services to be rendered in placing him on the 
maenad ®. In the former category were reckoned one 
karor, or ten millions, of rupees to be paid to the 
Company; ten lakhs to the native inhabitants of 
Calcutta, seven lakhs to the Armenians. Under the 
second head pajunents were to bo made to the army, 
the squadron, and the members of the Special Com- 
mittee of Calcutta, to the extent noted below ®. 

* It mu»t be recollected that in those dajs the 21 ardth:Cs ere 
regarded aseenous and fonuidable eoemies It Tras against their 
depredations that the ditch round Calcutta, knomi as the ‘ Marithd 
Ditclj/ had been dug 

’ Jfamarf, a cushion, aignifying tho seat of supreme authority 

* The Squadron was to receire 3,500 000 rupees , the Army, the 
same, Mr Drake, Ooremor of Cileutta ^the same who had quitted 
Calcutta and his companions to take shelter on board ehlp at the 
tune of SirSj ud dauH a attack), 080,000 , Colonel Clive, as second 
in the Select Committee (appointed before the war to negotiate 
with Mir Jafar), sSo.ooo, Major Kilpatrick, Mr. Watts, and 
3Ir. Becher, as members of the said Committoo, 040,000 caoli. 

I may here slate in anticipation that, In addition to these sums, 
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The first of these contracts, now bccomo binding, 
was to be carried out on the morning of the 24th of 
June, at the interview between the two principal 
parties, Clive and ilfr Jnfar. It has occurred to mo 
that the reader may possibly care to know something 
more, little though it be, of the antecedents of this 
general, who, to his own subsequent unhappiness, 
betrayed his master for his own gain. 

Mir Muhammad Jafar was a nobleman whoso family 
had settled in Bihfir. He had taken service under, had 
become a trusted officer of, AliVardi Khdn, the father 
of Sh-fij-ud-dauU, and had married bis sister On his 
death, bo bad been made Bakhshl, or Commander>m> 
chief, oftho army, and, in that capacity, bad commanded 
it when it took Calcutta in June, 1756^. Between 
himself and his wife’s nephew, Sir/ij>ud>dauld, there 
had ne\ er been any cordiality. The latter, with the in- 
solence of untamed and uneducated youth, had kicked 
against the authority of his uncle ; had frequently 
insulted him ; and had even removed him from his 
office. Mir Jafar had felt these slights bitterly 

the follo^yjog ptiTote donations were subsequently giTen, viz. to 
Clive, 1,600 000 rupees , to Watts, 300 000 , to the six membere 
of Council, 100,000 each, to Walsh, Clivoa secretary and pay- 
niaster to tho 3Iadras tniops, 500 ooo , to Scrafton, soo,ooo ; to 
Lushmgton, 50,000 , to Major A. Grant, comioanding the de- 
tachment of H M 's sgth regiment, too ooo. 

* Therocan bonodoubtaboutthis ‘About five o clock the Nawdb 
entered the fort, earned in an open litter, attended by JlJr 
Jafar KhAn, his Uakhshl or General m chief, and the rest of his 
. principal officers.' He vna present when the English were brought 
before the KawAb ride Broom^ p 66. Ornie, vol. il p 73, tuakea 
a aimilar atatemont 
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Living, as he was, in an age of revolution, dynasties 
falling about him, the verj throne of Delhi the 
appanage of the strongest, he felt no compunction 
in allying himself with the foreigner to lemove 
from the throne — for it was virtually a throne — of 
Murshiddbad the man who alternately insulted 
and fawned upon him Little did he know, httle 
even did he reck, the price be would have to pay 
Fortunately for his peace of mind at the moment 
the future was mercifully hidden from him But 
those who are fanuliar with the histoiy of Bengal 
after the first departure thence of Chve for England 
will admit that never did treason so surely find 
own punishment as did the treason of Mir Jafar 
But he IS approaching now, with doubt and anxiety 
as to his reception, the camp m which he is to receive 
from his confederate the reward of treason, or re 
proaches for his want of efficient co operotion on the 
day preceding On reaching the camp writes the 
contemporaneous historian of the period^, 'heahghted 
from his elephant and the guard drew out and rested 
their arms, to receive him with the highest honours 
Not knowing the meaning of this compliment, he 
drew back, as if he thought it a preparation to his 
destruction , but Colonel Chve advancing hastily, 
embraced him, and saluted him Subahdar of Bengal, 
Bibdr and Onssa which removed his fears’ They 
discoursed then for about an hour Chve pressed 
upon him the great necessity of proceeding at once to 
' Ortne toI U p 17^ 
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MurslndllMd to look after Sirttj ucl dauK and to prc 
\onttlie plunder of the troasurj The new SubahdAr 
assented and, rttummg to liw armj, set out and 
am\e<lnfc the capital tho same opening One having 
sent friendly letters to tho other chief conspirators 
made a short march of si\ miles to the \illage of 
BapUi and encamped there for tho e\ening At noon 
tho daj following he proceeded to Sfadhiipiir, whcnct 
he despatched Messrs ^\atts and IVnlsh with an 
escort of loo sipahis, to armngo for the pajinenU 
noted in a preceding page These soon found that the 
troasurj was not at tho moment equal to tho demand 
Thej arranged accordinglj that one moietj should hi 
pawl down of this moietj two thirds m bard com 
one third m jewels and pinto that tho Bocond moiotj 
should be discharged bj tliroo equal pajments, ex- 
tending over three jeara. 

"Whilst these negotiations wore progressing Clive 
having ascertained that the other chief conspirators 
had accepted tho terms oflbred to them entered the 
citj of Murshiddbiid (July -9) attended bj 200 Euro 
peans and 300 sipithis and took up hts quarters in the 
palace of MurddbSgh his followers encamping in tho 
garden attached to it Hero he was waited upon bj' 
Mlran the eldest son of Mir Jafar and with him he 
proceeded to tho Subahd^ s palace where Mir Jafar 
and his principal officers were waiting to receive him 
Cbve after saluting Mir Jafar led him to the masnad 
and despite some affected unwillingness on the part of 
the Mir, seated him upon it hailed him with tho usual 
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forms as SAbahdfir, offenDg at the same time a nazar 
of 100 ashrafis'^ Ho tiien, through an mterpreter, 
addressed the assembled nobles, congiatulated them 
on the change of masteis, and urged them to be faith* 
ful to Mu Jafar The usual ceremonies followed and 
the new ruler was publicly proclaimed throughout 
the city 

It lalmpossible to quit this subject mthout record 
mg as briefly as possible the fate of the relative Jlfr 
Jafar had betrayed and supplanted- Siraj ud daulfi 
fleeing, as wo have seen, from the field of Plassey, had 
reached MurshiddbAd the same mght The next mom 
mg the news of the total rout of his army reached 
bun He remained m bis palace till dusk, then, accom* 
panted by his favourite wife he embarked on a boat 
hoping to find refuge in the camp of M Law, who was 
advancing from Bh£galpur But at K&jmahSl the 
strength of the rowers gave out and the young prmce 
rested for the mght in the buildings of a deserted 
garden There he was discovered, and taken back, 
was made over to Mir Jafar The interview which 
followed will recall to thcEnghsh historical student the 
scene between James II and the Duke of Monmouth 
There was the same vain imploring for life on the one 
side, the same mexorablo refusal on the other That 
same night Sirfij ud daulfi was stabbed to death in 
his cell 

’ TI e Tjvlue of an dsftni/M at a later period calle 1 1 y tlio 
Tngl sh Gold Mubr was about it ti*. at A ‘nazar i» a gift 
offered and received wl en people of rank pay their respects to a 
prince. It is more properix called rfazrdDil.’ 
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Anotlier econo scarcolj less rexoUing in its details 
had occurred the preceding da^ I hn\c mentioned 
the two treaties made bj tho conspirators the one tho 
real treat} tho other a counterpart, dmun up to 
decen o Ammchand In the distribution of the plundcf 
it had become necessarj to disclose the truth to the 
wilj Bengal speculator For him there need be but 
little pity Entrusted witU the secrets of tbo conspira 
tors, he had thnatened to betraj them unless twenty 
lakhs of rupees should be secured to him m tho general 
agreement He was, in a word — to use an expression 
much in use at tho present daj — a ‘blackmailer’ 
Clivo and tho oflicerB with whom ho was acting 
thought it justifiable to dcccnc such a man Tho 
hour of his awakening had now amved The two 
treaties were produced and Ammchand was somewhat 
brutally informed bj Mr Scraflon that the treaty in 
which his name appeared was a sham , that he was 
to have nothing The sudden shock is said to have 
abenated his reason But if so the alienation was 
only temporarj He proceeded on a pilgrimage to 
Malda, and for a time abstamed from busmess But 
the old records of Calcutta show that he soon returned 
to his trade for 2us name appears in many of the 
transactions m which the English were interested 
after the departure of Clive. 

Nor was the dealing with Ammchand the only 
matter connected with the distribution of the spoil 
which caused ill feeling There had been much bit- 
terness stirred up m the army hj the fact that the 
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sailors who had fought at Plassey should receive their 
share of the amount promised to the navy in addition 
to that which would accrue to them as fighting men 
A mixed Committee composed of lepresentatives of 
each branch of the mditary service, had decided against 
the claims of the sailors to draw from both sources, 
and Clive was appealed to to confirm it But Clive, 
who in matters of discipline was unbending, overruled 
the decision of the Committee, placed its leader, 
Captam Armstrong under arrest and dissolved the 
Committee In a dignified letter Chve pointed out to 
the Committee their error, and drew from them an 
apology But the feeling ranhled It displayed itself 
a little later m the acquittal of Captam Armstrong 
by a coui't'Uiartial In otberrespects the distribution 
of the money was harmful, for it led to excesses among 
officers and men, and, consequently, to a large mcrcoso 
of mortality 

Meanwhile the new Sfibahdfir began to find that the 
State cushion was not altogether a bed of roses The 
enormous sums demanded by bis l^nglish allies, and 
by other adherents had forced him, as soon as Clive 
had left for Calcutta, to apply the screw to the 
wealthier of his new subjects Even his fellow con- 
spirators felt the burden Rfijd Dulfib lUm, whom he 
had made Finance lllimstcr, with the right to appro- 
priate to himself five per cent on all payments made 
by the Treasury retired in dudgeon to liis own palace 
sutomoned hw friends, and refused all intcrcoursowith 
ilfr Jafar. Tlic IWjd of Furniah and the Governor of 
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Bili&r went into robollion The disaflcction reachetl 
01 en tbo (bstant cifc^ of nhero tiio son of Sar- 

fnrilz the ropi-csentatii o of the ancient faitnlj ruling 
in Bengal lived m retirement and hope Under these 
circumstances llir Jafar, though he well knew what it j 
would cost him, made an application for assistance to 
Clive 

The English leader had expected the application 
Ho had recognized long before that in the East, pow er 
depends mainly on the length of the purse and that, 
from having exhausted lus treasury, Iffr Jafar would 
bo forced to sue to him tn forma 2>ctupei is Clivo 
bad studied the situation in all its aspects The blow 
ho had given to native nilo bj the striking down of 
the late Subahdfir had rendered absolute govemmctit 
such as that cicerctsed by Sirdj ud dauU impossible 
Thenceforth it had become indispensable that the 
English should supei-viso the nativo rule, leaving to 
the Subabddr the initiative and the semblance Chvo 
had reason to believe that whilst Jlir Jafar would be 
unwilling to plaj such a r^lo ho would yet under 
pressure, play it He had seen that the new ruler 
was so enamoured of the parapbernaha of power that 
rather than renounce it he would agree to whatev er 
terms he might impose which would secure for him 
nominal authority There was hut one pomt regarding 
which he had doubts, and that was whether the pioud 
Muhammadan nobles to whom in the dajs of the 
glories of the Mughal empire great estates had been 
granted in Bengal would tamelj submit to a sjstem 
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■whicli •would give to the Westeni invaders all the 
actual power and to the chief of then own class and 
religion only the outer show 

The application from Mir Jafar, then, found Olive 
m the mood to test this question Itir Jafar had 
thrown himself into his hands, he would use the 
chance to make it clear that he himself intended to be 
the real master whilst prepared to render to the 
Subahdfir the respect and homage due to his position 
Accordingly he started at once (November 17) for 
Murshidabad with all his available troops now reduced 
atCalcuttato 400 Unghsh and 1500 sip&Ms and reached 
that place on the 25tb, bringing -with him the dis- 
affocted Hdjd of Fumiah His peace he made with the 
Mir Jafar , then joined by the 250 Europeans he had 
left at K&simh^iz£r, he proceeded to H^mahfil, and 
encamped there close to the army of the Subahdar, 
who had marched it thither wilh the obj ect of coercing 
BihSr 

This was Clive’s opportunity BihSr was very 
restive and the Sfibahd&r could not coerce its nobles 
without the aid of the English Clive declined to 
render that aid unless the Subahdar should before 
one of his soldiers marched pay up all the arrears 
duo to the English and should execute every article 
of the treaty be had recently signed^ Fonifr 
Jafar the dilemma was terrible He had not the 
money , he had made enemies by his endeavours to 
raise it. In this trouble he bethought him of 
Dul&b Him, recently his Finance Minister, but whom 
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SubabdSr that the East India Company should be 
come the farmers and ofiered a higher sum than 
any at which the monopoly had been previously rated 
hlir Jafar was too shrewd a man not to recognize the 
enormous advantages which must accrue to his foreign 
protectors by his acquiescence m a scheme which would 
place in their hands the most important trade in the 
country But he felt the impossibihty of resistance 
He was a bird in the hands of the fowler, and he agreed 
j At length {April 14) the looked for patents anived 
Accompanying that which gave to the usurpation of 
/ilir Jafar the impenal sanction was a patent for Clive 
/ creating him a noble of the Mughal empire with the 
lank and title of a Bfansahdar^ of dooo horse. The 
investiture took place the day following; Then after 
' marching to ~Ffifh — the two armies separated the 
Shbabddi proceeding to Mursbid&b^d, Clive after 
a short stay at that place to Calcutta 

Clive had letumed to Colcutta May 24 absolute 
master of the situation He had probed to the bottom 
the character of the bubahd^r and had realized that 
so long as be himself should remain m India and 
Mir Jafar on the mamad the English need fear no 
attack But m the East one mans life, especially 

FoT tl B nalure of UsiimiI «nd the functions of the hoWer of » 
Msnsab (.or Msnsabdar the reader ig ref rred to Blocbmanns 
Ain I A*lan By U o or ginal rcgulst one of \kl ar who foandod 
tie order tie Mansabdars ranked from the Bahbashl often 
Commander in Chief to (be Doh llazjirl Commander of 10,000 
1 orao to the Mansabdara of 6000 downwarda. Vide A n I ^Aftan 
(Dlochmann a p 937 and onwards 
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life of a usurper, is never secure. In those days 
the risks he incurred were infinitely greater than 
they are now. Clive had noted the ill-disguised 
impatience of several of the powerful nobles, more 
especially that of Miran, the son, and of Mir Kfisim, 
the son-in-law, of the Siihalidiir. He had left, then, 
the greater part of his English soldiers at Kfisim- 
bdzAr, dose to the native capital, to watch events, 
w’hilsfc ho returned to Calcutta to trace there the plan 
of a fortiess whieh would secure the English against 
attack. The fort so traced, received the name of its 
predecessor, built by Job Cbaraock in the reign of 
King ^Villiam III, and called after him, Fort William 
Nearly one month later, June 20, there arrived 
from England despatches, penned after learning the 
lecapturo of Calcutta, but before any knowledge of 
the events which had followed that recapture, order- 
ing a new constitution for the administering of the 
Company's possessions in Bengal. The text of the 
constitution, ridiculous under any circumstances, was 
uttcily unadapted to the turn events had taken It 
nominated ten men, not one of whom was competent 
for the task, to administer ihe affairs of Bengal The 
name of Clive was not included amongst the ten 
names It was not even mentioned Fortunately 
for the Company, the ten men nommated had a 
clearer idea of their own fitness than had their 
honourable roasters With one consent, they repre- 
sented the true situation to the Court of Directors, 
and then, with the same unanimity, requested Clive 
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to accept the of&ee of President and to exercise its 
functions until the pleasure of the Court should be 
known Clive could not but accede to their request 
For indeed it was no time for weak administration 
and divided counsels Again bad the Irench at 
tempted to recover the position in Southern India 
which Clive had wrested from them Count Lall} 
one of the brilliant victors of Fontenoy, had been 
sent to Pondicherry with a considerable force and 
the news had just arrived that he was marching on 
Tanjore having recalled Bussy and his troops from 
the court of the Sdbahdir of the Deccan. With the 
news there had come also a le (Uest that the Oovern 
Toent of Bengal w ould return to the sister Presvdenej 
the troops lent to her by the latter in the boui of the 
former a need to recover Calcutta 
Clive felt all the urgency of the request the 
possible danger of refusing to comply with it the 
full gravity of the aituation at Madras He also w as 
one of those who had been lent If tho troops were 
to return it was be who should lead them back. But 
he felt strongly that his place and their place also 
was in Bengal. Elspcciall^ was it so m the presence 
of the rumours already circulating of great successes 
achio>ed by Lall> and bj tho French fleeL Such 
rumours followed by bis departure, would certainl) 
incite tho nobles of Bengal and Bihdr with or with 
out Mir Jafar to stnko for tho independenco uhtch 
they felt ono and all he had wrcslod from them 
Matters indeed in tho provinces of Bengal an 1 
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Bihar had come to bear a very threatening aspect The 
treasury of Mir Jafar "was evhausted by hiB payments 
his nobles wero disaffected the moneyed classes bitterly 
hostile Threatened on his northern frontier by a re 
bcllious son of the King of Delhi and by the Nawfib 
Wazir of Oudh Mir Jafar was m the state of mind 
which compels men of his stamp to ha\e recourse 
to desperate remedies For a moment he thought sen 
ously of calb ug the Marfitbis to bis assistance Then 
the conviction forced itself upon him that the remedy 
would bo worse than the disease and he renounced 
the idea At lost when the army of the rebel prince 
had penetrated within Bihdr and was approaching 
Patnl he resigned himself to the inevitable and be 
sought abjectly the assistance of Cli\e 

Cli>o had resoUed to help him when affairs in 
Southern India reached a point which required his 
immediate attention A letter from the of 

Vizianagram reached him informiog him that the 
cfilct of the recall by LnJly from Aumngflbfid of the 
troops under Bussj Imd been to lea%o the Northern 
Sirkllrs* •without sufficient protection that he and 
other Ibijfts bad risen m revolt and urgently de 
mande<l the despatch thither of some English troops 
bj •ul ose nul the) could cvpel the feu Frenchmen left 
there It uas cl aractcnstic of Cli>o to seize the 
pombs of a difficult situation Few men uho had to 
meet on their front a dangerous ln^ osion -u ouUl ha> c 
dared to despatch to a distant point the troops ho 

* The di»tHcU (f Oanjitm V zaga]^«t«m GoUirtri *nd Kris) na 
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had raised to repel that invasion, remaining hirnsolf 
to meet it from icsourccs ho would impiovtso. But, 
without a raomont’a hesitation or a solitary mis- 
giving, Clive iccognized that the opportunity had 
come to him to complete the work ho had begun, six 
years before, in Southern India , that a chance pre- 
sented itself to transfer the great influence exercised 
by Buasy at the court of the Subahdfir of the Decesan 
to his own nation. Leaving to himself then the care 
of Bengal and Bihir he directed a trusted officer, 
Colonel Fordo, to proceed (October 12) with ^00 
Emopeans, 2000 sipShts, and some guns to Vizaga- 
patam, to unite there with the Bfljii'B troops, to take 
command , and to expel the Ficnch from the Northern 
Siik&rs: then, if it weie po^ible, to assume at the 
court of the SilbaUdii the influence which the French 
had till then exercised It is only necessary here to 
say that Forde, who was one of the great Indian 
soldiers of the century, carried both points with skiU 
and discretion. He beat the French in detail, and 
compelled them to yield their fortresses; and, when 
the Subahd^r marched to their aid, he succeeded, with 
rare tact, in inducing bun to cede to the English the 
whole of the territories he had conquered, and to 
tiansfer the paramount influence at his comt to the 
English. The victories of Forde laid the foundation 
of a piedominance which, placed some forty years 
later on a definite basis by the great ilerquess 
Wellesley, exists to the present day It is not too 
much to assert that this splendid result was due to 
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the unerring sagacity, the daring under difficult <ar- 
cumstances, of Robert Clive. 

ileanwbile the solicitations of Mir Jafar increased 
in importunity. EyeBL_the_Creat^Mng hal called upon 
Clive, as a ITansabdarj to assist him to repress the 
reh^ion of his son. Clive did not refuse As soon 
as his preparation had been completed, he set out, 
February, 1759, for Murshiddbfid with 450 Europeans 
and 2300 sipdhis, leaving the care of Calcutta to a 
few sick and invalids. He reached Hurshiddbdd the 
8th of March, and, accompanied by the Mir Jafar’s 
army, entered Patnd on the 8th of April. But the 
rumour of his march had been sufficient. Four days 
before the date mentioned the rebellions prince 
ONUCuated his positions before the city, and, eventually, 
sought refuge in Bunddkhand. Clive entered Patnd 
in triumph ; put down with a strong band the dis- 
turbances in its vicinity , and then returned to Cal- 
cutta, in time enough to hear of the victorious course 
of Fordo, although not of its more solid result 

Before he had quitted Fatnd, Mir Jafar had con- 
ferred upon him, as a personal jfigir the Zamlnddrl 

‘ A jagir It, lii«rallj, 1 ab<] giT«n If R goTommeat rs a rewanl 
for Knrle<4 reoderol. A ZRmfndin, under tho Mughtl gorem* 
ment, m<4nt a tract, or tract* of lAnd held intmediatFly of the 
gnTcrament on condition of iwyiog the rent of it D; the deed 
given to Clive, the EAst IndiA Cuinr«&f, which hid Agreed to per 
thu rent* of thnne Undt to the SubAbdu-, would pAp them to CIivo 
to whom the SuliAhdir liAd, by this deed, trAnsfciTed hii rights. 
It mAy hero be Added (luit the Company denied the right of Clive 
to the rents which Amounted to £30,000 per Annum, And rreat 
bitterness envued The tnAtterwASullunAtelycompronmed 
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^ of tlio entire district*! south of Calcutta then rented 
hy the East India Companj 

Chvo had ecarcclj returned to Calcutta when there 
ensued complications with the Dutch 

During the sixteenlh and soentcenth centuries 
Holland had posed in the East ns a rival, often a 
successful rival, of tho three nations which had 
attempted to found settlements in those regions 
She had cstahlishcd a monopoly of trade with the 
Moluccas, had poB6e«;ecd Uetsclf of several ulands in 
the vicinity of tho Straits had expelled Portugal from 
Malacca (1641), from Ccilon (1658) from the Celebes 
(1665) and from tho most important of her conquests 
on the coasts of Soutbom India (1665) In tho ho 
ginning of the eighteenth century tho Dutch Indian 
Company possessed m the east seven administrations , 
four directorial poets, four military commands, and 
four factories The Compony was nch, and had but 
few debts 

Amongst tho tumor settlements it had made was 
the town of Chinsurah, on the Hugh, twenty miles 
above Calcutta Chinsurah wee a subordinate station 
but until the contests between the Naw5b and the 
English, it bad been a profitable possession We have 
Been how under the pressure of Chve Mir Jafar had 
made to the English some important trade concessions 
It was certain that sooner or later, these would affect 
the trade, the profits and the self respect of the 
European rivals of Great Britain Promment os 
traders amoi^st these were the Dutch Amongst 
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the changes which they felt most bitterly were (1) 
the monopoly, granted lo the English, of the saltpetre 
trade , (2) the right to search all vessels coming up 
the Hugh , (3) the employment of no other than 
English pilots These injuries, as they considered 
them, rankled in their breasts and they resolved to 
put a stop to them To effect that purpose 
entered into secret n^otiations with Hir Jafar 
These, after a time, ended in the entering mto an 
agreement in virtue of which, whilst the Hutch 
covenanted to despatdii to the Hugh a fleet and army 
sufficiently strong to expel the English fi-om Bengal 
the Sdhabddr pledged himself to prepare with the 
greatest secrecy an army to co-operate with them 
This agreement was signed in November, i7S8,r3us1 
after Cli^e had despatched Forde with oU the troops 
then available, to the Northern Sirhfirs, but before his 
march to Patnfi, recorded, with its consequences in 
the preceding pages The secret had been well 
kept, for Clive had no suspicion of the plot He 
knew he had the Sdbahd£r in the hollow of his 
hand so for as related to the princes of the soil , 
he knew the French were powerless to aid the 
Sfibahd£r and he never thought of the little settle- 
ment of Chmsurah 

In the month of June, 1759 just following the 
return of CUve to Calcutta the ilir Jafar received from 
the Dutch a secret intimation that their plans were 
approaching maturity He stayed then but a short 
time at the English seat of go>emment, but returned 
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thitlier in Octobcf, to bo at hand hen the expected 
cnsis should occur McanTrhilo rumours had got 
about that a considerable Dutch fleet was approaching 
tho Hugll and, m fact, a laigo Dutch vessel, with 
Malajnn soldiei's, did arrive at Diamond Harbour 
Clive had at once demanded from tho Dutch authon 
ties an explanation, at the same time that he inno- 
centlj apprised ilir Jafar of tho circumstance and of 
tho rumour The Dutch authorities explained that 
the ship had been bound for Ndgapatnom, but bad 
been forced b^ sti*cs 3 of weather to sock refuge m the 
Hugh 

In October whilst Utr Jafar was actually m Cal» 
eutta the Dutch made their spring It was a very 
serious attack for the Dutch had four ships, conning 
each thirty six guns , two each carrying twenty six , 
one, carrying sixteen and had on board these 700 
European soldiers and Soo Malays at Chinsurah 
they had 150 Europeans and a fair number of native 
levies behind them they had the SubabdSr To meet 
them CUve bad but three Indiamen each carrying 
thirty guns and a small despatch boat Of soldiere 
he had, actually in Calcutta and the vicinity 330 
Europeans and 1200 sip&hfs The nearest of the 
detachments m the country was too distant to reach 
the scene of action in time to take part in the 
impending stniggle Ihere was aid however, ap 
preaching that he knew not of 

Clive revelled in danger In its presence his 
splendid qualities shone forth with a brilliancy which 
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has ne^e^ been surpnbseil His was the gonl that 
animated the material Bgutes around him IIis the 
daring with which he could inspire his subordinates , 
imbue them with Ins own high courage, and make 
them likewise * conquer the impossible 

His conduct on the occasion I am describing is 
pro eminently worthy of atud^ A short interiicM 
with Mir Jafar filled his mind with gra\o suspicions 
He did not show them He even permitted Mir' 
Jafar to proceed to Hdgli to have an interview with 
tho Dutch authorities But when the Subahddr de 
apatched to him from that place a letter m which he 
stated that he had simply granted to the Dutch some 
indulgences with respect to their trade he drew tho 
correct conclusion and prepared to meet the double^ 
danger 

In his summary of the aeveral courses he would 
have to adopt be dismissed altogether tho Subahddi 
from his mind Him he feared not With the Dutch 
he would deal and deal sutnmanlj He had already 
despatched special messengers to summon every avail 
able man from the outposts He now called out the 
militia 300 men five sistba of whom were Europeans 
to defend the town and fort he formed half a troop 
of volunteer horsemen and enlisted as volunteer in 
fantry all the men who could not ride he ordered 
the despatch boat to sail ■with all speed to the 
Arakan coast where she would find a squadron under 
Admiial Cornish ready to send him aid he ordered 
up to he just beloM the fort the three Indjamcn of 
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which I have spoken he strengthened the two bat- 
teries commanding the roost important passages of 
the river near Calcutta, and mounted guns on the 
nascent Fort William Then, when he bad completed 
all that ‘ Prudentia ’ could suggest, the rival goddess, 
‘Fortuna^’ smiled upon him Just as he was com- 
pletmg his preparations. Colonel Forde and Captain 
Knox, fi*esh from the conquest of the Northern Sirkfirs, 
arrived to strengthen his hand To the former Clive 
assigned the command of the uhole of his available 
force m the field to the latter, the charge of the two 
batteries 

Up to that period the Dutch bad endeavoured to 
pose as peaceful traders But no sooner hod their 
negotiations with Mir Jafar been completed and 
they had received his permission to ascend to ChiU' 
surah than they throw off the mask, and sent an 
ultimatum to Clive threatening vengeance unless the 
English should renounce their claim of the right of 
search, and redress the other gnovances they enume- 
rated Chve repbed that in all hts actions ho had 
been guided by the authority vested in him by the 
Subahddr, the representative of the Great Mughal , 
that he was powerless in the matter , but that if 
thej would refer their compicunts to the SiibnhdAr, 
ho would gladlj act the part of mediator The Dutcli 
commander, however paid no heed to this some- 
what vague reply, but acted as though it were a 

’ *>uMum namrn abest al sit Fnidcntia, not 1« >oa facimuit 
Fortxma, dram JuttnaL 
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declaration of ^vn^ For, on receipt of Cli\ o’s letter 
be attoebed and captured 8e\en small ^cssol8 lying 
off Falta, among them the despatch-boat aboat 
referred to, tore doam tho English colours, and trans- 
ferred tlio guns and material to their o^vn ships 
Then, ha\ ing plundered tho few houses on tho nver- 
hanks,hc continued his upward course, with his ships, 
although, from tho want of pilots, their progress was 
necessarily slow 

CIi\ c, on bearing of those demonstrations, prepared 
to act on tlio instant First, he sent a despatch to tho 
S6bahdAr, tclhnglum that tho quarrel between tho two 
European nations must bo fought out alono, adding, 
howoN or, to test Mir Jafar, a paragraph to the ©fleet 
that the S6hahddr would coni’inco him of his sincerity 
and attachment if he would directly surround their 
(the Dutch) eubordiDatcs, and distress them in* the 
country to the utmost. Then ho ordered Fordo to 
occupy Bdmngnr on tho left banh of the Hfigli, fivo 
miles from Calcutta, to cross thenco with his troops 
and four field pieces to SlunrAmpur, nino miles dis- 
tant , to bo ready, either thcro or beyond it, to inter- 
cept the Dutch troops, m tho event of their try mg to 
reach Chmsurah by land Then learning that the 
Dutch ships had progressed ns far as tho SankrAl 
reach, just below tho firo of tho English batteries, and 
were landing their troops with directions to march 
directly on Chinsumh he issued orders for immediate 
action 

Recognizmg on the netant that, by landmg, the 

I 
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enemy 8 troops had severed themselves from their 
base — the ships — ho despatched Knox to join Forde 
and sent information to the latter of the probable 
route the enemy b troops would ta'ke leaving it to 
him to deal with them as he might consider advisable 
Then be sent orders to Commodore Wilson the senior 
of the captams of the Ihdiamen to demand fiom the 
Commander of the Dutch squadron a full apology for 
the msults he and his subordinates had been guiltj 
of the return of the individuals and of the plunder 
ho and they had taken and theix immediate depar 
ture from the Hdgli Fading prompt compliance 
with all these demands Wilson was to attack the 
enemy s squadron 

The scene that followed deserves to rank with tho 
most glorious achievements of Enghsh sailors The 
throe captams were aJI built in the heioio mould 
Kot one of them felt a doubt of victory when they 
were ordered to attack a squadron in all respects 
more than double in numbers and weight of metal to 
their own It must buIHcc here to say' that the pro- 
posal of the English Commodoie having been refused 
by the Dutch the English captains bore down upon 
the enemy after a contest of little more than two 
hours captured or sank six of their ships the 
seventh hurrying out to aca fell into tho hands of 
two ships of war then entermg the river Well 

For a dota led account of tl • action *«> tJ e author b ZVtc rirj 
Jlo Unc/Inda. 
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might the victors oxclnini, m the language of our 
great national poet — 

*0 such a ds} 

^ fought, ao follamd and bo falrl}* won, 

Came not till now to dignify the times, 

Since CacMt'a fertunes. 

This success left, the Dutch soldiers, then on their 
way to Chmsurah, absolutely without a base They 
could only find safety u» success, and success was 
denied them They were first rcpulseil by Fonle in 
an attack they made on a position ho hid taken at 
Chandranagar, and the nest day almost destroyed by 
the same gallant oQicer, joined by Knox, in a bittlo 
at the village of Bidcrro, nearly midway between 
Chandranagar and Chmsurah Few Mclonea have 
been more decisue Of the 700 Europeans and 800 
Malays landed from the ships 1 so of the former and 
200 of the latter were left dead on the field , 300 in 
about equal proportions, were wounded and the 
remainder, with the exception of 60 Dutch and 250 
Malays were taken prisoner^ Forde had under bis 
command on this eventful day (November 25} 320 
Europeans, 800 sip^thta and 50 European volunteer 
cavalry The previous day reckoning that he would 
have to fight the enemy with his mfenor numbers 
he had sent a note to CUve asking for impbcit 
instructions Chve who was playing whist when 
the note reached him, knowing with whom he 
was dealing wrote across it, in pencil Dear Forde 
Fight them jmmedjafeJy I wiV send j-oa the order 
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m Council to-morrow,* and sent back the messenger 
mth it 

The two victories were in all lespects decisive 
Never again did the Dutch trouble the tranquillity 
of India ^ Mir Jafar was cowed Three days after 
''the victo"^ of Biderra his son ITiran, arrived from 
MurshidfibSd with 6,000 horse, for the purpose, he 
explained of exterminating the Dutch Olive, always 
merciful in victory gave to these against their baffled 
(confederate the protection which he considered due 
^ a foe no longer to bo dreaded 

Gliv© now regarded the British position in Bengal 
so secure that he might return to England to enjoy 
there the repose and the position he bad acquired 
He bad compressed mto three years achievements the 
most momentous the most marvellous the most en- 
during recorded in the history of his country Land- 
ing with a small force below Calcutta m the last days 
of 1756 he had compelled the Subahddr, who had 
been responsible for the Black Hole tragedy, though 
guiltless of designing it*, to evacuate Calcutta to 
witness without mterfenug his capture of Chandra- 
nagar Determmed, then, in the interests of his 
country to place matters in Bengal on such a footin<» 
that a repetition of the tragedy of 1756 should be 
impossible be resolved to replace Sirdj ud dauld 
himself the son of a usurper by a native chieflam 

• Sirtij u<J*dftuU had given instractiona that th® prisoners ahonld 
bo aafely cared for and bad then gone to sleep It ivas the 
brutality of hia subordinate officen which caused tho catastrophe. 
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who should OTTO ovcrjihing to the English, and who 
T\ ould prohahl^ allow himself to be guided by them 
in his policy To this end ho formed a conspiracy 
among his nobles, fomented discontent among his 
people, and finally forced him to appeal to arms 
At Plas<5ey CUvo nshed oveiy'thing on tho fidelity to 
himself of tho conspirators with whom he had allied 
himself They wore faithful Ho gamed tho battle, 
not gloriously hut decisively, and became from the 
morrow of the victory tho lord paramount of the 
nohlo whom ho placed then on tho Tnanxad Possibly 
it was partly policy which impelled him to gii e his 
nominee no chance from the beginning Certam it is, 
that Mir Jafar was, from tho moment of his accession, 
so handicapped by the compulsion to make to his 
allies enormous payments, that his Lfe, from that 
moment to the hour of his deposition, presently to be 
related, was not worth hruig The commercial con- 
cessions which Clive bad forced from him gave the 
Enghsb an tm^ieriwm in inywno But the Suhahdfir 
was in the toils. When invasion came from the north 
he tned hia utmost to avoid asking for the aid of 
Clive But Clive, who had sent his best soldiers to 
conquer the Horthem Sirk&rs, and to establish per 
monent relations with the Suhahdfir of the Deccan — 
relations which secured to England a permanent pre- 
dommance m the most unpoitant districts of sonthern 
India — was mdispensable His assistance, given m a 
manner which conld not fiiil to impress the natives of 
India — ^forthe enemy fled at hig ajjyroach — nveted the 
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chains on the Subahddr Then came the invasion of 
the Dutch For the first tune a supeiior hostile force 
of Europeans landed on the shores of British India 
The Suhahddr, anxious above all things to recover 
his freedom of action, promised them his assistance 
Clive shone out here, more magnificently than be had 
shone before, as the undaunted hero Disdaining to 
notice the action of the Subahdar, he gave all his 
attention to the European invaders , with far inferior 
means he baffled their schemes , and crushed them in 
a manner such as would make them, and did make 
them, remember and repent the audacity which bad 
allowed them to imagine that they could impose their 
will on the victor of Kdvenpik and Plaseey He 
had made the provinces be had conquered secure if 
only the rule which was to follow his own should be 
based on justice, against the native rulers , secure for 
ever against European rivals assailing it from the sea 

That during this period he bad committed faults 
IS only to say that he was human But unfortunately, 
some of his faults were so grave as to cast a lasting 
stain on a caieer in many respects worthy of the 
highest admiration The forging of the name of 
Admiral Watson although the name was attached to 
the deed vnlh, it is believed his approval *, was a crime 
hght m comparison with the purpose for which it 

' In hi8 evidei co before tbo Comnuttee of the House of Common* 
CliTe said regarding the fictitioa* treaty It was sont to Admiral 
Watson who objected to the signing of It , but, to the best of his 
remembranop gave tho gentleman who carried it (Mr LuaJIngton) 
l«\vo to sign his nsme upon it 
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was done — the dcocn mg of the Bengali, Ammchand 
It IS true that Ammchand was a scoundrel, a black- 
mailer, a man who had *«ud * Paj mo well, or I will 
hetraj your secrets ’ But that was no reason whj 
Chre should fight him xnth In** own weapons should 
descend to the arena of deceit in which the coimtrj - 
men of Ammchand were past-masters Po«siblj the 
atmosphere ho breathed m such societj was answer 
able, to a great extent, for this deviation from the 
path of honour But the stam remains Ko washmg 
will remove it It affected him whilst he still hied 
and wUl never disappear 

Then again, as to his dealings with Sirij«ud daula 
and lllr Jafar The whole proceedings of Clive after 
his capture of Calcutta prove that he intended to direct 
all his policj to the removal of that young pnnet 
from the mn^nud Some ba^e thought that the Black 
Hole tragedy was the cause of this resolve But this 
can hardly be «« for iUr Jafar, the cominander m- 
chief of the army which seised Calcutta m 1 756 was 
equally impbcated m that transaction The suggestion 
that Sir5j-ud daulil was intriguing with the French at 
HaidarabSd is equally untenable, for Clive knew he 
bad little cause to fear their ho'^tihty Chve not onlj 
expelled that pnnee, but, by his pobey, his extor- 
tions, his insistance to obtam control of the saltpetre 
traffic, rendered it impossible for his successor to 
govern Success attended his policy so long as he re 
xnained on the spot to control his subordinates but it 
was ineiitable that sooner or later, there would comp 



a 1 ‘evulsioiL The "warliLe natives of Bihfir had not been 
conqueied, and they knevr it They had helped Chve, 
not that they should become subject to the foreigner 
from the sea but that they might have a native ruler 
whom they trusted in place of one whom they dis 
liked When they realized that the result of this 
change was not only subjection to the islanders, but 
impoverishment to themselves, they broke into what 
was called rebellion, and showed on many a bloody 
field that it was not they, only Siraj-ud daul6, who 
had been conquered at Plassey 

This was the most dangerous legacy of the policy 
and action of Chve He recognized its shadowy exist- 
ence He wrote to his successor, Mr Vansiitart when 
he transferred to him bis own office, that the only 
danger he had to dread m Bengal was that which 
might anse from venality and corruption He might 
have added that the spoils of Flassey had created a 
state of society m which those vices were prominent , 
that the saltpetre monopoly, with the duties and 
exemptions which had followed its acquisition, had 
confirmed them The Sfibahdir himself recognized the 
new danger which would follow the departure of 
Chve In his nund be was the moderator who, satis- 
fied himself would have stayed the bands of others 
To quiet the newcomers (hero would bo fresh nipacitj , 
more stringent dcspoilmgs He felt, to use the ex- 
pression of the penod when Clive quitted Bengal, that 
* the soul was departing from the body 

Clive made over charge to Mr Holwell, of Black 
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Hole notoriety, pending^ tho ftrri\ al of Jlr. VansUtart, 
the 15th of February, 1 76a With the sanction of the 
Court ho had nominated Major Calliaud to bo Com- 
mander of tho Forces. Four members of his Council 
retired about the same time as himself. 
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The Second Visit op Clive to England 

Ddbtno hi3 administration of four years in Bengal 
Cbve had been greatly hampered by the contradictory 
ordeia he had received from the Court of Directors 
In that Court there were four parties the party of 
alarmists at the aggrandizement of the Company’s 
possessions in India , the party of progressists , the 
middle party, composed of men who would retain all 
that had been conqueied, but who, not understanding 
the necessity which often 'compels a conqueroi to 
advance that he may retain, would on no account 
sanction the proceeding of a step further, a fourth 
party bent only on ocquinng plunder As one or 
other of these parties obtained preponderance in the 
Court, BO did the orders transmitted to India tahe 
their colour In those days, it must be remembered, 
there Mas no Board of Control to regulate and, if 
necessary, to modify, even entirely to alter, the rulings 
of the General Court Thus it was that the agent on 
the spot, findmg the orders from England constantly 
changing, was driven to rely upon his own judgement, 
and to act on his own rosponsibilitj This did not 
signify BO much so long as there mm, on the spot, 
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holding supreme fiuthontj, a Clive or a Warren 
Hasting But -when the local chief authontj vras 
m the hands of men vranting alike in intellect, in high 
principle and in nerve, the situation ivas likolj to 
become dangerous in the extreme 

For the moment, vrhen Clive quitted India, the 
situation ^ras tranquil But it might become at anj 
moment the reverse Therefore it was that Clive had 
recommended as bis socce^ora man whom be believed 
he had sounded to the core, and in whom he had 
found one after his own heart But there is no 
proverb more true than that contained in the criticism 
passed by Tacitus on Calba, ' Omnium consensu capax 
imperil, nisi imperasset ’ We shall see presently 
how the conduct of Vonsitlart corresponded to this 
aphonsm 

A little more than a j ear before qmttmg the shores 
of Bengal Clive had addressed to Mr Pitt, afterwards 
Lord Chatham, then Secretary of State, a letter 
(Januai-y 7, 1759) in which he had represented the 
difticuUies of the actu*!! situation and had suggested 
a mode of dealing with them He had de'^enbed the 
actual SubahdAr as a mon attached to the English and 
as likely to continue that attachment ‘ while he has 
no other support but totally unmfluenced by feelings 
of gratitude, feelings not common to his race On the 
other hand ho was advanced in years his son, Miran, 
was utterly unworthy, so unworthy ‘ that it will be 
almost unsafe trusting him with the succession He 
added immediately , as though prescient of the events 
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which were to follow, *Ia case of their,’ the native 
princes, * daring to bo troublesome,’ they— a body of 
2000 English soldiers — ^woald ‘ enable the Company to 
take the sovereignty upon themselves ’ After detailing 
how the transfer would be easy, and palatable, rather 
than otherwise, to the natives generally, Clive proceeded 
to represent that so laige a sovereignty might possibly 
be an object too extensi\e for a mercantile company, 
and to suggest that it might be worthy of considera- 
tion whether the Crown should not take the matter in 
hand The points he urged were the following First, 
the ease with which the English ‘ could take absolute 
possession of these nch kingdoms, and that with the 
ilughal 8 own consent on condition of paying him loss 
than a dfth of the revenues thereof There would 
remain a surplus of two milbons, besides most valu» 
able productions of nature and ark He dwelt, secondly, 
on the influence in Europe which would thereby 
accrue to England, and Uie onormous increase of 
prestige and of the advantages which prestige conveys, 
on the spot He added that a small force of European 
troops would be sufficient, ns he could enlist any 
number of sipShfs, who ‘ wiU very readdy enter our 
service This letter ho transmitted by tho bands of 
Walsh his secretary during the campaign of 
Plassey and tho year following, and whom ho describes 
as ‘ a thorough master of tho subject. ‘ able to osplam 
to you the whole design ond the facility with which 
It may be executed ’ 

ITr Pitt received tho letter, but was deterred from 
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acting upon it by difficulUCB whicb aro’«e in his mind 
from his Trant of knowledge of India and of matters 
connected with that country To the son of a man 
whose father had been Governor of Jiladras in the 
days when the English were the humble lessees of the 
lords of the soil, the proposition to become masters 
of temtones far lai^r and richer than their island 
home, seemed beset with difficulties which, if it may 
be said without disrespect to his illustrious memory, 
existed solely m his own imagination — for they have 
since been very easily overcome 

The letter served to make CU^ c personally know n 
to the great statesman when be landed m England in 
September or October, 1760 He had returned a \eri 
neh man , he was full of ambition , his fame as 
a soldier had spread all over the kingdom Fitt, 
shortly before his arrival (175b), had spoken of him m 
the House of CommoDs ns a * Heaven-bom Genera],’ 
as the onlj officer, by land or sea, Tvbo had sustained 
the reputation of the country and added to its glorj 
The King himself George H, when the Commnnder- 
m-chief bad proposed to him to send the young Lord 
Hnnmore to learn the art of war under Pnnee Ferdi 
nand of Brunswick had rephed, ‘ What ho get by 
attending the Duke of Brunswick 1 If he want to 
learn the art of war, let bun go to Chve These 
expressions show at least the temper of the times, the 
feehngs which would inspire the welcome which 
England would give to her latest hero And yet the 
welcome itself fell far short of that which Clive had 
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nnticjpatcd From tlio Croton tlicro Tras no immediate 
recognition , from tlio Court of Directors, a hostile 
section of ^vhich held tho supremacy, ho rccei> cd worse 
than neglect. Almost llicir first act was to dispute 
ins right to tho jilgir which Mir Jafar had bestowed 
upon him* From the general public there was no 
demonstration Cli\ o felt that m England aa in India 
he would have to fight hia way upwards 

His health was not vorj good Ho suffered from 
rheumatism, which had assailed him in Bengal, and 
which boro a strong resemblance to rheumatic gout 
Scarcely had ho rcco\crod from this malady when he 
^ as assailed by tho insidious disease which, afterwords 
but rarely left him This caused a depression of 
spirits which gradually wore out bis body As a boy 
ho had suifered at intervals from similar attacks 
They increased now in intensity baffling the phy- 
sicians who attended him He bore up bravel>, 
however, and pushed forward with his wonted energy 
tho ambitious plans he had formed in tho intervals of 
quiet and repose 

At the age of thirty five, with an enormous fortune, 
great ambition and sangumo hopes for tho future, 
Chve trusted that the illness he suffered from would 
eventually yield to treatment and he entered on his 
campaign m England with the confidence m himself 
which had been one secret of his success in India 
He had hoped on his arrival, to have been at once 
raised to the House of Peers But the honours of the 
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Cro'wn, long delayed, took the shape only of an Iri^h 
peerage. With this he yms forced to bo content, and, 
being debarred from the Uj^er House, made all his 
arrangements to become a member of the Lower. He 
speedily obtained a seat in that House. 

Possibly he marred his prospects by the lino which 
he took in politics. In October, 1760, George II had 
died The new King, whose proudest boast was that 
ho had been bom an Englishman, made Lord Bute 
Secretary of State. Soon after Pitt resigned, because the 
rest of the Ministry refused to support him in his policy 
of going to war with Spain, tho Duko of Newcastle still 
remaining nominal bend of the Cabinet. In 1762 the 
Duko resigned, and Lord Bute becamePrime Minister. 
Sir John ifalcolm states that Lord Clive was offered 
his own terms if be would support tho Bute Ministry. 
But Clive had given his mental adhesion in another 
quarter, and therefore refused his support, and was, 
it is stated, treated coldly in consequence *. 

Though not a supporter of the Bute Administration, 
Clive did not refrain from volunteering to'it his 
advice when the preliminaries of peace between 
France and England were under discussion Both 
Powers were resolved that tho peace should extend to 
their possessions in India. Clive wrote therefore to 

* Vide MMcolm's Cfiw, vol ju p *03 »lso Oleig, p 134 There 
would seem to bo eomo mistaVo a» to the reison given by Mr Oleig 
for his statement that Cltvo refused his support to tho Unto Ad 
ministration because of hU derotion to Ocorgo Orcnvillo , for 
Oeorgo Grenvillo held tho post of one of the principal Secretaries 
of State in Z,onl Bute's Hlnistiy 
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Lord Buto stiggcsling the terms npon which, xn hiB 
opinion, it vrna absolutely necessary for tho oafetj of 
the East India Companj ho should insist Prominent 
among these were (i) tho absoluto limitation of the 
numlierof troops the hrcncli might retain m Southern 
India and (s) n prohibition to admit into Bengal 
Frenchmen other than those engaged in commercial 
enterprises Lord Buto bo far followed the advice as 
to induce tho French to ngreo not to maintain troops 
either m Bengal or the Northern Sirkflrs But when 
ho would go further, and on the suggestion of Mr 
Lawrence Sulivan Chairman of the Court of Directors 
mako tho recognition of certain nativo princes a clause 
in the projected treaty between tho two Powers CIitc 
with his habitual prescience denounced tho clause as 
fraught with consequences most disastrous to tho 
position of Fngland in India and persuaded tho 
Munster to withdraw it 

The gentleman above referred to Mr Lawrence Suli 
van, had become from pure motivea of jealousy one of 
the bitterest enemies of Clive Subvan had served in 
India without distinction but had succeeded in amass 
vng theio a handsome fortune and being a man of 
bold address and pushing manners had become a 
Director of the Company Whilst Clive was still in 
India Suhvan had professed the most unbounded 
admiration for him and hia acduevements and by 
thus professing had obtamed the support of the fol 
lowers of Chve when he made a bid for the Chairman 
ship of the Court This he secured and being a man 
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of considerable self-assertion and determination, suc- 
ceeded in becoming the dictator of the Council T7p 
to that time be had given bis support to Clive, but no 
sooner did he hear of the departure of his hero for 
England, than, dreading the effect of his arrival upon 
hi3 own influence, he had become his most hitter 
opponent He it was who stimulated his colleagues 
to object to the donation of tho J^gir to Clive, men- 
tioned m a previous page The grounds to the objec 
tion were rather hinted at than expressed, for in those 
days the Court could not deny the ngbt of the SfibabdiCr 
to bestow, or of Chve to accept, so handsome a gift 
The real motive was to exclude Clive from a seat m 
the India House, and foi a time Subvan succeeded 
The hostility of Subvan found an outcome in the 
progress of pobtical affairs Cbve had voted against 
the Peace of Paris (February lo, 1763) Lord Bute, 
indignant at the opposition his measure encountered, 
had made his power felt by dismissing three dukes 
from their lord beulenancies, and he was very angry 
wi^ Clive He then sought and obtained the alhance 
of Subvan to crush him Up to that pomt Cbve had 
remained quiescent , but at this new outrage he turned 
Very shortly afterwards Subvaa came before the 
Court of Proprietors for re-election To defeat him 
Cbve had purchased a la^e amount of India Stock 
and divided it amongst his friends At the show of 
hands there was a laige majority agamst Sulivan, but 
when tho hallot-bov was appealed to the position was 
reversed, and Sulivan and his majority were returned 
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Eor the moment Clive s defeat was crushing, and he 
prepared to meet the consequences of it His oppo- 
nents did not delay to show their hands Again was 
the question, of the jagir mooted The eminent counsel 
employed by Glive gave an opinion that the Court 
hod no case However, the Sulivan party persevered 
Just on the eve of the trial, however, there came news 
from India which produced a revolution of opmion m 
the Court The reports from Calcutta showed that 
the combined avarice, greed, misgovcmment, and 
tyranny of the civil authorities left by Chve m Cal- 
cutta had produced a general uprising, bad almost 
undone the great work Clive bad accomplished, that 
there was no one on the spot nbo could bo trusted to 
restore order, but that unless such a task were com- 
mitted to a competent man, the possessions of tho 
Company in Bengal would be in the greatest danger 
This intelhgenco caused a panic m tho India House 
Instinctively the name of Ch\e came uppermost to 
every lip The Proprietors were summoned to meet 
in full Court Panic stricken they forced upon Clivo 
tho office, not merelj of President but of Qo\ omor 
General, AMth very full powers That their conduct 
regarding the jAgir might not bo pleaded b^ him ns 
an objection to accept office tho Proprietors passed 
a resolution that tho proceedings regarding thej/igfr 
should be stopped and that tho nght of Cli>o to it 
should ho officially recognized 

Tins was indeed a tnumph Thopolici, rcniler 
pottr ■niicux sauUr, bad been eminently justified 
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But Clive was as generous m victorj as ho bad boon 
great m defeat Ho declined, to profit by the enthu- 
siasm of the Proprietors Declaring that ho had a 
propo'^al to make regarding the jdgir, which he was 
confident the Court would accept, he proceeded to 
declare that it would be impossible for him to proceed 
to India leaving behind him a hostile Court and a 
hostile chairman , that at least the existing chairman 
must be changed He earned the Propnetors with 
him, and measures were taken for a fresh election 
This election took place on the a5th of April, 1764 
At it one-half of the candidates proposed by Subvan 
were defeated, he himself being returned by a majo- 
nty of one only The chairman and deputj -chair- 
man elected were both supporters of Clive. Ih the 
interval (ilarch, 1764) Cbve bad been nommated 
Governor General and Commander in chief of Bengal 
To draw the fangs of the Council m Calcutta, four 
gentlemen were nominated to foim with him a Select 
Committee authorized to act on their own authority, 
without reference to the Conncil 

One word before the great man returns to the 
scenes of his triumphs, clothed with the fullest autho 
rity, regarding the instrument used by Sir Sohian 
and his fnends to torture him Iso sooner had the 
new Court been elected than Clive made to it his 
suggestion regarding the jigir He proposed, and the 
Court agreed that for a period of ten years the 
company should pay to him the full amount of the 
jSgir rents unle'^s he should die before, when the 
X s 
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payments would cease; the ultimate disposal of the 
jdgir to be made when the occasion should arise. 

These matters having been settled, the officers to 
serve under him having been selected by himself, Clive, 
attended by two of the four members who had been 
appointed by the Court to accompany him, Messrs 
Sumner and Sykes, embarked for Calcutta the 4th of 
June, 1764. Lady CUve did not go with him. She 
had to remain in England to superintend the educa* 
tion of her children. 



CHAPTEll Xn 

The Heiqn of Misrule is’ Benoal 

CiiiN K had chosen Mr. Vnnsittatt to succeed him ns 
rresident of the Council in Bengal because ho believed 
bo had recognized in him a mnn \rho vrould do nil in 
his poorer to put down the growing stem of vonnlii}' 
and corruption. 1 ha^o already 6ho^vn how bo had 
nwitten to him bcfoio bo quitted India. The words 
bo had used were . ' The expected reinforcements will, 
in my opinion, put Bengal out of all danger but that 
of venality and corruption.’ But Clive had not suffi- 
ciently considered that the very fact that the new 
President had been selected from Ifndras instead of 
from amongst the men who had scrv’od under his 
immediate orders was likely to cause jealousy among 
the latter; that Yansittart, notwitlistanding his esti- 
mated lofty moral natuio^.hadno sticngth of character, 

* One flnoedolo tho extent of tho ‘ lofty moral 

nature’ attributed by CIito to Mr Vanailtart After Cliie had 
been a year or so in England he ^roto to Yansittart requesting 
him to soloet for him and despatch to him an elephant, as ho 
wished to present ono to the King VnnMltart choso and do* 
spatehed tho elephant for prosentation to hia Majesty , not as a gift 
item Cl'ii e, Cot as rfwa Aimsefl* 
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no such persuasive powers as could win men to ins side , 
no pre-eminent abilities , no force of will such as Clive 
himself would have displayed, to dominate or, m case 
of great emergency, to suspend a refiactor^ colleague 
He was but one of the herd, well meanmg, opposed in 
principle to the venality and corruption then in vogue, 
hut in every sense of the term, ordinarj Even with 
respect to the two vicea he denounced he was an 
untried and untempted man 

His capacity for rule was pot to the test very soon 
after he had assumed tlio reins of ofRee Those reins 
had not, aa I have said, been handed to him bj Chi 0 
He had taken them from Mr Holw ell at the very end 
of July {1760) In the interval an event bad occurred 
which lifld changed the general position in Bengal 
Fno months after Clive bad quitted Calcutta (Jul^ s, 
1760) Mlran, the only son of the Subahddr, Mfr Jafar, 
was struck dead by lightning The reader may recol- 
lect the passage in liis letter to Mr Pitt, wherein Clive 
referred to this joung man He had desenbed him as 
‘ so cruel wot-thless a jouug fellow, and so apparentlj 
an cnom^ to the English that itiiill bo almost unsafe 
trusting him with tin, aucco<«ion * If anotlicr sue 
cessor, with on unqurationahlc title had been imme- 
diately available the death of MIran would hn>e 
bten no calamity But there was no such successor 
The next son in order of succession had seen but 
thirtecQ summers Outside of that boy and liw 
younger brothers were many claimants, not one of 
Ihtm with an indefeasible title Mir Jafar himself 
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was older even than his years It devolved then, with 
the tacit consent of the nobles, on the Council at 
Calcutta to nominate the successor to Uiran Such 
was the state of affairs when Sir Vansittart amved, 
and took bis seat as President of the Council 

It happened that there were in Bengal at this time 
two officers who had rendered conspicuous service to 
the State Majors Calliaud and Knox During the 
verj month in which Clive had quitted Calcutta 
these officers had marched with such ilnghsh troops 
and aipdhis as were avaUahle to assist in the repelUng 
of an invasion made bj the titular Eing of Delhi, 
prompted, it was believed, by Mlran, and had re- 
pulsed, with great loss to the enemj, an attempt 
made to storm the city of Patna. Vansittart, who 
knew Calliaud well abke as a friend and as a man 
trusted by Cbvo, summoned Inm to ottend the Councal 
upon the deliberations of which the future of Bengal 
depended The discussions were long and somewhat 
heated The party in the Council which represented 
most accurately the opinions of Clive as rendered in 
his letter to Mr Pitt already referred to ^ was of 
opinion that whilst Mir Jafar should be allowed to 
reign during the remainder of his life opportumtj 
should be taken of his death to transfer the direct 

' Clive a letter had bpcn wntton during the liftt fMiran Alter 
detaitiDg t is cl aracter and (he growing infirm ties of Mir Jafar 
be had added * so small n body aa >>000 Europeans will secure us 
against any apprehensions from either the one or tl e other and 
>n case of tt elr danog to bo troiiblesoine, enable (be Company to 
taho the sovereignty upon tbemselvea. 
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admmistiation to the English If this opportunity 
had been taken to carry out some such policy it is 
probable that the evils -which followed -would have 
been, avoided 

The discussions were still proceeding when there 
arrived an envoy from the Sdbabdfir, his son-in-law, 
Mir Muhammad Kfiaim, a man of ability, tact, great 
persuasive powers, no scruple, and, in a certain sense, 
a patriot ilir K.&Bim had coveted the succesBion 
vacant by tbe death of Miran He bad divined the 
^anS of the Enghsh , he hated them as the enemies 
of the race of conquerors who had ruled Bengal and 
its people for centuries He despised them as venal 
and he bad resolved to use them for his oivn ad- 
vantage He had brought with him a bag full of 
promises, and, though nominally the representative 
of iitr Jafar, had come resolved to work for h\s own 
interests. 

Admitted into the secret dehberations of the Council. 
Mir Kfisim soon realized that, with the single excep- 
tion of Major CalUand, he could buy them all Even 
tbe scrupulousness of Jlr ^'onsittart vanished before 
his golden arguments He bought them For certain 
specified sums of money to ho paid by him to each 
member of Council*, these ofiicial Englishmen cove- 
nanted to dethrone their ally of Plasscy, Mir Jafar, 
and to seat on the maanad his eon-in law, M£r Kfaim 
Three dajs after the signature of the treatj Mir 

• IIo Ineludctl Mon Mfljor CttHuud, bnt wllliont tha consent, 
and after tl e departure from India, of that ofTcer 
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K'lsim Bet out to make his preparations for tho 
coming event, and tovo daja afterwards Mi Vansittart 
started for Murshiddbfid to break the neovs to Mir 
Jafar TTir very first official act had been a violation 
of the principle prescribed to him. by CJhve as the one 
the non-indulgence in which would secure the English 
from all danger 

The events which followed must bo stated very 
bneflj "Vansittart obtained from Mir Jafar his 
resignation The one condition stipulated by the old 
man was that thenceforth he should reside, under the 
protection of the Engbsh, at Calcutta, or m its imme 
diate viamty For that city he started the following 
morning (September 19) Mir Edsim proceeded to 
Patnil to complete the arrangements which had fol- 
lowed the repulse of the invasion of Bih^ by the 
troops of ShdU Ahm and was there formally mstalled 
by Sh^h ^hm himself as Subahdlr of Bengal Bih£r, 
and Orissa 

Mir Kiisun possessed all the capacities of a ruler 
He knew thoroughly the evils under which the three 
provmces were groaning and he proceeded with all 
the energy of a nature which never tired to reform 
them He moved his capital to Mungir a town with 
a fortress, on the right bank of the Ganges com 
manding Northern and Eastern Bihiir, and nearly 
midwaj between Calcutta and Benares He then 
proceeded to reform his mfontrj on the Enghsh 
ajstem enhsting in his serMce two well-known 
soldiers of mixed or Armenian descent Samm and 
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Markar, to command bngades of their own, and to 
aid in the training of the other soldiers So far 
he achieved success Bat when he proceeded to alle- 
viate the misery of hiB people, he found that the 
fatal gift of the salt monopoly enabled the English 
to thwart all hia efforts For not only did the 
English use the authority they possessed to the great 
impoverishment of the soil but they gave to their 
friends and dependents licences exempting from the 
payment of duty in such profusion, that the people 
of Bengal and Bih4r suffered to an extent such as, 
m the present day, can with difficulty be credited 
Kevcr, on the one side was there so insatiable a 
determination to become nch no matter what misery 
might be thereby caused to others , nevei, on the 
other, a more honest endeavour by sacrifices of 
any kind, to escape the ruin caused by such cruel 
exactions 

At last, when be had exhausted appeal after appeal 
to the Calcutta authorities, Mir KSsun recogmzed 
that his only chance of escape from the pressure too 
bard to be borne was to appeal to the God of 
Battles Ho was ready, the Enghsh he believed, 
were not He had excellent fighting material , gene 
rals who would not betray him On the other band 
he kneyr that Clive and Calliaud had quitted India 
and ho did not behove that cither bad his equal 
amongst the men on the spot Accordingly, just after 
ho had received a demand from Calcutta, compliance 
with which would bavo completed the rum then 
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impendiDfr, he took tlie bold step of abobshing all 
transit duties, and of establishing free*trade through- 
out his territories Anticipating tho consequences of 
this bold act, he notified to his genemls to be prepared 
for any movement the Engli<sh might make 

Here, in the space allotted h it must suffice to state 
that the English, amazed that such a ^orm as the 
Subahd'h of the three provinces should dare to question 
their commands, sent two of their number to remon- 
strate with him But whilst thc^ were negotiating, 
another Englishman, one of their oiin clique, a civil 
officer named EJbs, furious at the idea of stooping to 
negotiate, made preparations to seize the important city 
of Patnd At the head of a small force he did surprise 
(Juno 45,1763) that aty during the hours boforo daj- 
break, but the garrison of the citadel and of a large 
stone building refused to admit him Little canng for 
this, he permitted his men to disperse to plunder Ifean- 
whilo tho commander of tho Shbabd&rs troops ^Ifr 
ilchcli KliSn, had started for Munglr to represent to 
lus master tho turn events bad taken On his waj 
thither, a miles from the city bo encountered 
tho troops in his masters scrMce commandcKl bj 
Markar, tho Armenian Markar, ns in dutj bound, 
at onco marched on Patna found the English 
still plundering dro\c them out of tho citj, and 
forced them to take refogo in a factorj outsulo of it 

‘ F r • arroant <»f the vrentii ■»'<1 f Ilowina 

lhl« on tl(« i«art of Stir Ki* m tho rra t>'r (« rrf rrr,! to Che 

•uli or I XVfutr* 0 / InJia, New FOitlon pi». I33-I7t 
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There ho besieged thorn, and thence he foieed them to 
letreat (June 29) Meanwhile the Subahddr had 
despatched hxs othei brigade, nnder Samru, to Baksar, 
to cut off the retreat of the English, whilst ho urged 
Markar to follow them up Marker followed, caught, 
and attacked them between the two places — the ist 
of July — and completely defeated them The English, 
of whom there were 300, aided by 2,500 natives, 
fought with their usual courage , but they were badly 
led, were discouraged, and were completely beaten 
Those who did not fall on the held were taken 
prisoners, recon\eyed to Patn&, and weie there 
eventually put to death 

Such was the mode in which the war began Had 
not the English possessed, though they knew it not 
until experience had taught them, a commander 
not inferior to any of the men who bad done so 
much for the glory of their country in the East, it 
is probable that Jlir Kdsim, who, according to a con- 
temporary writei *, was trained to arms,’ and who 
‘ united the gallantry of the eoldier with the sagacity of 
the statesman, would have driven them to their ships 

From such a fate they were saved by the skill, the 
devotion, the supreme military talents of Major John 
Adams This officer placed in command, defeated 
Mir Kfisims army, after a very bloody battle, at 
Kfitwd (July 19), agam, a few days later, after 
a most stubborn zesistance, at Gbena But neithei 

* The BUthor of an admirable boot wntlen at the time, entitled 
TrantacUona tn Jiutia/rom *756 1 » *783 
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of these battles was decisive of the war When, 
however, the month following, Adams stormed the 
immenselj strong position of TJndwd Nala defended 
by 40,000 men, and captured ico pieces of cannon, Mir 
Kdsim recognized that the war was o\er He made 
no attempt to defend either Rdjmahal, Hungir, or 
Patnd On the fall of the latter city (No\ ember 6) he 
fled to Oudh to take refuge there with the Nawab- 
Wazir, and to instigate him to espouse his cause 
It is onlj necessary to add that he succeeded m 
persuading that prince to attempt the venture He 
attempted it, however, only to repent bis audacity, 
for, after much manoeuvring the English led by 
Munro afterwards Sir Hector — ^ivho, after an interv al 
of the incapable Carnac, had succeeded Adams, killed 
by the climate and tho fatigues of the campaign — 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon him on the plains of 
Eaksar (October 23, 1 764) , then Munro, pursumg his 
victorious course, occupied 8uccessi\ely Benares, 
Chanfir, and Allahfibdd In March, 1765 the English 
o>erran Oudh, occupying Lucknow and Faizdb^d, 
then went on to heat the enemy at Karra and agam 
at Kfilpi on the Jumna Then tho Naw&b Wazlr, 
* a hopele '«3 wanderer threw himself on tho mercy of 
the conquerors These behaved to him with con- 
spicuous generosity, repaid by his successors in later 
years Tho English frontier was, howe-ver not tlio 
le«'i advanced practically as fax as ^Ulab^bid Such 
was tho mihtaiy position when Chvo returned to 
Calcutta as Governor m JIaj, 1765 
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Meanwhile the English, on the outbreak of the war 
with Mir Kdgim, had restored Mir Jafar, receiving the 
usual gratuities for themselves and stipulating for 
exemptions from all duties except two and a half per 
cent, on salt. As for Mir Eilsim, it is only necessary 
to add that he died some years later at Delhi in 
extreme poverty. With all his faults he was a 
patriot. 



CHAPTER xrn 


The PcmiFTiNC of BEiOAL 

"Wnts Clivo quitted England for Bengal (June 4, 
1764) lie knew onl} that the ivar with Mir Kilaimwas 
raging and that ilir Jafar bad been reinstated in Ins 
position It was not until he reached Madras, the 
loth of Apnl following that he learned that iUr Kdsim 
had licen finally defeated, that his followers had sub- 
TQittcd that Mfr Jafar was dead and that thclsawab- 
Warir of Oudh had throAvn himself on the clemency of 
the English In the lntcr^al of twentj three days 
which clap^wl before his am\*il in Cilculta (Moj 3) 
ho had time in consultation wiUi the two members of 
the Stlect Committee who accompanied him ilcssra 
kos and Sumner to dclibcnitc regarding the course 
of action wlucli it would Whovc him to adopt on his 
am\al there’ 

One of his fir«t acts on amsTil was to romo<lcl the 
ann> He placed General Camae at its head divided 
the Furop an infantiy into three l^attahon'* gaao 
ngumntal commands to two officers who Iiad accom- 
jjanii.d him from England, and regulated all the 
’ "Tio olh«T iwo w»r» 0*D*»»l C*m*e *iiJ Mr \rrrUt 
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superior appointments in a manner the best adapted, 
in his opinion, to secure efficiency. 

He dealt likewise with the Civil Service. Nothing 
had impressed Clive more than the evil effects of the 
predominance of venality and corruption during the 
rule which had followed his first departure, and he 
was resolved to put them down with a strong hand. 
He found, on hia landing, a subject which gave him 
the opportunity he desired for showing publicly the 
bent of the line of conduct he intended to pursue. 

Four months before his return, Hir Jafar, worn 
out by anxiety and trouble, bad passed away. His 
.position had become degraded, oven in his own eyes. 
From having been, as he was on the morrow of Plsssoy, 
the lord of three rich provinces, be had become, to use 
the words of a contemporary Englishman’, ‘a banker 
for the Company’s servants, who could draw upon 
him as often and to as great an amount as they 
pleased.’ 

"We have seen how the members of Council had 
benefited pecvmiarLly by tbe elevation of Mir Jafar to 
the maenad in 1757; by that of his successor in 
1763 ; by Mir Jafnr’s re*elevation the same year. 
The opportunity of again selecting a successor was 
not to bo passed over without their once again 
plunging their hands in the troasurj' of Murshidilbdd. 
They found that there were two, candidates for the 
vacant office, the son of Mfmn, and therefore grandson 
of Mir Jafar, and the eldest surviving son of that 
• Mr. Scrsflon. Soe Scrafton'a Zfikrs. 
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Nawfib The decision amved at by the Council, then 
reduced by vacancies to eight members, •was to sell the 
succession to the candidate -who should bid the highest 
pnco for it They decided in favour of the son of ilir 
Jafar, for, although illegitimate, he was of an age at 
which he could act on his omi authority , the other 
was a minor, whoso revenues would have to be 
accounted for In return for then complaisance, it 
v.as agreed that they should receive a sum of money, 
to be divided as they might arrange, close upon ten 
lahhs of rupees, m addition, there was to be paid 
another sum, just ovei ten lakhs for secret services 
rendered by one of their number, Mr Gideon John 
stone, and by a Uubammadan, Muhammad Hiza Kh&n 
who also, in pursuance of the arrangement wosnomi 
nated ’Deputy-Nawdb This shameful bargain was 
signed, sealed, and deli>ered on the 25th of February, 
little more than t-sso months before Lord Clive landed 
An order from the India Office which reached 
Calcutta just thirteen days before the death of Mir 
Jafar, and which prohibited — by a new covenant to 
be signed by all the Civil Servants m India — the 
acceptance by such servante of presents of any kind 
from the natives of India greatly strengthened the 
hands of Clive in dealmg with this transaction. 
Finding that in the Council itself he would be sub 
jeeted to much cavilling he nt once superseded its 
action by declaring (May 7) that the Select Committee * 
had been constituted He then with that Committee 


Seeiv 147 
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assumed the whole powers of the Government, took 
an oath of seciccy, and had a similar oath admmis 
tered to the only two of his colleagues who were 
present He then set himself to examine all the 
matters connected with the succession to the office of 
Subahddr of the three provinces 
He had to deal with men whom a long course of 
corruption had rendered absolutely shameless Charged 
by Ghve witb havmg violated the orders of their 
masters in accepting presents after such acceptance 
had been prohibited, they rephod that they had taken 
Ghve himself as their model, and leferred to his deal 
mgs with Mir Jafar in 1757, and afterwards at Patnfi 
when he accepted the famous jfigir The reply natu 
rally was that such presents were then permitted 
whereas now they were forbidden Clivo added, among 
other leasoumg, that then there was a terrible crisis , 
that for the English and Mir Jafar it was then victorj 
or destruction whereas now there was no crisis , the 
times were peaceful the succession required no 
interference He again charged the members of Council 
with having put up the Subahd&r for sale to the 
highest bidder, m order that they might put the pneo 
of it into >heir own pockets and with having used 
indecent haste to complete the transaction before his 
arrival 

Clive could at the naoment do no more than expose 
these men now practically powerless He forced 
them, however, to sign the new covenants But Ins 
treatment of them rankled in their minds Thej 
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became his bitterest enemies and from that time for- 
ward used all the means at their disposal to harass 
annoy, and thwart him When, fincillj, ho dro^o 
them from the seats they had disgraced, m the manner 
presently to be related, they carried their bitterness, 
their reckless audacity, and their slanderous tongues 
to England there to -rent their spleen on the great 
foimder of British India 

Having silenced these corrupt men, Clive turned 
his attention to the best means of regulating, on fair 
terms, commercial interests between the native and 
the foreigner He soon recognued that the task of 
Hercules when be was set to cleanse the stables of 
King Augeas was light m comparison with the task 
he had undertaken. In the first place he was greatly 
hampered by the permission which the Court of Direc 
tors had granted to their Civil Servants to engage in 
private trade So poorly paid were they mdeed that 
private trade, or a compensation for it had become 
nece‘«ary to them to enable them to hve decently 
The proposed compensation was afterwards adopted 
of fixmg their salaries on a scale which would take 
away all temptation to indulge in other methods of 
obtaining money Vamlj did Clive press upon the 
Court the adoption of this alternative Amongst our 
countrymen there is one class whose business it is to 
rule , but there are often other classes which aspire to 
that privilege and which seize Uie opportunity afforded 
them to exercise power, but whose members possess 
neither the education, the cnhghtenmenf nor the turn 
1.3 
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of mmd to do so with success. Of this latter class 
were the men who had become the Directors of the East 
India Company. These men possessed no prescience ; 
they were quite unable to makea correctforecaat; they 
could consider only the present, and that dimly. They 
could not realize that the world was not standing still, 
and they would have denounced that man as a madman 
who should have told them that the splendid daring 
of Clive had made them the inheritors of the Mughal 
empire. Seeing only as far as the, tips of their 
noses, these men declined to increase the salaries of 
their servants or to prohibit private trade. 

Hercules could bend to his process of cleansing the 
stabUs of the King of Elis, the rivers Alpheus and 
Peneus. Clive could not bend the Court of Directors. 
The consequence was that bis labour was great, his 
success incomplete. The utmost he could do, and did 
do, was to issue an order abrogating the privilege, 
used by the Civil Servants to the ruin of the children 
of the soil, to grant passes for the transit of merchan- 
dize free of duty 5 restricting such privilege to certain 
authorities named and defined. Upon the private 
trade of the civilians ho imposed restrictions which 
minimized as far as was possible, short of its abolition, 
tho evils resulting irom permission to trade, bringing 
it in fact to a great extent under the control of tho 
Government. In both these respects hU reforms were 
wider, and went deeper, than those wliich Mfr K^sim 
had vainly a.sked from Mr. Vansittartand his Council 
^ With regard to the salt monopoly, Clive had made 
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investigations •which proved that the trade in that 
commodity had been conducted in a manner 'which, 
whilst securing enormous profits for the few, had 
pressed very hardly on the many. Ho endeavoured to 
reduce this evil byplamng tho trade on a settled basis 
which, whilst it would secure to the natives a supply 
of the article at a rate not in excess of that which tho 
poor man could afford, would secure to the servants of 
the Company fixed incomes on a graduated scale. 
His sclieme, hf knew, was far from being perfect, but 
it was the best bo could devise in the face of the 
refusal of the India Office to increase salaries, and 
certainly it was a vast improvement on the system it 
superseded. Whilst it secured to the Company’s ser- 
vants in all departments on adequate, even a hand- 
some, income, it reduced the price of salt to tho natives 
to an amount from ten to fifteen per cent, below the 
average price to them of the preceding twenty years. 

This accomplished, Clive proceeded to reconstitute 
the Calcutta Coxmcil. According to the latest orders 
then in existence this Council was composed of a 
president and sixteen members ; but the fact of a 
man being a member of Council did not prevent him 
from accepting an agency in other parts of the Com- 
pany's territories. The result was that many of the 
members held at the same time executive and super- 
■vising offices. They controlled, as councillors, the 
actions which they had performed as agents. There 
had been in consequence great laxity, much wrong- 
doing, complete fsulure of justice. Clive remedied 
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this evil by ruling that a member of Council should 
be that and nothing more He encountered great 
opposition, even amongst the members of the Select 
Committee, but he earned through his scheme 

Of this Select Committee it may here be stated that 
Clive used its members solely as a consultative com- 
mittee Those members bad their duties, not always 
in Calcutta Thus, whilst Camac was with the army, 
Sykes acted at Murshidabad as the Governor a agent , 
Verelst supervised the districts of Buidwfin and llcd- 
nipur Mr Sumner alone remained ivith Clive This 
gentleman had been nominated to succeed Clive in 
case of his death or resignation But it bad become 
evident to Clive long before the penod at which we 
have arrived that he was in eveiy way unfitted for such 
an office Infirm of purpose, sympathizing to a great 
extent with the corrupt party, wanting m cneigy, 
Sumner had given Chve but a slack support This 
was the case especially m the matter of the reform 
of the Council just narrated 

Pursumg his inquiries Chve soon discovered that 
the administration of the civil districts and divisions 
by the Company s officers had been as faulty and 
corrupt as it well could be The case, after examma- 
tion and report, was tersely put by the Court of 
Directors in their summary of the state of Bengal on 
his arrival there They described the three provinces 
Bengal, Bihfir, and Onssa^ ns *a ' * disarmed, with 

' The ^Tord * 8i!bal> is vseil li«ro to mean one of tfae largo 
diTisions of the Mug) sl empire 
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a rc^crmo of almost two millions sterling, at the 
mercy of our Ber\ ants, who had adopted an unheard- 
of ruinous principle, of an mtorest distinct fiom that 
of the Company This pnnciplo showed itself in 
laj ing their hands upon 6\ erything they did not deem 
the Company B property To reform the ahuscs so 
described Glue m\okod tho assistance of those who 
ought to have been immediatelj concerned in tho 
introduction of juster administration He invited tho 
joung Naw&b and his councillors to Calcutta, and 
held with them long conferences Tho disclosures 
which followed more than confirmed the worst fears 
ho had entertained regarding tho all but universal 
corruption of the memhers of tho Civil Service It 
\sas in conscqucnco of these disclosuies that he com 
polled the retirement from the Council, as he had 
found it composed on his arrival of live of its mem* 
bem, and suspended the remaining throe He filled 
up tho vacancies thus caused by indenting on Madras 
foi a sufficient number of civilians to raise the total 
number of councillors to twelve 

These sweeping reforms produced their natural 
cfiect. Clive became hated The civilians and their 
friends and accomphees acted according as their 
natures were dominated by fear or by love of revenge 
Of tho foimer, one, greatly moulpated, the chief agent 
of PatnS,, committed suicide Of the latter, manj 
formed amongst themselves an association, of which 
the following were some of tho prmcipal articles — 
‘ all > isits to the Governor were forbidden , no invifa 
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tions from him or from tho members of the Select 
Committee were to bo accepted the gentlemen 
coming from Madras -wero to be treated with neglect 
and contempt , every member who should deviate 
from these rules would bo denoimccd and avoided 
At a later period their hostility indicated itself in 
a more serious manner 

Of the joung Subabdfir Clivc formed hut a poor 
opinion He seemed to him a nullity The one man 
of ability about him tho minister Muhammad Riza 
Kh&Q the chief of those who had been bribed to 
raise him to the 'trux&nad, was absolutely without 
scruple Clive was most unwilling to trust the pob- 
tical education of the Subahddr to such a man or to 
others about him who possessed bis unscrupulousness 
but did not share his ability But it was difficult to 
discover a better man and Cb\e had ultimately to 
be content with the endeavour to lessen his influenco 
by associating with him R^jd DulSb R&m — tho 
general who had conspired with Mir Jafar before 
Plassey — and with tho bead of the great banking 
house of the S4t family But the influence of Riza 
was too deeply founded to be bghtly shaken 

The introduction of the reforms I have noted caused 
a great strain on the eonatitution of tho illustrious 
man whose iron will earned them through He had 
to fight against a faction of interested men assailed 
by abuse thwarted by opposition and opposed 
secretly by at least one of tbe colleagues sent to 
support bun He was absolutely alone m tho contest 
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But hi3 l)ra\o heart and his resolute will carried 
him through It was far more try mg than fighting 
a battle or plannmg and carrying through a cam- 
paign. In those cases thero is always the excitement 
of constant action. , the daily, often hourly, survey of 
the positions , the certamtms gaudia so eloquently 
described by Atlila, ‘ the hobdaj,’ as that great con 
queror called it, ‘ of the battle field ’ In the daily 
examinations of deeds which call a blush to the 
cheek, and of devising measures to repress them in 
the future, Clive found nono of these escitcments 
But though the work was dreary and heartrending, 
though, hy reason of the opposition he encountered, 
it called into action all hi$ mental vigour, all his 
intelligence, all his determination, it was tembly 
exhausting It wore him out WeD might fcir John 
Malcolm write that it may be questioned ‘whether 
any of Chve s many and great achievements called 
forth more of that active energy and calm firmness 
for which he was distinguished than was evinced in 
effectmg the reform of the Civil Service of Bengal 
There accompanied moreover m all his civil 
contests, another mental trial From causes which 
have been stated none of the reforms he constantly 
felt could be stamped as ‘thorough’ They were 
none of them complele*^He did much he broke 
down corruption , he laid the foundation for a per 
manent and perfect reform , he checked an enormous 
evil , he infu<5ed a healthier tone into the younger 
members of the service, he aided largely towards 
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the rehabilitation of tlie British name, then sank 
<lecp in the mire But the ■want of intuition, of 
foresight, of the Court of Directors rendered it im- 
possible for him to do more That ultimate aim was 
to come after him , his principles were to triumph , 
his harassing iiork had not been done m vain It 
■was by adoptmg in their entirety the principles of 
Lord Chvo that tho Ci\il Service of India became 
one of tho noblest 8er\iccs the world has ever seen, 
pure in its honour, devoted m tho performance of its 
duties , conspicuous for its intogntj and ability It 
baa produced men whose names -would have given 
lustre to any administration in tho world and it 
continues to produce them stdl The worh of a great 
man lives after him There is not a member of the 
Civil Service of India who does not lealize that for 
them Clive did not live in vam 

Our admiration for him at this epoch of his career 
will be the greater when we realize that tho admims 
trative reforms I have mentioned were only a part of 
the duties which devolved upon him Simultaneously 
with the dealing ^vlth them he had to devote his time 
and attention to other matters of the first importance 
To the consideration of these 1 shall ask the readers 
attention in the nest chapter 



CHAPTER 

The PoLiTrcAL a\d Foreign Polici of Lord 
C nvE nis Army Administration and its 

CONSEQUENCES 

On the a^tU of June CJive Btnrted on his tour 
nortbTiTird His presence \ras urgently needed on 
the frontier for he had to deal v?ith two humi 
hated princes the Nawib AVozir of Oudh and the 
actual inheritor of the empire of the Mughal Shfih 
Alhn now a houseless fugitive his capital occupied 
by the Afghfins, possessing no resources but such as 
might accrue from the title wbicb ho bore. 

At Murahidfibdd -which he took on his waj up 
wards Clive had to settle with the young Sbbahdar 
the system which ifc would be incumbent upon him 
to introduce into the three provinces as governor 
under the over lordship of the EJnghsh. The positions 
of the native ruler and the western foreigner had 
become completely inverted since the period onl^ 
nine years distant when Sirlj ud dauld marched 
against Calcutta to expel thence those who were his 
Vassals The system to be imposed now on the 
Sdbahddr provided that h© should become a Nawfib 
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Ndzim, rcsponsiHo for tbo peace and for the main- 
tenance of public order in the three provinces, for 
tbo administration of justice, and for the enforcing of 
obedience to the law ; that there should bo a Diwan, 
or chief minister, empowered to cbllect the ycarly^ 
revenue of the provinces, rcsponsiblo for all disburse- 
ments, and for tbo payment of the surplus into the 
Imperial treasury- This system had prevailed in the 
time of the Emperor Aurangzeb. But there was 
this important difference. In Clive’s scheme, whilst 
Nujm-ud-douU would be Nawab-Ndzim, tho East 
India Company would occupy, from that time forth 
and for over, tho position of Dlwdn ; and the Imperial 
treasury would be the treasury of the Company. The 
scheme was agreed to by the young Nawdb and his 
sunoundiugs. But in working it, one part was found 
to place a power that would be abused in the -hands 
of the Nawdb-Nddm. Accordingly, a few months 
later, that prince was relieved of the responsibility 
for the maintenance of the public peace, for the ad- 
ministration of justice, and for the enforcing of 
obedience to the law. In a word, the Company 
became the rulers of the three provinces, the Nawdb- 
Nazim a cypher. Nay, more, the sum of money 
which the Nawdb-Ndzim was to have at his disposal 
was limited to 6fty-three lakhs of rupees ; fiom this 
he was to defray the entire expenses of his court 
Was it for such a result, nught tho shade of Mir 
Jafar inquire, that the nobles of tho three provinces 
combined to betray Siidj-ud-dauld ? 
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After having thus settled the afiaira of the Companj 
at UurahidAbdd Clive proceeded bj Tvay of Patnd to 
Benares, to meet there Ins fiiend General Camac 
and the suppliant Nawdb Wazir of Oudh Ihis inter 
Mew nas, in the oyes of Chvc, hkeJj to be fraught 
with the most important consequences, for bo Tras 
bent on the securing of a frontier for the English 
possessions such as ^ould offer the best points of 
defence against m^aslon, for, m his view, it was to 
be permanent 

It ought not to bo attributed as a great political 
fault to Clii Q that his mind had not realized the fact 
that to maintain it is often necessary to advance 
In a word, it would bo most unfair to judge the 
action of 1765-6 hj the lights of the espenenoe of 
the century which followed Up to the year 1757 
the unwarlike inhabitants of Bengal had been the 
prej of the ilughal or the Marj 5 th/i But in 1765 so 
far as could be judged, neither was to be feared The 
llarfithd power had suffered m 1761 on the field of 
Pfinlpdt, near Delhi, ono of the most crushing defeats 
ever inflicted on a people, and Clive had no power of 
diTimng that the genius of a young member of one 
of their ruling families who escaped wounded from 
the field, would, in a few years raise the ifordthit 
power to more than its pnstme greatness As for the 
Mughal his power was gone for ever , the represen 
tative prince was at the very moment a fugitive at 
AUabdbdd not possessed of a stiver "What was there 
to be feared from him or from bis family 1 In the 
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three proMnccs the Ilnglish poasossecl the richest parts 
of India. It ^\as surtlj good policy, ho argued if 
ho could b) treaty T\nth his neighbours, and by 
occupying the salient points which covered them, 
render them unassailable 

After some proliminaiy conversation with the 
Naw<ilA\ azfr, Ch\e found that it would bo necessary 
to proceed to Allnh^b'id to confer there with the titu- 
lar emperor, Sh<th Ahm Ho found that pnneo full 
of ideas as to tbo possibility of ^eco^ ermg with the 
aid of Clivo his lost possessions in tho north west 
Nothing was further from Clivo a mmd than an enter 
priRO of that character, and, w ith his accustomed tact 
ho soon convinced tbo two princes that it was 
necessary first to settle the English frontier before 
discussing any other subject Ho then proceeded to 
develop Ills plan Ho domonded tho cession of the 
fortress of Chanfir to tho Eogbsh , tho provinces of 
Karra and Allahdb^d to tho Emperor, to be held, on 
bis behalf by the Engbsh , the payment by the 
Naw&b-'Wazir of fifty labbs for the expenses of the 
war just concluded an engagement from him never 
to employ or give protection to llir Kdsim or to 
Samru permission to tho East India Company to 
trade throughout his dominions and to estabbsh 
factories within them The Nawdb "Wazir agreed to 
eveiy clause except to that legardmg the factories 
He had observed he stated that whenever the 
Enghsh estabhsbed a footmg m a country, even 
though it were only by means of a commercial fac 
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torj, they never budged from it, their countrymen 
followed them , and m the end they became masters 
of the place Ho then pointed out how, in nine years, 
the small factory of Calcutta had absorbed the three 
proMnees and was now engaged m swallowing up 
places beyond their border He would not he finally 
declared submit Ins dommions to the same cbance 
Recognizing ins earnestness and having really no 
desire to plant factories in Oudh, CUvo wisely 
gave waj on that one point He carried, however, 
all the other points It was further arranged 
that the Zamiodiir of Benares who had befriended 
the Engbsh during the war, should retain bis posses 
sions m subordination to the Nawib-TTaar , that 
a treaty of mutual support should be signed between 
the English, the NawAb TTazlr, and the Subahddr of 
the three provinces , and that should English ti-oops 
be required to fight for the defenco of the I^awfib 
^ aztr 8 country, he should defray all their ev 
penses 

Subsequently at Chaprfi in BihAr, Clive met the 
Naw^b-Wazlr, the representative of Sb&h Ahm agents 
from the Jfit chiefs of Agra and others from the 
Rohilla chiefs of Rolulkhand The avowed purpose of 
the meetmg was to form a league against UanSthv 
aggression it having been recently discovered that that 
people had entered into communications with ShAh 
Alim for the purpose of restoring him to his throne 
Then it was that the question of the Enghsh frontier 
was discussed It was eventnoUj agreed that ono 
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cnUro brigntlo nhoultl occupy AlIrvliAbful, to protect 
that place and the ndjoiiiing district of Karra’ ; that 
a strong detachment of the second brigade should 
occupy Clianiir; two battalions J 3 enarcs; and one 
Lucknow. On his side the Emperor granted finnans 
bestowing the three provinces upon tljo East India 
Company * as a free gift without Iho association of any 
other person/ subject to an annual payment to himself 
and successors of twentj'-six lakhs of rupees, and to 
the condition that the Company should maintain an 
army for their defence. 

On the 19th of May following tho Sfibahdlir of the 
three provinces died. ' Tlio arrangements made by 
Clive had deprived the position of all political im- 
portance. The individuftbty of tho person holding 
that once important oflico was therefore of little 
importance. Tho next licir, a brother, naturally 
succeeded. The only change made on tho occasion 
was tho reduction of the allowance for all the expenses 
of tho office from fifty-three to forty-one lakhs of 
rupees. 

On one point Clive continued firm. Although, prac- 
tically, the Engbsh bad now become the masters of 
the three provinces, the Sfibahdir only the show-figure, 
bo insisted that the former should still remain, in the 
background. The revenue ivas still to be collected in 

* Kflira was a very itnportaat division and city in the time 
of tlie Mtigbals, and is repeatedly referred to by the native 
historians whose records aj^ear m Sir H Elliot’s history See 
vols. 11 , 111, IV, V and vui. "nie city is now xn rains. 
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the name, and nommaJly on behalf of the nati\t 
prince The ntmost he Tvould permit m a contrary 
direction was to appoint English supervisors, to sci 
that the native collectors did their duty Bej ond that 
he would not go In tiie eyes of the world of India 
the three provinces were to continue a SAlali, adrainis- 
tored by a SubahdAr The control of the English was 
to remain a matter for arrangement with the actual 
ruler, their real power only to be prommently useil 
when occasion might require, and then, bkewiie ni 
the name of the Sdbahddr 

Wo have fortunately from his own band the prin- 
ciples which guided him, and which he hoped aiould 
guide his successors in their relations to the other 
powers of India In a Slate paper* written before 
his departure, he thus expressed his news ‘ Our pos 
sessions should be bounded by the provinces ‘ ''t\ e 
should studiously mamtain peace it is the ground- 
work of our prosperity Never consent to act offen 
sively against any Poavers except in defence of 0111 
own, the Kong s or the Nawfib ^ azli s domimons, as 
stipulated by ti-eaty and, aboae all things bo assured 
that a march to Delhi would be not only a vam and 
fruitless project, but attended mth destruction to 
y our own army , and perhaps put a period to the a ery 
being of the Company m Bengal In a word, to 
borrow the criticism of the author from whose work 
1 ha%o quoted, ‘the English were to lie snugly 

’ Eatty Bnorda ttf Bntish India by Talboys IVI eeter In t) is 
interesting wort the paper quoted frwn w g Ttn m fcr/mso 
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ensconced in tlio lliroo proMnccs of Bengnl I 3 ih<^r nnd 
Orissa The frontier of Oudh was to form a permanent 
barrier against all further progress Such a policy 
might commend itself to the lliconst 1 ut it was not 
fitted for the rough throes of an empire in dissolution 
its so\cnil parts disputed bj adventurers ^\ltbln 
a single decade it was blowTi to the ttiiuIs* 

There is one subject upon which it becomes mo to 
touch slightlj before considering tho armj adminis 
Imtion Dunng one of his visits to lIurshidiiMd it 
,v\as 71 i 8 Covercdthnt m his will the late Sfibahdiir Mfr 
Tafar had bequeathed five lakhs of rupees to Chv e 
'Thtrdiscovcry was made after Clive m common with 
tho other servants of the Company ha 3 bound himself 
not to accept any presents from natives of India Ho 
could not therefore take the legacy himself But tho 
monej was there— 'pmcticallj to be disposed of as he 
might direct Ho resolved with tho approval of his 
Council to constitute with it a fund for the relief of 
tho ofiicers and men of the Company s anny who 
might be disabled by wounds or by the chmate Thus 
was formed tho institution which under the title of 
Lord Clive 8 Fund served to bring help and conso 
lation to many poor and deserving servants of the 
CompaTvy for nearly tv century By a strange freak 
of fortune this fund reverted in 1858 on the transfer 
of India to the Crown to the descendants of the very 
man who could not or believed he could not accept 
it when bequeathed to him for himself 


Wheeler 
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W hilst dealing -with the internal admmistnt on of 
the country , and arranging for the protection of its 
frontier, Clivo bad not been unmindful of tho other 
dut} strongly impressed upon him by the Court of 
Directors that of examining the paj and aJJoiraneos 
of their militarj officers xrith special reference to an 
allowance known as Bitta Batta m a mihtar^ 
sense represented the extra sum or allowance granted 
to soldiers when on held dut^ Practically it had 
been granted on the following principle Officers had 
been allowed a fixed monthlj pay and allowances not 
including batta whoa they were serMOg in garrison 
^Vhcn they took tho field thej drew on extra sum ns 
batta known as full batta, but when the^ wero 
detached to an out station, not being actuallj m the 
field they drew only half that amount, which was 
called half batta After the battle of Plassoy Jlir 
Jafar m the profusion of bis gratitude had bestowed 
upon the officers an additional sum equal to full batta 
This was called double batta and ns long as the 
army rras m the field fighting for the interests of that 
chief ho continued with the sanction of the Council 
of Calcutta to disburse that allowance Mir K'tsim on 
his succession had expressed his intention to continue 
this pay ment and had assigutd to the Company for 
that purpose amongst others the revenues of three dis 
tncts But tho Court of Directors not fully realizing 
that (he tran'action with lUr K^siin was one emi 
nently advantageous to tbemselves and forgetting 
that the receipt of the revenues of the three proAonces 
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was accoTQpamed by aaa obligation, chose to forget 
the latter point, and accepting the revenues, issued 
peremptory orders to discontinue the disbursement of 
double batta This order seemed so unjust that tho 
then Council of Calcutta (1762), on receiving it wont 
thoroughly into the question and in a despatch to 
the Court submitted the case foi the officers in the 
strongest tenns The reply of the Court adds one 
proof to many of the unfitness of men not belonging 
to the ruling class to exercise supreme authoritj The 
Directors refused the prajer of their servants on 
grounds which, bj no artifice of dcspatch'Writjng 
could be made to apply to the circumstances of th( 
case 

Thatreplj was dated the 9th of il arch, 1763 Just 
one month earher tho Calcutta Council had appointed 
a Special Committee on tho spot to exammo end 
report upon the question But before tho CommitUt 
could complete its inquiries there broke out that var 
with llir Kdsim, iiluch called for the oxtraordinarj 
exertions of tho class whose claims were under ex- 
amination Tho services of Majors Adams and Cariiat. 
two of tho memherb of tho Committee, were required 
in tho field, and it was by the splendid exertions of 
the former and his officers that the Company nas 
rescued from iininincnt peril The inquiry droppcil 
during tho war 

But although tin. splendid exertions of the ofhctrs 
ssicd Bntisli intcrefita m 1763 the Court of Dtixctop* 
did not the loRs persist in resolving to curtail (heir 
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allowances On the 1st of June 1764 whilst the 
arraj having conquered Mir Kdiim stood opposed to 
the forces of the Nawfib-AXnzir of Oudh thej dc 
spatehed the most precj*ie orders that the allowance of 
double hatta should be discontinued from tho date of 
the receipt of their order Probablj the Court of 
Directors was the onl^ ruhng bodv m the world which 
would ha^e dared to issue an order greatlj curtailing 
allowanees to an arraj in the field opposed to greatly 
■superior forces whose triumph would mean destruction 
to the Company But this la but one instance of 
the dodged incapacity to rule with which the history 
of the Court of Directors abounds 

When the despatch reached India the army bad hut 
just gamed the bloody and deoisi>e battle of Baksar 
Tho Calcutta Council dared not at such a moment 
carry out the orders of tho Court There were other 
reasons for delay Lord Ch\o was on hts way from 
England and to him probably special instructions 
bad been giren. 

We have seen the course which Lord Chve pursued 
with reference to the other bmnebes of the admimstra 
tion It was the end of the year 1 765 before he touched 
the army Then he issued instructions that from the 
istof Janniry 1766 the doable batta should be with 
drawn except as regarded the second brigade then 
stationed at Allah^lh&d This brigade on account of 
the high prices of provisions at the station and the 
expense of procuring the necessary supplies from 
Europe was to be allowed double batta in the field 
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and the old original single batta in cantonnients or in 
garrison, nntil it should be recalled within the pro- 
vinces This rule was to be applied to all tioops 
beyond the Karmnas-i Clivo directed further that the 
rest of the army should receive single hatta when 
inarching or in the fidd and half single batta when m 
cantonment or in gamson, as at lilungir or Patn& , 
but when, at Calcutta or within the Presidency 
division the officers would receive no batta at all, but 
free quarters in lieu of it 

The order was badly received by the officers They 
had enjoyed the privilege of double batta and its 
accessories so long that they bad come to regaid such 
allowances as their right by prescription They at 
once memorialized the Government with a view to 
obtain a modification But tho reply Clive invariably 
gave them was to the effect that the orders of the 
Court had left him no option in the matter Driven 
into a corner, their regard for their interests got the 
better of their sense of discipline The officers of tho 
soieral brigades and rt^iincnts entered mto a cor- 
respondence with one another, formed cotfiimttee9,and 
decided to wrench by force the rights as they deemed 
them of which the order of the Court had deprived 
them In a word the European array of India, officers 
and men — for tbo men were prepared to follow tho 
lead of the ofTicera — combined against tho Govern- 
ment 

Space will not permit me, nor is it requisite that 
I should detail the mcasarcs thoy adopted to htnd tho 
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GoTcrnmmt to their wiU It most suffice to state 
that the mutmj u-as ol a most formidable character 
So complete was the orgamzation of the conspiring 
officers, so well laid were their plans, so secret had 
been their measures, that, durmg the period of four 
months the orgamzaUon was in progress, not a smgle 
whisper of It had reached the Government Chic 
received the first intimation of it when he was offi 
cially informed of it hj the commander of the first 
hngado-a man who sympalhiaed with the movement 
and desired its success At the moment the con- 
spirators were ready for action That they possessed 
the sjmpathy of the members of the Civd Service 
was shown by the fael that the latter eubscrihed 
140 000 rupees to aid the movement and supplied the 
conspuators with copies of the proeeedmgs of the 
Government. 

Formidable as was the situaUon no hving man w^ 
so well qualified to deal with it as was Kive In tte 
hour of danger he eoared above hia fellows The 
danger here was greater than the danger of Arcot, 
than at the eurpnses of Kav enpik and of SamiSv cram , 
than during the hour of doubt at Plassey His oppo- 
nents were his own men— men whom he had led to 
victory Thej possessed aU the fortified places, the 
guns, the material of war From the frontier same 
rumours of the advence of a MarStha nrmj, 60,000 
strong to wrest AllahSbId and Karra from his hand 
But there ho wae, the same cool, paUent, defiant mM 
he hadliecn when confronted by the bayonets of the 
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riench at KdvenpSk and Samiiveram He knew 
that the Government he represented was in the most 
immment danger, that if the mutineers should move 
forward, he bad not the means to oppose them 
The manner m which Clivo met this danger is 
a lesson for all time Hot for an instant did he 
quail Never was he more resolved to carry out the 
orders he had issued regarding hatta than when he 
was told, that, in the presence of the enemy on the 
frontier, the officers would resign then commx'^sions 
if the order were not withdrawn 

For the moment, fortunately, the conspirators had 
resolved to await his action He, then, would take 
the initiative On the very day when he received the 
report of the emstence of the conspiracy he formed 
a committee composed of himself, General Carnac, 
and Mr Sykes, to cany out tho plan of action he had 
formed First he and they resolved to send imme- 
diately to Madras for officeis Then they passed a 
lesolution declaring that any officer rceignmghis com 
mission should be debarred from serving the Company 
in any capacity and sent copies of it to the seveml 
brigades for distribution to all concerned Chvo 
then burned to Murshidibfid he addiessed the recal- 
citrant officers stationed there, spoke to them in 
terms firm yet conciliatory told them they were 
acting very wrongly and very foolishly that thoj 
were infringing the very discipline which the^ know 
to he tho mornstay of on armj that although im- 
mediate success might be theirs they must bo beaten 
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m tho long run. tlint such conduct could onlj bo 
pardoned on condition of immediate submission 
Touched by the language of tho man who had been 
to them an object of veneration, all the officers, two 
jounghentenanta oNccplcd, hesitated— then submitted 
absolutely Tins success was followed by similai 
results at tho othci stations in tho Presidency divi- 
sion V isitod by Oamac and Sykes In that division 
only two captains and a lieutenant continued re- 
calcitrant 

There remained then only the important centres of 
llungir, BfinUpur (PatnA) and AllahAbdd, the officers 
stationed there being bound to each other by the 
most solemn engagements At the fimt-naraed of 
these places the Commandant was Sir Robert Fletcher, 
himself a well wisher to tho plot When the officers 
there simultaneously tendered their resignation, agree 
mg to serve for fifteen days longer without paj, 
Fletcher received them with sympathj, and told 
them he would forward their letter to headquarters 
At BAnkipur, then the militaiy cantonment of PatnA, 
the commandant, Sir B Barker, one of tbe superior 
officers who had accompanied Clive from England 
acted far differently BeforA replymg he commu 
mcated with Lord Chve, then at Murshid'vbAd and 
received from him instructions to place under arrest 
eNerj officer whose conduct should seem to him to 
come under the construction of mutiny, and to detain 
such at BAnklpur until it might be possible to convene 
a general court-martial to try them To render 
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complete tbc nocesaar} nnmbcrs of fieW-onicors Clive 
promoted on the spot two officers known to bo lojal 
Tho B'lnkipnr oflieera followed, nevertheless, the con- 
duct of their comrades at Mungir, and resigned m 
a bodj Barker not onl> declined to accept those 
resignations, but arrested four of tho ringleaders and 
despatched them by water to Calcutta This bold 
action paralyzed the iccalcitrants, and followed up 
as it was by the journey of Clive to Mungir, accom 
panied bj some officers who had come round fiom 
Madras, it dealt a blow to the mutineers from which 
they never completely rallied 

But at Allahdbdd tho danger was still more menac- 
ing There and at the station of Surdjpur, only tno 
officers, Colonel Smith, and a Major of the same name 
were absolutely untamted four were but shgbtly so, 
and could be depended upon to act with the Smiths 
in on emergency , all the otbeie had pledged themselves 
to the cause Those of the latter stationed at Alla 
hdbad display ed their disafiection m the usual manner, 
whereupon Major Smith commanding there, calling 
on the sipabis to support him placed under arrest 
every officer in the place the four slightly tainted 
officers excepted He then informed the mutinous 
officers that he would shoot down without mercy any 
and e\eiy officer who shendd break: his arrest This 
action was most effective All the officers but six 
submitted and were allowed to return to duty The 
SIX were deported to Patnil, to be tried there A 
similar course was followed by Colonel Smith at 
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Surtljpiir, with thp roiult, liowP%cr, that ncarlj oni. 
half of tho olliccr.. rcmainoil rccakitronl, and aero 
despatched tmder arre t to Calcutta 

Slcanwhilc at lluaglr tho oDiccrs continued in 
a thorough state of disorgauiiation, tho commander 
Sir Ilohert Fletcher, encouraging them Tin. dav 
hefore CliTcs arrital an olTiccr whom ho hod sent 
in adiancc Colonel Champion surprising the oilicers 
m full eonclaic, learned from them that thej desiml 
to recount their grioianccs to Clivo m person On 
learning this Chie directed them to parade with their 
men tho followmg morning giMug directions simul 
taneouslj to Cliampion to bring to the ground tiio 
ballahons of siptliis under tho command of Captain 
F Smith an ofliccr known to bo lojuiL Then a verj 
cunous circumstance happened Smith had but just 
entered tho fort with his aipthls when ho noticed that 
the Europeans infantrj and artilUrj were turning 
out to mutinj Without a moments hesitation he 
marched towards them with his sipthts seized bj a 
bold strategic moremeut a mound whicli was the kcj 
of the pOBiUon completely domiaating tho ground on 
which the Europeans were drawn up The latter 
who were on the point of quiltmg the fort, notmg 
tho commanding position occupied by the sipdhis 
halted and hesitated Smith took advantage of the 
pause thus caused to toll them that unless they should 
retire mstantly to their barracks ho would fire upon 
them At the moment Sir E Fletcher came up 
began to encourage the reaoltcrs and to distribute 
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money amongst tbom, suddenly, however, taking in 
the exact position, ho changed his tone, ordered the 
lecolcitrant officers to leave the fort within two hours, 
and reported the whole circumstance to Lord Clive 
The officers left at once, and the incident closed for 
the daj but when, the following morning Clive 
entered the fort and addressed the assembled soldiers 
on the wickedness of their conduct, praised and re- 
warded the BipShfa for their behaviour, the men gave 
way The mutiny, as far as Mungir was concerned, 
was over Meanwhile the officers c^cpelled by Fletcher 
had encamped within a short distance of Mungir, re- 
solved to wait there the arrival of their comrades 
from other stations But they bad to deal with a 
man who would stand no tnfliog Chve despatched 
to them an order to set ont forthwith for Calcutta , 
and to quicken their movements he sent a detachment 
of sipahfs to see that lus order was obeyed After 
that there was no more mutiny at Mungir or in the 
stations dependent upon it 

At BSnkipur the officers notwithstanding the action 
of Sir B Barker, previously noted, had sent their 
commissions fin bloc to Lord CUve But the news of 
the occurrences at Mungir etartled and frightened 
them When then Lord Chve arrived at PatnS, ho 
found the officera penitent and humble, and that his 
only task was to pardon There, too he learned with 
pleasure the successful action of the two Smiths at 
AllahSbid and Surajpui He remained then at Patnfi 
to crush the last embers of the mutiny, and to arrange 
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for the Inngmg to justice of the nnglcnders Tins 
last task he performed in a manner ^\hich tempered 
justice mth merej Fletcher, who had plajed a 
double part, and aihose actions were prompted bj 
personal greed, was brought to a court-martial and 
cashiered Five other officers were deported, but 
of tbe<5e, one, John NcmUc Parker was reinstated 
in 1769, and surMved to render glorious service 
to the Companj, giving his bfe for his masters in 
17S1 

Tlie comparaU^e ease with which Clive suppre&sed 
this formidable conspiracy was due to one cause alone 
sooner did CUve hear of the combination than 
instead of waiting to bo attacked, ho seized the 
initiative tlie mutineers allowed him to strike the 
first blow, standing on the defensive in their isolated 
positions, thej gave the opportunitj to Clive to 
destroy them in detail It was the action which 
Napoleon einplojed against the Austrians in 179 ®» 
1805 and m 1809 It is useless to speculate what 
might have been tbe result if Clive bad stood os the 
majority of men would have stood on the defensive 
Bj the opposite course bo not onlj saved tho situa 
tion but achieving a very decisive victory, struck 
a blow at insubordination which gave an altered tone 
to the officers of tho orroy then as much hankering 
after ungodly pelf as were then brethren m tho Civil 
Service Never, throughout his glorious career as 
a soldier did Cbv c s charactei and his conduct stand 
higher than when m dealing out punishment for the 
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mutinj ^\hich lie and ho alone had suppressed he 
remembered the former ecrviccs of the soldiers who 
hod been led owaj and ga\c them all n few in 
comgibles excepted tho opportunity to rctrie\o their 
clioroctcrs on fiituio fields of battle 

Tho task of Cli>o in India had now been nc 
compliabed. Thoroughly had he earned through the 
mission entrusted to him He had cleansed ns far as 
a\as possible tho Augean stable He lia 1 given bim 
self no recreation lie was completely m orn out He 
had announced to the Court of Directors so far 1 ack 
ns 1765 his intention to resign as soon as ho could do 
60 TNitbout inconvenience to the pubLc interests The 
Court in reply whilst most bandsoiDoly acknowledg 
mg his services had begged him to devote yet one 
year to India When that lettei reached him De 
cember 1766 he had already accomphshod all that 
with the means and powers at his disposal it was 
possible to carry through He felt then that broken 
in health he might retire with honour from the 
country he had won for England Having penned 
a ■valuable minute laying down the principles which 
should guide the policy of his successor based upon 
his own action during the preceding three years he 
made ovei to ono of his colleagues of the Select Com 
mittee MrVerelst* the office of Governor andnomma 
ting Colonel Biebaid Smith then on the frontier to 

Mr Sumner wl ose reak character I have de or bed and who 
bad beer des gnated Lord Give a auecesaor had been for ed to 
ro9 S“ b** ® Select Comm ttee 
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bo Commandor-in-oliief, Mr. Sykco, Mr. Carter, and 
Mr Eccober, to form, -willi the Governor, tho Select 
Committee, ho hade farewell to his friends, and, on 
tho egth of January, 1767, embarked on board the 
good ship Britanma for England. 



CHAPTER XV 

TheRfTCRN op TncCONQUrnOR-STATESMAN, AND THh 
Reception accorded to him bt ms Codntrv- 

MEN HIS StrUOOIES, AND HIS DeATII 

One of the ablest and most impartial of English 
historians, the fifth Earl Stanhope, has thus summed 
up hi8 appreciation of the results of the second 
adminisfiation of Chre m India ‘On the ivbole it 
may be said that his second command was not les« 
important for reform than his first had been for con- 
quest By this the foundations at least, of good 
government were securely laid And the results 
would have been greater still could Clive have re- 
mamed longer it his post' It was impossible he 
could remain In December, 1766, his weakness was 
so great as to disable him from wntmg He required 
rest and as we have seen he embarked for Entrland 
at the close of the month following to find there, alas I 
no rest but on the contrarj the bitterest, the most 
persistent, the most unscrupulous enemies, their 
attacks prompted by the corrupt officials whom he 
had driven from the posts they had abused, and who 
were able, nevertheless, to enhst in their vile pereecu- 
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Ixiforo the House of Commons, that although tho 
admiral had refused to sign tho document, ho had, to 
the best of his heliof, permitted Mr. Lushington to 
afBs his name ; and certainly amongst those who 
benefited by the transaction was Admiral Watson 
liimself, who, after the triumph of tho conspirators, 
claimed even more than ho received. But it was on 
these two points that tho miscreants whom Clive, in 
his second administration, had driven from the posts 
they had sullied, and their allies, based a persecution 
which tortured the enfeebled frame of tho conqueror. 

Clive’s real fault in^ the eyes of the leaders of tho 
persecution was that he had become rich himself, and 
had prevented them, from fattening on the plunder of 
the conniry he had conquered. To most men, in fact 
to all but a very few men, in England and in France, 
India was a terra incognita whither a certain few 
repaired young, and whence they returned, in the 
prime of their manhood, rich, and often with a great 
reputation. Why was it that such men were at once 
subjected to the vilest persecution? The fact that 
they were so is incontestable. Clive himself and 
Warren Hastings, whose reputation has recently been 
splendidly vindicated by two great Englishmen \ are 
cases in point in England ; Dupleix and La Boxirdon- 
nais and Lally, in France. It is the saddest of sad 
stories ; tho men who had rendered the most brilliant 

' Sir FitzJajnea Stephen in the com of Nanda-KuDiar : Sir John 
Strachey in reference to the charges respecting Oudh and 
Kobilkhand. 
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•services to tbeir respective countries finding their 
bitterest enemies often amongst the ilinistcrs of tho 
Crown. There is little to discnmmito between the 
condnet of parliamentarj England and despotic France 
except in the degree of nuccry and punishment to 
■which they alike subjected the most illustrious of their 
countrymen who had served m India. 

To return. It will be remembered that m his second 
administration Cbi e had punfied the Civil Service of 
Bengal The corrupt men whom ho had ejected had 
returned to England whilst he was «jtill m India the 
charges made against them accompanving or preceding 
them in the despatches transmitted to the Court of 
Directors On receiving thc^ despatches the Court, 
having taken the opinions of their own lawyers and 
of those of the Crown resolved to bring the culprits to 
trial for havmg accepted presents from the natiaes 
after they had received tho order from tho Court 
iTiaVing such acceptance penal But the inculpated 
men were rich and they re&olved to appeal from the 
Directors to the Proprietors There had been a differ- 
ence between the'^e two bodies as to whether the 
annual dividends should be increased from ten tbe 
amount recommended by the Court, to twelve and 
a half per cent, Vt the annual meeting the votes of 
tbe men dismissed hr Chve enabled the Proprietors to 
carrj their pomt. The corrupt clique utilized this 
■nctorv by proposing and carrying a resolution that 
the prosecutions instituted against them should be 
dismissed. This was accordmgly done 
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Two raontlis Inter, Jul^ 14 Cli^o Innjlcd in England 
llo was recci\c<l Tho King and Queen admitted 
him to private audiences Tlio Court of Directors 
received him in full conclave, immediately after his 
reception hj their Majesties thanked him for his 
splendid nchiGieinontB, and immediately coniened 
a general Court to confirm tho proposal that thojfigir, 
granted him hy "Mir Jafar, should ho confirmed to him 
for an additional ten years This resolution was 
uuaminously passed 

So far lliore was no sign of tho coming storm Kot 
a sound of tho distant liumcano had been wafted to 
tho care of Chvo Ho had returned as ambitious as 
ho over had been, rc«ohod to de\oto to the service of 
his country tho energies lio had displayed in tho East 
Already he had made arrangements to secure scats for 
himself and for si'^ of his relatives, whoii to rest 
before the elections should take place he started for 
Pans (January, 1768) with Lady Clive and a small 
party He was very confident m the future He had 
i-eceived personally the Kings commands to lay before 
bis Majesty lus ideas of the Company’s aETaire both at 
homo and abroad with a promise of liis Majesty s 
countenance and protection m. onythmg ho might 
attempt for the good of tho nation and the Company 
H.e had seen so much of what he called * the ignorance 
and obstinacy of the Court of Directors who ho 
stated 10 a letter to bis succ^sor Mr Yerelat are 
universally despised and hated that he felt sure his 
would be the hand in the coming meeting of the Court 
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of Propnetors, to ■'t'ly Ibcir fall or to renew their 

Mlality In a word, Im confidence was ne\cr greater, 

never did he feel more assured regarding the future 
\ et^ during this confidence of tic soul, tins longing 
for political warfarCj his nearest fnends could easily 
detect that he had not sufiicicnUj recovered from the 
strain of his last three joars m India. His body did 
not respond to the call of the ever active brain. His 
friends and his physicians urged him then to take 
a complete rest and hohday of fourteen to fifteen 
months m France 'With difficulty they induced him 
to stay eight months. Then he returned to find that 
he and his six relaUvos bad, m his absence, been 
elected Hembers of Parbament. 

His return produced a renewal of the acUvily of his 
enemies. They filled London with stones of his rapa- 
cit5 Sir Bobert Fletcher, whose shameful conduct 
dormg the mutiny of the officers I have recorded 
wrote against him a pamphlet which imtated him 
gready °He was hardly to be prevented from answer- 
mg it There were other considerations which, at this 
Ume, affected his career When the general eleebon 
at which ho and his fnends were returned had taken 
place, the Ministry was presided over by the Duke of 
Grafton, Lord Chatham being Lord Pnw Seal and 
Lord ^orth Chancellor of the Exchequer At the md 
of 1769 Chatham was forced by the state of his health, 
which had long been bad, to resign , and m the January 
of the year foUowmg the Duke of Grafton resigned 
and was succeeded as Lord of the Treasury 
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■fay Lord North Clivo had not posed as a supporter 
of either of these adnunistiations He had declared 
himself to be a supporter of George Grenville the 
head of the Grenville Whigs, who were then in oppo- 
sition It has been claimed* for him that Clive 
declined to commit bi Tns Rlf to nny party of the Indian 
policy of which he was ignorant But none of the 
xaemhera of Ijoxd North s Cabinet knew anything of 
India and if Clive, commanding seven votes had 
been asked to join it, he might have educated his 
colleagues on the subject An opportunity of follow- 
ing such a course seemed to occur when Jlr Wedder- 
hum, an able lawyer and a personal ally of CUve> 
joined the North llinistty, hut Clive remained etaunoU 
to the Grenville connexion exercising but little in 
fluence and exposed all the time to the bitter shafts 
of his enemies which increased every daj in mtensitj 
and venom To make the situation stiU less endur- 
able George Grenville died (November, 1770) 

Meanwhile affairs in India were not progressing 
satisfactorily In Bengal indeed Jlr Verelst, acting 
on the lines laid down by Chve had with the sup 
port of hia colleagues succeeded m maintaiDing peace 
and prosperity But in Madras tho incursions of 
Haidar AH an adventurer who by sheer abihty and 
danng had climbed to tho highest place in tho 
kingdom of Mysore bad caused the English in that 
Presidency severe losses and forced them to incur an 
expenditure which deprived the Proprietors of Indian 
* Malcolm a C7 cc. 
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Stock of all clianoo of dlTidcnds for somo time to 
come. To meet this finimcM emborrafisment tho 
CTo-scn imd tho Company could dream of no other 
device than'the futile ono of sending to India three 
commissioners, who, under the name of Supervisors, 
should have full power over all the other servants of 
tho Company. They nominated accordingly Mr. Van- 
• sittart, who, from having been the warmest friend 
of Clive, had become his bitterest opponent; and 
who, but for the successful opposition of Clive and 
h'ls friends, would have been appointed Governor m , 
succession to Mr. Verclst. With him they associated 
Mr, Scraflon, an old and valued servant of the Com- 
pany; and Colonel Foido, the conqueror of tho 
•■Northern Sirkdre and of Biderrn— both intimate 
frie-nds and adherenU of Clive. These gentlemen 
sailed in tho -duroni frigate in the autumn of 1769. 
The Airom reached tho Cape in eafety, but was 
never heard of after she had quitted Simons Bay. 


It was supposed that she foundered at sea. 

Some considerable time elapsed bcfoiu it had been 
realized in England that tho Supervisoiu had farhd 
them, and that it would be necessary to take other 
measures to remedy existing evils. Meanwhile events 
had happened which increased the necessity for im- 
mediate and effective action. In 177U e_ 
provinces were visited by a famine cvceeding in m- 
tenaty all the famines of preceding ages. There had 
been, in yearn gone by, no beneficent strangers from 
the West to make, as in later years, provision for the 
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occurrence of bo great a calamity Tho rams had 
failed , the water in the tanks bad dried up , the nce- 
fields had become parched and dry There were but 
few stores handy to enable the foieigner to disburse the 
necessary gram It was the first famine experience 
of tbe English, and they too had made no provision 
for it The misery was terrible The large centies of 
industiy, the only places where there n as a chance 
of obtaining food, became thronged with the dying 
and the dead The nvers floating corpses to the sea 
became so tainted that tbe very fish ceased to he 
wholesome food In summing up, two years later, 
the efiects of tbe famine on the population, the 
Governor General in Council declared that in some 
places one*balf and, on tbo whole, one third of tho 
inhabitants had been destroyed It need scarcely be 
added that this terrible calamity affected tbe Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock in a manner, to them 
the most vital — it destroyed their prospects of largo 
dividends 

To remedy this evil the brams of tho Court of 
Directors could devise no other scheme than that 
which the foundering of tho Awora had previously 
baffled they would send out other Supervisors 
But Lord North had taken tho matter m hand He 
brought in a bill providing for tho constitution in 
Calcutta of a Supreme Court to consist of a Chief 
Justice and three Pmsnd judges appointed by tho 
Crown , giving to tho Qoicmor of Bengal authority 
01 er tho two other Pn-aidencica, uitU tho title of 
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aoTCrnor-Gencnil, to bo usoiilcd and controlled by 
a Connell of flic members The great blot of this 
bill rras the clause Trlneh gave a controlling power 
to tic Council The Govcnior-Cencral bad m it but 
one vote, and in case of cquabtj, a casting-vote 
Mr Warren Hastings who, Iwelio months before 
had succeeded Mr John Cartier' as Governor, was 
appointed first Governor-General of India 

Tho -war with Haidar All and Iho famine m Bengal 
had brought India and Indian matters very promi- 
nently into the parhamentarj discussions of I77'» ' r T~ 
and 1773 and during these tho name of Lord Chvo 
had not been spared The attacks against him were 
led prmeipallj by General Burgoyno, a naluml son 
of Lord Bmgley, best known in history as the com 
mender who surrendered a British arms ,3 79' strong 
to tho American colonists' In April, 177'> tbis 
officer had become Chairman of a Select Committee 
composed of thirty one members to mqnite and 
report on Indian affairs Another Committee called 
Secret, and composed of thirteen memhera nominated 
by ballot, was appointed on the motion of Lord 
Berth, m November of the same year to take into 
consideration tho whole sUto of the Company's affairs 
Into the other proceedmgs of these committees this 
volume has no cause to enter but they had scarcely 
been constituted when they began to let fly their 
arrows at Lord Chvo The chief cause of these attacks 

» Mr Cartier 1 ad Mr VereUt m 1769 

» At October *1 
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n Ro well sUted b} tin Rolicr imrulo<l IiiAlormnb lliat 
I cAnnot rtfrnin from quoting Ins remarks * Besides 
tlio public w rollers of wlncli lie (Ixinl Cli\o) stood 
Accused, tbtro vas also iinm> be ftareil, a ftolmg of 
por>onAl at work ngninst Intii IIw%nst wcnltb 
1 ccamo a more ptrikiiig mark for calumny when con- 
tro&tcd with the fmAweial embarrassinents of tho 
Birtctors jn wlioso f>er\ice lie Imd gamed it And 
bis profusion, as cstr happens, offi-ndcd far more 
persons than it plooseil Ho bad bought the noble 
scat of Clniemont from tho DucbcM Dowogcr of 
b»e\\caRtlc, Aud was luiproMWg it at laMsh cost. Ho 
had RO far in>c»tcd inono^ in tho smaller Iwroughs 
that ho could reckon on bringing into BarljAtacnt 
a retinuo of six or sesen friends or kmsmen Under 
such circumstances tho StJcct Committee o> or which 
Burgojno presided, tnado Clisc tlieir more especial 
object of Attack Tbe^ drew forth into the light of 
daj so^e^al transactions certainly not well formed to 
bear it as the foigery of Admiral ‘Watson b Bignature, 
end tho fraud practised on Ainmehand But at the 
same time thej' could not shut out the lustro of the 
great deeds he had performed Clt^o himself was 
unspannglj questioned, and treated vnth slight re- 
gard As be complains m one of his speeches “I 
Iheir humble serxant the Earon of Plassey, ba^e been 
examined bj the Select Committee more like asheep- 
stealei than a mem'ber of ttiis House * And he adds, 
with perfect truth I am sure. Sir, if I had any sore 
’ Lord Bttuihope b JlxiHarf afEnglund toI ti 
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places about me, they tronld have been found they 
have probed me to the bottom , no lenient plasters 
have been applied to heal , no, Sir, they Trere all of 
the blister kind, prepared with Spanish flies and other 
pro^ocallves ” ’ 

Throughout these attacks Clive never lost his 
calmness or Ins presence of nsmd. I^ever once did 
his loflj spirit quail He stood there still the un- 
conquered hero ready to meet evciy charge, some- 
times retorting but always nobly, on Ins adversanes 
His friends rallied gallantly round him His par 
ticularfnendjilr Wedderhum.then Sohcitor General, 
ga>e him a support as valuable os it was unstinted 
"When ins administration in Bengal was spoken of by 
his old eneraj, ilr Sulivan, in the House in a man 
ner which whilst not directly attacking if, convejed 
the impression that there nas a great deal more in 
the background, Cliv© went through eicrj pha'^e of 
his career m Bengal defending bis own action m a 
style which gamed for him admiration It was not, 
however, until the month of May, 1773 that General 
Burgoyne defined the vague charges which had there- 
tofore supplied the place of argument, and brought 
them forward, as a vote of censure in three resolu 
tions. These resolutions ran as follows (i) ‘ that all 
acquisitions made under the influence of a mihtary 
force, or b^ treaty with fon.ign princes, did of right 
belong to the State ’ , (2) * that to appropriate ac- 
quisitions BO made to the private emoluments of 
persons entrusted with any civil or military power 
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ofllio Stilo 11 illegnl’, (^)'lhflt ycr^ grcnt suras of 
inoTjc}, and otiicr \nlua)>1o |trojx.rt^, lifid been ac- 
tjuiTctl in llengnl from pnnees and othcre of Uiat 
country bj persons entrusted Mith tlio ct\»l and 
iinhtnr^ pouers of the State b^ means of such powers, 
vlucli sums of inonej and laluable property haio 
l>ctn appropriated to the pnxato tiso of such persons ’ 
Theio resolutions namwl nol od} Hut m the speech 
in nhich the^ wen. intro Itictd Burgo^Tio took caro 
that there should 1 c no doubt ns to tho person against 
whom thej were directed Ho dwelt, with a bitler- 
neia not to bo surpassed, on all tho delinquencies, real 
and imaginary, of tlio conqueror of Bengal lie traced 
aB tho imefortunos which bad suhsiqucntl) happened 
to the Cotnpnn) to tho trcaionnblo compact ivhich 
had dethroned Sititj ud daulit and placed SIfr Jafor 
on his scat and denounced tlio conduct of the authors 
of that transaction as black perfidy ’ IIo denounced 
also in terms equally seierc tbo treatment of Amin- 
chand , the forging of tho name of Admiral l\ntson 
the ogreement, which he said bad extorted from llfr 
Jafai enormous sums under tUo guiso of presents to 
the leading sonants of the Company m Bengal On 
tbo second administration of Clive, which was really 
a long stiviggle against tbo corruption by wbicb he 
was surrounded Buigoyno railed as bitterly and ns 
unsparingly Nor was bo content with merely raihng 
Before he sat down be deidared that if the House 
should pass his resolutions he would not stop there 
but would proceed to follow them up with others his 
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oliject being to comrel O'osc who had acquired largo 
Bams of money m the manner ho had dononnccd to 
make a full and complete icstitution 

The Sohcitor-Gencra).Abcddcrhuin, conducted tho 

defence for Chro, and it was noticeable that tho party 
styled 'tho ICing’a Friends,' amongst many others, 
gave him their support Tho Attorney General, Thiir- 
low, supported Burgoyno, and the Prime Mmister, 
Lord hTorth, acted with him The acting on these 
resolutions did not, however, indicate tho real sense 
of tho House, for many of those who supported them 
thought It would bo better for the cause of Clivo that 
the further resolutions threatened by Burgoyno should 
bo proceeded with in order that a decisive a oto should 
bo taken on a motion implicalmg Chao by name 
rather than on resolutions of a vague and general 
character Tho resolutions, then, wore earned 

Burgoyno then proceeded, os he had promised, to 
follow up his victory On tho . 7* of May ho brought 
forward tho tollowmg resolution ‘That it appeam to 
this House that tho Bight Honourable Eobert, Lorf 
Clive, Baron of Plassey, m tho kingdom of 
about tho time of Uie deposition of Siriij ud dauM, 
and tho estahlushmont of Mir Jafar on the musnad, 
through tho influence of the powers with which he 
was entrusted as member of the Select Committee and 
Commander-m chief of tho British forces did o a 
and po'ssc's himself of two laklis of rupees as m 
mander m chief, ft furthci sum of two lakhs and 
eighty thousand rupees ns member of the belect 
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Committee, nnd n further sum of fli'ctocn lakhs or more* 
under tlit denomination of a pri\ntc donation which 
BUniH amounting together to twenty lakhs nnd cight\ 
thousand rupees were of Gallic, in Lnglish monej, of 
two hundred and thirtj-four thousand pounds, and 
that m 80 doing tho said Kohert Clivo abused tho 
power with which ho was entrusted, to tlie evil ex- 
ample of tho servants of the public, nnd to the dis 
honour and detriment of tho State * 

No one could say that Ihcso charges wero not 
BufRcicntl^ pointed Clt\o met them with Iiis nccus- 
lomcd resolution Uo rejoiced Hint tlm real issue bud 
come at last , that tlio great jnry of tlio nation, tlio 
House of Commons was, after so long an intonnl 
devoted to cnlumnj , to abuse to vogue nnd shadowy 
charges to record its vote on tho real question On 
their decision on this icsolution ho would stand or 
fall The alternatuo which Ins fiercest finhts had 


presented to him the necessity to conquer or to ho 
disgraced was presented to him here He had won 
those fights by tho exercise rather of his lofty moral 
qualities than by his skill as a soldier and bi the 
exercise of the same quahtios he would win this one 
also And he did wm It After Bnigoyne introdue 
mg his leselution had traveled tho same ground he 
had followed m the preceding resolutions and had 
eonclnded by calling np„n the House like the old 
Homan heroes to stiio when the justice of the State 
requires It Clive rose to defend himself Keoap.tn 
lating the services he had rendered he remmded the 
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Hooso that the tronwctions m Bengal upon -which 
Burgoyno relied for a coDMction had been known m 
their general tenour to the Companj and the Crown 
■when they had thanked him not once hut repeatedly , 
for hi 3 services He proceeded then to evposo the 
interested and reicngeful motives of tho clique which 
had instigated the attack not sparing even those in 
high places -who, from various causes had allowed 
themselica to sanction it Turning from that point 
he asked promment attention to the fact that the 
India Office, now his accuser had almost forced him 
to proceed for the second time to Bengal, and had 
espressed a deep regret that his health had not 
allowed him to slay there longer ' After certificates 
such as these he added ‘am 1 to be brought here like 
a criminal and the very best parts of my conduct 
construed into crimes agamst the State 1 Statog 
then that the resolution if carried would reduce him 
to depend on his paternal inheritance of P“ 

annum he contmued But on this I am content to 
hve, and perhaps I shaU find more real content of 
mind and happmess than in the Inmbhng afiluence of 
an unsettled fortune But Su- I must make one 
more observation. H the definition of the hon gentle 
man (Colonel Buigoyne) and of this House that the 

State as expressed in these resolutions is quoad ! oc 

the Company tlien Sir every farthmg I enjoy is 
granted to me But to he called upon after sistMn 
years have elapsed to account for my conduct in tins 
manner and after an uninterrupted enjoymeut of my 
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propcrtj, to lio questioned, and considered ns obtain- 
ing it unwarranlnbli, 18 bard indeed, it is a treatment 
I should not Ihinh the Bnitsh Senate capable of 
But if such Blioultl bo the ease, I ha>o a conscious 
innocence ■uitbm mo that tells mo mj conduct is 
irrcproadiablc J’rtinj^as non. My enemies 

inaj take from me 'uhat I ha\c , the^ maj,a 8 the} 
think, make mo poor, but I dial! bo happy I mean 
not this as mj deftuco though I lia%o done for the 
present defooee will bo beard at that bar, but 

before 1 sit don n I ha\o one request to make to this 
House that s\hcn they coino to decide upon my 
honour, they will not foi^ct their own 

The debate was adjourned and in the few days 
follosnng eomo witnesses ga>e evidence at tho bar of 
the House Lord Cbves endence gi\en before the 
Select Committee, was also road there In tho debate 
that followed, Mr Stanley proposed to omit the words 
inculpating the honour of Clivo Mr Fuller seconded 
this amendment going oven further, and striking out 
the sentence referring to the exercise of undue in- 
fluence His suggestion was accepted and the House 
proceeded to discuss the amendment as so altered 
After a protracted debate the division was called for, 
when it was found that 155 members had voted for 
the amendment and 95 against it This victory 
stripped Burgoynes resolutions of all their atmg 
Vainly did a member of his party attempt to restore 
• the battle by moving that Clive had abused the 
> You may break but you shaU not bend me 
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powers intrusted to lum m acting na ho ft\ owcdly had 
acted Tho House refused to lo-open that question 
1*1110133, tit fi'O o’clock la tho morning tho House 
passed tho following resolution, a Inch consummated 
tho defeat of Burgoyno ‘That Bobort, Lord Cli\c, 
did, at the same time render great and meritorious 
services to his country ’ On this conclusion to tho 
violent attacks on Chvc, Lord Stanhope well versed 
m Parliamentary procedure, thus wrote ‘ Such a \ ote 
might be deemed almost a verdict of acquittal Cer- 
tainly, at least it show cd a wise reluctance to condemn 
It closed the whole case, and Chve had no further 
Parliamentary attack to fear ’ 

But though tho Mctory was gained tho struggle 
affecting the personal honour and fortune of a proud 
and 8 eixsiti\o man bad made deep inroads upon the 
constitution of ono who had l>ecn long suffering from 
the acute agonj caused by tho malady contracted in 
India Freed from the attack of bis enemies he 
might, had his health been only tolerable have looked 
forward to a high command m tho war just about to 
break out with tho colomsts of North America There 
he would have been in bis place, there under the 
influence of constant action, ho would ba^ 0 forgotten 
his troubles , even his oft-recurring spasms might 
have disappeared But after tho Parharaentarj contest 
was over, with tho waning of tho ever present excite- 
ment, his health became worse In vain did he repair 
to Bath to try tho effect of its waters In vam, finding 
that for him tho virtues of tho Bath waters had 
o 
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departed, did he proceed to the Continent for travel. 
Rest came not. A complication of disorders pre- 
vented sleep, and travel failed to remedy the evil. 
His mind had no longer the sustaining power •which 
in former days bad enabled him to meet with tran- 
quillity the froiRTiB of Fortune. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1774, and shortly afterwards, in November of 
that year, when apparently thoroughly conscious fell 
by his own hand. ‘ To the last,’ wrote Lord Stanhope, 
‘ he appears to have retained bis serene demeanour and 
stem dominion of his will.* It is difficult for us who 
have followed his career to realise the terrible up- 
eettlng of the balance of the great brain which had 
brought such an act •within the bounds of possibility. 

‘ Such was the end,’ says a French >vritcr, ' of one 
of the men who did the most for the greatness of 
England.’ That foreign verdict is at least incontest- 
able CaesarconqueiedGaulforhis country; Hannibal 
caused unrest to Rome fornearlyaquarter of a century; 
Wellington drove the French from Portugal and Spain 
The achievement of Obve was more splendid than any 
one of these He founded for this little island in the 

* Lord Stanhope relates » Btoiy regarding the manner of 
CliTe a death, told by the Earl of Shelborne, afterwards tlie 
first Marquis of Lansdown^ to the person from whom ha (Lord 
Stanhope) received jt ‘It go chanced, that a young lady, an 
attached friend of his (Clive’s) family, was then upon a visit at 
his house in Berkeley Square, and oat writing a letter, in one of 
Its apartments. Seeing Lord Oliva walk through, she called him 
to come and mend her pen Lord Clivo obeyed her summona, and 
taking out his penknife fulfilled her request , after wbicli, passing 
on to another chamber, he turned the same ^ife against himself ' 
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Atlantic a magnificent ompiro , an ompiro famous in 
antiquitj, renowned Binco tho timo of Alexander, 
^^hoso greatest sovereign had been tho contemporary 
of Queen Elizabeth, more enlightened than any of her 
predeces'iors, more tolerant, a more far sighted states- 
tnan e^en than she Ho was, according to Loid 


Stanhope, emphatically ‘ a great man ’ But ho was 
more than a groat man Liko Cams Juhus, he united 
two personalities , ho was a great statesman and a 
great soldier He was a roan of thought as well as 
a man of action No ndmimatmlion surpasses m tho 
strength of will of tho administrator, m excellenco of 
design, m thoroughness of purpose, and, as far as his 
mastcra w ould permit, in thoroughness of action, his 
second adimmstratiou of Bengal No general who 


er fought display cd greater calmness in danger, more 
coolness of brain than did Chvo at KAvoripdh, at 
SamiJlvernm, at Calcutta, when, on the fog rising, he 
found himself enveloped by tho Subahd&r s army , 40 ,too 
strong Nothing daunted him , nothmg clouded his 
judgment, his decision, tho decision of tho moment, 
was always right. In a word, ho was a bom master 


of men , 

But, says the roorolist bo committed faults, and at 
once tho false treaty niodo with Amiuchand is thrown 
into Iho face of tho histonan Yes, ho did do it . and 
not only that, ho stated m hia ovidcnco before iha 
House of Commons that if ho were again under tho 
same circumstances ho would do it again None of 
his detractors had had tho opportunity of judgmg of 
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the temble issues •which the threatened treachery of 
Aminchand had opened to his vision Upon the 
decision of Clive rested the lives of thousands To 
save those lives there appeared to him but one sure 
method available and that was to deceive the deceiver 
I think his decision "was a wrong one, but it should 
always be remembered that, as Chve stated before the 
Committee, he had no interested motive in doing what 
he did do , he did it "with the design of disappomting 
a rapacious man and of preventing the consequences 
of his treachery He was in a position of temblo 
reaponsihility, and he acted to save others Let the 
stem moralist stand m the same position as that in 
which Clive stood and it is just possible he might 
think as Chve thought At all events, this one fault 
for &.nU It was cannot or ought not to he set up os 
a counterweight against services winch have given this 
island the highest position amongst all the nations of 
the earth The House of Commons after a long debate, 
condoned it Might not Posterity, the Posterity which 
has profited by that veiy fault, bo content to follow the 
lead of tho House of Commons 1 "With all his faults, 
Chve was ‘ one of the men who did the most for the 
greatness of England That fact is before us every day 
His one fault hastened hie death, from the handle it 
gave to the envious and the revengeful, and took from 
him the chance of gaming fresh laurels m Amenca 
May not the ever living fact of his services induce us 
to overlook to blot out from the memory, that one 
mistake, which ho so bitterly expiated in his lifetime 1 
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^ce, 3 » 

31 appealed to by Duplem, 33 
attempted to prevent hostilities, 
34 capture of Madras took 
him by surprise, 3® 
regain Jladras, but failed, 39 
p iT.ny regained hladras, 4I 
slain. 45 ... r 

Aboola, story of the bridge of, 
compared to the battle of Ann, 

AwU Dost All at, 34 Safdar 
All proclaimed hawdb at. 35 
Murtul All declared himself 
f«aw£b at, 37 I»irini ul Mdlk 
with his army entered iS 
Salyod Muhammad murdered 
at, 39 left almost undefended, 
51 taken by Clive, £3 ** 

tacked by the French, 54 
French d spersed by CUve at. 
54 siege of, 65 strong gam 
son placed In, 59 Arcot men 
Vioned, 1S3. 
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AnUAOON, Englisli S*tl1«nent on 
tbe Coromitulol Coa«t, t8 
ApmhtrO’jo, Cartmn, at Conntil 
of Wnr, 53 arroatcd Ly Clive 
114 acquitted hy court-martial, 
. 

Abut AoMismftAtio’r, 179-50 
All'll batUe of, 56-sS iiencb 
defeated at, tS lit ruW de- 
clared for ^fahamraad All, 
58. 

Asap Jill, title granted to the 
family of Chin KClkh Khin, 
1 ? 

Anatlc Annual HegUirr, quoted, 
39 n 

AURAKCZEB, died in 1707, 16 
placed the SAhaha be bad eon 
minred under a ^Abaf iL<r, or 
chjef, 17 mentioned 85,171 
Aurora, mmte, m which Super 
vuort tailed, lott, 159 

Saj baj, fort near MaUpur, taken 
by Clive, 81 

nARAB Alf Governor ofTellore 
13 

BAKOsnf S rd} nd dauH e Com 
ttandcT m chief, 86 
BaKSab, battle of, {37, 181 
BiNKiPDB, military cantonmvnl 
of Patni, 185 Sir K. Barker 
commandaat at 185 nng 
leadeta arrested at, z86 
BAPri, Clive <ccainp>>d at, iif 
BARnwlir revenue of, granted 
money to Clive 117 
BAbr, CUve and 9Ifr Jabr 
marched to, ItS 

Barker S i R,, cotunmndant at 
Bdnklpnr, 1S5 arrested nng 
leaders at BAuklpar, iSd 
Babhett Commodore, m com 
mand of squadron 33 died, 
34 

Bath dive went to take t3ie 
waters at, 209 

Batta, lyg Mir Jafarg double 
batta, 179 djacontmaed tSo 
iSl double batta at Allahdbdd 
181 tingle batta 181 


Batlct, sir, Robert Clive’i uncle 
at fifanebeater, 9 

BxzcnEB, Mr , Memlver of Select 
Coinmittre, 191 

Cr>rABE4,occiinfed bytheFnghsh, 
157 Interview between Clive, 
General Camac, and Nawib- 
Watlr of Oudli at, 173 ZAmln 
dirnf, 175 

Bc'ioaL, Clive in. 85 eUte of 
oflitlrt in. J33 Clive'a achieve- 
mentt In 133-6 position of 
Bengal ITJ 

BnioiaATni, 93 

CinniRA, Butch defeated ly 
Forde and Knos at, 131 

Bmia, All VarJl Kb.<o, Governor 
of, 8$ Governor of rebelled 
against MJr Jafar, 115 Clive 
and M(r Jafar at, 117 seat of 
■olipotre manuractarv, tJ7 
Mfr Jafar yields It to East 
Ind a Company, ij6 

BtAAPtnt, king of, sold Pndnehen 
to the !^ncb in 167s, named 
afterwards Pondicherry, so 
Muzaffar Jang, Governor of 
44 

BiaiVAfiAR, IU]i( of granted a 
small portion of land called 
Cbennapaiauam to the English, 
18, 19 

Black Hols of Calcutta, 78 79 
85, 13* 

Blochuanh’s Ain (Aiharf, quo 
led 2i8n 

BoscAwsir, Admiral in command 
of fleet, 39 lad siege to Pcndi 
cherry, 39 eailed for England, 
4 « 

Bourdokhais, de la sent in 
command of a squadron 33 
landed at Madras 35 194 
captured Madras, 35 treaty, 
35 

Jtnlanma, ship on board which 
Cltve returned to England. 191 

Brooux s HUtojy of tie Bengal 
Army 99 n, 95 n 9^ n, 
109 n. 

Bubcotpe, General, 20X and n , 
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IpI iitUrV« cn Cllrt, JOi. 

r-iAi* «, Mr , i»t MmVh 

l>raTVvn, t« wbtcK Cltf# 
whta Ua «»» cJcTTf, JO 
1 Cs*T CAittL-iAt ,f^ftnmlO>aS* 
for Iho t Knell. 4;*. 
tba (IcAvii jf Mat»ff*r 
»«*! J*n^ 

jiTocUttn**! ta<««>T, 4^ ♦ 

UtnM At r>or>el»’» ^ 

etfrturw »hh «iKJ 0 1 iHuU 
« llAiJirflAl. «7 
rrrx, SwUry of Siii®. 
143* I'nme itin>>ter. Ml 
CIitb’i iu*.^Vian« tn, M4 
dt;niant »t CIitb’* 01 1*"*!'!'**** 
MS 

Caucitta, r *ek Hole of. 
MAQtkeliAa<l. GaT»n»op ®' 

»urreni\*r*«l lo CliK, 81 ''•h 

took pu»<»4lan and hAna«il 
k«yttaDn»Ve.8i select Own 
mittao of, 8; Couneil of. lO*. 
‘79 ‘So. , , 

CaUIaco, SUiof, tViraukridet «f 
lha i’on-o-, 137 f *?*’“« 
tbe KIbj of iVlhi »n \ def«o W 
rAlnl. 1*1 ; tummoiiad to At 
tend Cnunc t, 1*1 , 

CAMBRiiwi’9irrtri*/« f“i *looW. 

Ca«" ELI, CAr^*'" AtCoonul of 
\\ Ar, 9V , 

Caret. Mr*^ Among tho prisoner* 
Sn the BUA Hole of CidcvitiA. 


Cahxac. Genersl. If7 P'*^ 
Clire At head of Army. 1*9. 
x66 met ai»e At p^f^' 

173 fought AgAinslMvr K asio* 
CABCTAlRS,CApt..lJeUl,AtCoull«l 

Ca*ter"m?'. Member of S«l«t 
Committee. 191 

Castieb, Govemor After a erelss 

ChakTIOS, Colonel, 1S7 
CttAniE, occupied by the En^sh, 


1*7 . tedeif to the FnglUh. 

CKi-«nA biiim AipoinVl Ihsrin 
I* Sai Ul ulU.Khnn. 13: seat 
«Uh StAfUr All U mjlnre 
TuchitiopiH, 34* nmain.d a* 
0 „fTtior. 34. *ent t' 

trt do homAjo toHif L%r All, 3 * 

Au«roeUaj. ilABger, left hi* 
fAinlly At rondieherry, 3t> 

Ve| t opthe.lrge ofTriehitx^wJi 
f.r ihtre moolh*. »<• •a’’* 

ten Jrw»l. 315 . Ukrn off m cu* 
t.J*. 36 At SliXr*. 3‘ . 
rel«**'^1.44 

4* mAKhed to TrfcMBopoll. 
Af* tetrentM to IVn lieherry, 
47 1»«5rv»'! TnchlnopolL *1 • 

sent Iro. r* t‘> j" n *“• 

S4h,K At K nb Arcot. 34 , d** 
feAte.1. »6-S hi* Army •t-ll »» 
rewtlMi Mf'foTricbiW'poli.bnt 
tnuth AeAheiie0.i9 mnrdeful, 

CltOriEATAQAll, tAVfB IjT 

Sa Cllre • tn'e>i.» itnlioned At, 
on r*BWh deffAled At, 131 
Ciumi. In Ihhlf, n.»*U»S «• 

CiiA^iilXS VI, Jieil u» *74® 3‘ 
CnES^3y*TAXAll. pTAnted V> tUe 
Fngli»h ly the lUjt of W^nAgAr. 
tS-i9 reuAmetl MA.Im», 19 
F«»t Su Geofge built. >9 

MAtlrA* rAiscd to a I'residency, 
10 twpuUuon At the end of 
lyih eeniory, 19 consUtntioa 

of the town in 1744. *9 

COIN KItiro Kha^ took step* to 
mnke the .^ihAhdirship heredi 

mry in hi* fAmiW. 17 33 ;;h- 

Uined title* of Nitlm «1 'Ifilh 
And AtAf Jlh, 17 ruler of 
Deo.'An iS , v ra 

Civil SlRvies. reformed by LJire. 
160, i69-70' , ^ 

CtAAEMONT, bought by Liire, 


Ci^BEE, CAptAin, in commAnd At 
lyenkota, «o At Tnchinopoli, 
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Clive, Roliert, arrived -xt Afadniv 
as a writer in the service of the 
Ijiat India Company in 1744, 
9 10, w, 30 hia early year* 
not promiiiog, 9 bom at 
Syche, 9 gent to hia uncle, 
Mr Bayley, at Iitaneheeter 
when three years old 9 sent 
to school at Lnatocke, 10 re 
moved to Jlarlcet Drayton xo 
brief experience of public school 
life At Merchant Taylors’, 10 
private school in Hertfordshire 
tilt appointed writer, to his 
character at hia several schooU, 
10 belonged to a 'fighting 
caste,' 10 learned to lead, 10 
life of an attorney distasteful 
to him, 10 duties and life of 
a writer not co igenial to Clive, 
IS 13 left England ia 1743, 
12 delayed at Rio for nine 
months, la (nanltedasopenor 
funetioni^ 13 usaalted by 
the Rev l^Ir Fordyce, 14 re- 
garded AS a quiet member of 
■oeiety by bie sopenort 15 
Mr Morse Governor at Madras, 
befriended him, stale of 
India when Cbve arrived de- 
scribed 16 3a Clive 8 fortonee 
affected by the hostilities be- 
tween the French and the 
Eiigliii!i 31-41 coospicoons In 
the first siege nt Pondudierry 

39 retired to Fort 8t David, 

40 joined the expedition to 
Devlhota as a volunteer 42 
under Maj r liSwi ence stormed 
Devikota which was ceded to 
the East India Company, 43 
sitnat on when Clive relomed 
from Devikota described 43 
48 appointedCommiesaryof Ae 
iorces, 48 ill and ordered^ 
a cruise 48 on his retom he 
eqnipped a force for TViehuuv 
poll 48 accompanied a larger 
foice to Volkonda, 49 objectiog 
to Ca] tain Giogen's commands 
and misminagement he re* 


tamed to Fort St David, 49 
volunteered to go with Mr 
Fiffot to Accompany a force 
with provision* loTnchinopoli, 
49 wentesfaraiVerdacheJam, 
49 returned to J ort St. David 
49 determined to become a 
soldier, 50 Governor of Madras 
gave him the commission of 
captain, 50 directed him to 
go to Devikota with troops and 
)otn Capt Clarke, 50 and 
report from Tnchinopoli to Mr 
Saonders, so Clive impressed 
by the depressel condition of 
the native pnnee and English 
eoldier*, 51 , resolved to remedy 
conditions 51, 53 returned to 
Fort Bt David to consult Mr 
Saunders, ^2 despatched to 
Madras with 200 soldien^s 
300 sipdbfv, £3 reached I^n 
ebipnram, 53 went on to 
Aroot 53 defeats I the natives 
atTlmsri.fs sentforgunsfrom 
Madras, 53 gens intercepted 
at Rascbipuraiii, 53 marched 
to save the guns and in hu 
absence the enemy attacked 
Arcot, 54 brought the guns 
into the fort and the enemy 
dispersed 54 siege of Arcot 

55 look Timerf 56 marched 
to Arm to attack Riji Siihib, 

56 dispersed the enemy, 58 
marched to Hanchfpuram nnd 
to^ possession £8 returned 
to Madras and then to Fort St 
David, *9 Dopleix attempting 
to reconquer Arcot Clive was 
ssot with troops to meet him, 63 
reached Vendaldr an I marcb^ 
on to Kanohfparam, 64 after 
a short halt, proceeded to Ed 
veni (tk where the French were 
concealed 64 65 battle, 66 
Clive won 66 baffled Duploix 

67 returned to lortSt David, 

67 prepartid to go to Tri 
chinopoli, 67 (lespatcbed by 
Lawrence to occupy Samil 
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is h(( (nptgvmento 
»Uli d'AutemI, 6S, 69. aW« 
•urpnwl SamUxnun, 70 
defeatwl the cncmj, 7*, 73 
eeptured P^irheAil*, 73 ftwwl 
ilAuteull to lurreader el Vol 
^tuU, 73 Qite returned t«> 
Fort St Dan 1,73 proeec>l<d 
t« Mftdrei for rest, 73 tnerried 
Mia MwVclcjne, 74 • left 
W«<3rtis on tick lenre, 74 
Wire in Etylenil, 75 Cwrt of 
pireelote gave him a gnat 
o»n«mel, 7^ voted him a dm 
monJhllloil tirord, 73 oiood 
hr St Micbeel, returned M 
•upporter of Sir Fox, 76 itn< 
•Mted, 76 returtie<l to lodii, 
76 appointed Lieut Colonel, 
and named Governor and Com 
tnrnderof Fort it JMnd, mth 
lueeeMion to tho Goveraoratiip 
01 Madnr, 76 took troop* to 
India ifith initnictioDS to eon. 
Tey them to Bengal, 76 Cliv# 
and bit trooi>t attacked and 
ueetrojed Gben-t 78 went 
alongtheCoroman lelCoastback 
to lort ht. Band, 78 Cliro 

coni to the HdgK, So landed 
near Maidpur, marcbed to B*) 
baj, 81 aurpriaed in the oigbi 
by Slanikcliand Governor of 
C^leuito, St Calcutta *ur 
rendered to Cbve, 8t Admiral 
Matson took poaseesion 81 
Clive ttormedlliSffll, 83 treaty 
■with theNavf4lL54 conquered 
ChandmnagaT, ^4 Clive e deal 
mgs with SiTilj ud dauli/S^-SS 
Prepnratlons for war, 90 the 
battle of Plasaey, 91-106 
English lo«s email, t05 Cbve* 
trreal victory, 10a 106 Cbve* 
dealings with 3I£r Jafkr log-' 
It, 115-S3 with Aminchand 
1 1 3 spoil* of Plasaey diluted, 

U3-7 created Mans* W.-ir »l8 
hia dealings with the Fnttcee 
of Southern India, 133 the 
Butcbiovation, 134-30 defeat 


of tho Butch, 130-1 Clireo 
acbloTCtnenU in Bengal, 133-7 
leavoa Benml 1760, <37 
(^ive'i leoonU Tint ^ I ngland, 
138*48 Cljre*o letter to Mr 
1 itt, 139-41 Lhve’a fame aa a 
soldier, 141 did not receive 
A •rarm irelcome, 141 ill 
health, 141 ciado an Irish 
peer, 143 not a aupporter nf 
the Bute Adminiitration. 143 
Mr Lawience Soliran, enemy 
of CUve, 144 h'divaa’a cl^ 
(eclion to the d nvtlnti of the 
jAgft to Clive, 145 Cllvo voted 
against the Peace of Pans, 14$ 
Bolivan tried to cxeluda Clivr 
from a seat in the India llonse, 
14S Clitn defeated, 146 dis 
turbance in Calcutta caused a 
laoie in the India House, 14O 
Oivo nrgrd to accept the ofhee 
ofGovemor General, 146 frwli 
election by the Court of Pro 
}n«tors and Cbve rctnmed 
t47 Clue’s proj'osAl reganlmg 
tbe jdgfr, t47 Clive started 
for India 148 Clive appointeil 
Vanslttart to siieoced him ns 
President of the Oiuncil in 
Bengal, 149 disturbancee an><e 
about the successor to Mlran, 
who had died suddenly, 150-1 
war broke out, 156 Clive le 
turned to Calcutta, 157 tv 
modelled the army and (he 
Civil Service 159 60 presents 
from the Natives to Civil Ser 
rants prohibited i6r Clues 
dealings with the corrupt fac- 
tion ids-j his attempts t> 
improve the Compsays (rade 
163-t re>coiistUution of the 
Calcutta Council, 165 6 the 
Select Committee, 166 his 
atteo pts to reform civil ad 
tblnistntion, 166 7 Clixe 
hated 167 his good inSuenoe 
over tbe younger members of 
the bemce, >69 Cbve's tour 
iiortbwBrd,i7i Cbve’a instrur 
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tinns to the youn? Sdbahdir at 
Murahidibitd, 171, Jji he 
proc'-eted to Benares 173 
after an interview withl 7 a»i(b- 
Wazlr, they proceeded to A)la> 
hitbdd to confer with Shah 
Alim, 174 CliTe’H demands, 

174 Nawilb-tt «{r granted 

all except the one regarding 
factories, 174-5 meeting 

at ChaprJ, 175 league formed 
against hfardthi aggression, 

175 question of the English 
froatierdueuased, T75-6 Chvos 
views regarding the Sdbah, the 
English to keep in the back 
ground, the |iower to be in the 
hancU of the hdbahdir, 176-7 
*Ijord CUies Fund,’ 178 
Clive a army adniDiatration. 
17^89 ‘dwihle halts, ’ 179 
i8i«a conspiracy in the army 
184-9 CSive’s mode of enp 
prcutnx\t,t89 Clnetetigned 
in 1760, and retomed to Eng 
land IS 1767. 191 hia penecu* 
tuns, I91>6, 301-9 visit to 
Fans, 146 on return to Eng* 
land found he waa elected 
Member of Parliament, 197 
affiirs in India uosatixfactoiy, 
198-301 attacks on Clive, 
301-9 his acquittal, 309 went 
to Bath to try the waters, 309 
went abroad, 310 returned to 
England, 310 his death, 310 
comnients on the life of Clive, 

Clivf'b i7ci<frncr be/ore ikffCvnt 
tuittee of iht novte of Com 
mone. quoted 97 «, 13a » 
Ctivs 8 AVjMri io Ifle Court of 
Direc/ors. quoted, 97 a 
CocHiw, mdejiemient terntory, 17 
CoMinsSART or FoBCe8,Cbve ap 
pointed, 48 

Coot*, Major Tyre, nominated 
Oovemor of Calcutta by Ad 
ndralWatsi'n.Sl Cliveobjected 
to the nomiontion, 83 seat by 
Clive to occupy Katwd, 9I at 


Cfeuneil of War, 93 »en<i 
a detachment, after Plassey, 
105 

CooTfc’s^^arrafire, quoted, 97 n , 
103 « 

CoPB, Captain, mentioned in the 
account of the assault against 
Clive 1 ^ Mr Fordyce, 14 
commander of Force si nt to 
help er-Bdjd ot Tanjore, 43 
sent to Trichtnopolt, 48 

COBVEILLZ Captain, at Council of 
War, 93 

CoRhias, Admiral, on the Arakan 
coait, 137 

COROtfaHDxn coast, English Set- 
tlement at Aimagon on the, 
18 

CoTwem or War, 93 3 question 
aubsutted to, 93 

Count OT DinioTons fited Clive 
on his return to Englsnil, 75 6 
appointei Clive Lieut. Colonet 
and named him Governor and 
Commander of Fort St David, 
with succeHsmn to Governorship 
of Madras, 76 Clive's letter to, 
98, 105-6 appointed ten men 
to manage affairs in Bengal, 
119 constitution of, 138 dis 
puted Clive I right to the jfgfr, 
14a granted to Civil Bervanta 
ngbt to private trade 163 
eiimmary of the state < f Bengal 
by, 166 7 batti. 179-81 cur 
tailed their allowances, <80, 
181 received Cbve well in 
England, 196 sent out super 
visors, 199 ibo 

CunnAtOB8,3rr Fordyce assaulted 
Clive at, 14 

COOKOBC, Captain, at Council of 


We 


b 93 


DIbhoi,, Commodore Jones re- 
called from, 78 

DAMALcnBRitiipois in the Kam^- 
tik, 35 45 

DinnpcB, 94 meeting between 
Mir jafar and Clive at, 105 
entire force nnited at, 105 
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J'^AiTtcJi, Mat PijfW* |f» 
tJvVo Law’s pla«, •!>- 

\ rivwlitd Utltur, (SS »uri t»»ed 
CliTp, “0 bj* Clltrp 

7J wirtatcil U VolVomla, J j 
•arrendwd to Cl»»e 

DsrcAV, t<rrrilonfs ll«'Ion?^n? 

• 7 ttrrllonw Jnd«p*ndint nt 
»7 

Jfeeinee DattU* ef hy 

Coloasl Malloton, 6 jn, 130 •, 

tss». 

I>cc.Hf, sack of, 16 30 Sifitj o«f 
daal^H oTertnm to C<Mirt of, 
SS Mu>iatDtnadBbih,£inpopr 
of 30 King of, ihmifeiiw re* 
bslUon ag»iii«l Mir Jafar til 
inTMion of, iti lUfeticd by 
CaUiant and Knot, 151 Mfr 
Kiiim difil at, ijS 

I'MJKOTa, English tned to poswras 
the Fort of, 42 Oito rent to 
join Major Lawrenco at, 50. 

DnitA In MbsUion against Jittr 
Jafar, tit 

IliAUOMillAnBorB, DatebveaarU 
at, tsS 

Distutu, Taaao son of, mentionpl 
10 li(e of an attorney as di<> 
tasteful to him aa to Robert 
Clive, 10 

IJOST Ali, appointed to succeetl 
Sadist ulld Kbin as Kawdb of 
the Kandtik, 33 sent bis eon 
to capture Tnchinopoli, where 
be was slain, 35 his eon piw 
clsimed Nawdh, 35 

DfUat.Mr ,G ovemor at Calcutta, 
78 fled to the Ht^ll, 7* 

Drattov, Market, rrr Market 
Drayton 

OuiAb Riv see lUjd Dnldb Rdm 

Dcvib, 11 Benoit, Goveni r 
General of French possessions 
in India, at at P01 dicherry 

T>rn»t. vTT , M , 8ucceede>1 Ihnijaa 
as GovemopGeneral of French 
possession® 31,33,60 i<>4 re- 
ceived instmetioas from the 
Directors on account of the im 


|>ei><l Jig war with England, 71 
stdiml to j m M do K JUmr 
<I nnafs, 33 urged to arran^o 
whh iliBUormunentofMailras 
that the two settlements should 
IHtsrnro neutrality, but not 
granted, $3 be apiwalcil to 
Anwar ud^ilu, 33 bnelilitv 
storped in tlio Karndlik, 34 
too* Ifadnir, 36 sole director 
of French interest*, 36 sent 
a small foKo nnder I’arndis to 
teliere ^fadra.*, 37 slaughter 
at St Thomet 37 trinlto e»pel 
the English from all their settle* 
meats 38 siegoufl’ondicl erry, 
79 directed the lUfri c«, 39 
attcmi te<l to take Tnchinop* li, 
60 sent Law In command of 
troops 60 un*uecT®sfuV 6l 
nrgM LUji Sihib to nrocoetl to 
v«e«D<iUirArct>t,an 1, if possible, 
attack Madra.* 63 attacked 
runamalla, 63 marched to 
Kaneb/puram and Vrndaldr, 
63 . Ihtji Siibib’s »Tmy mst bjr 
Clive at KtIvsrp'Uc ^ Clive 
surrounded by tl e breach, 69 
defeated by Clive 66 sent 
d Xutouil to replace Law 63 

Dcrcu, monopoly of trade with 
the bliloccas, 134 vanoin 
coiMjuesta m the East 134 
Dutch Indian Ompanr, 134 
settlnoenl at Chinsiirah, 134 
oegoUatiuns with hllr Jalw 
I3j Dutch Beet apnroacbin? 
HUgU (36 Clive demAsdeJ 
explanation from them, 126 
invasirn of the, 136-30 com 
plete defeat of, 131 

■Early Errords 0^ Dntui India, 
by Talbots Wheeler quoted, 
177 and n. 

DaST liOiiA CownaJVT Clive, 
writer in the service of 9, 10, 
II BihXrsalti'etremaDnfscture 
rarmedby,iiS Directorsof 1G4 
Diwln of the three Drovmces, 
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Eatok, Pr , pnvato eehaol at 
Pnstociie, to which Clive was 
seat till he was eleven, lo 

Eliiot’s Ststort/ 0/ India, quoted, 
30 n , 44 n , 100 176 n 

Ellis, civil officer, prepared to 
seize Patni, 155 defeated, 
isie 

Endenet 'befort the Commitiee 
of the Some of Commons, by 
Clive, quoted, 90 9711 , 134 b 

Ethe Coote, Major, see Coots 

raCToniES, not to be established 
by the East India Corepany in 
Oudi, 174 Nawib-Wazlth 
opinion of 174-5 

FauIbId, occupied by the Eng 
l'«h, 157 

Falta, Major KnpAtneh with 
troops at, 80 Admiral Wat- 
flon'i aquadron at, So Dutch 
nttach off, 1)9 

FaMtNB in the three Frovtoeee, 
199 sot 

FiecQER. Cnptoia, at Councd of 
Uar, 93 

Fletchsh, Sir ttobert, Coin* 
mandaot at Munglr, 183, 1S7 
tned by court-martial and 
cashiered 189 his pamphlet, 

*97 

FuBDE, Colonel, sent by Clive to 
Vizogapatam, izi united with 
Ibijits troops, Its expelled 
French from northern Sirkilre, 
I3S took tbeir fortress, laz 
secured the inSuenco for the 
Eoglith, at fought agvnst 
thcDutch, tz8 occupied lidma 
gar, 119 marched tobbinrim 
I or iZ9 Knox joined bun, 
130 defeated Dutch 131 
appointed Supemiwr, 199 
Fordtce, lies Mr , Lis ataauli 
against Clive, os reported by 
the Board at Fort 8t Davit, 
I4 suspended. 14. 

FoaiiMT’e EeeonU 0/ the Satlnu 
Preri^ry (1890), I4 40 a , 
4i»,SOB., 5J« 


Fobt St Pavid, Board at, 14 
English officiali from Madras 
escaped to. 38 Clive helped to 
defend. 38: French tned to 
take, 39 : Clive appointed 
Governor of, 76 

Fobt Sr Geobce, built nt 
Madras, 19 • 

Fobt Williait, built by Job 
Cfasraock in the reign of King 
William III, 119 

Fox, Mr , Clive a supporter of, 
76 

Fraw, M St , see St Frais 

French Colowt, at Pondicherry, 
20 . on the Malabar coast and 
at ChaudranagaT, tn Bengal, 

Fuller, Mr, aeoouded amend* 
men t to the attack against Clive, 
»oS 

Gaorr, Captain, »t Council of 
War, 9a 

George U, King, tna opinion of 
Clive, 141 ' his death, 143 

GOBSii. f(M at, 77 headquarters 
of Angna. pirate chief, 77 
taken by Watson and Clive, 
7$ All Vardf Kbdn’s battle at, 

85 

GnoLlu Hc7t£ir, eee Chavda 
SAjtis 

GiNCESa, Captain, sent to Vol 
koitda, 48 mismanaged affairs 
49 IQ commandatTnciiinopoli, 

^51 , 

Givci, fortress of, 47 captured 
by the French, 47 

Golrovoa, Nixdm nl Mdlk re- 
tire I to, after taking Tnchino- 
poli. 28 

CBAfTOV, Duke of, at head of 
Ministry, 197 resigned, 107 

Gbavt Major, at Council of ar, 

Graxt, Captain Alexander, at 
Connell of War, 93 

Cre>vjlle, George, 198 • Clive a 
supporter of, loS hla death, 
>98 
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GBlFTI'f, Admiral, commanding 
equa Iron, 39 

GuDAii-R, important town near 
Pondicherry, 3S 

Go>dlaeauma, nrer in flladna, 

17 

TIaidak Aif, invaded Madras, 
I9S, SOI 

Haidababad, overture* between 
Slid] ud-danU and Bosay at, 
87 

Uastikgs, IV arren, mentioned 
194 6r*t Governor General of 
India, SOI 

IIebfb Bishop, quoted, 37 " . , 
BigB'BOac from HiJgK to PatnA 
made by Jlughsl Government, 

uEfory of Snfjlaod, by 
Stanhope, soi n , ^ 

IlUlory qf Jfidortan, by Orme, 
quotM, so n 

Birtory of In(ha. by Orme, 
quoted Oj n 109 n 
Jlislory 0/ Indta, by BUiot, 
quoted, 30 a , 44 " • "• 

176 n , , 

iTistory of the Braya* 4r»y 
by Broome, quoted, 90 n , 95 " , 
109 » 


109 » , 

m^toru of tU 

Inlia by Colonel Malleson 

36" 

lIoi.i.A»n, IS4 . 

II0LWEL^ Mr in charge donng 
Clive a absence 11^7 
Uom Hall, the residence ol Mr 

Biyley.nheroClivewa* brought 

niTi? river, fugitives in shyw on 

the 78 Major Kilpatncfc aent 

with troops to 79 Watson and 
ClWe sent to, 80 ~ „ 

IIiolI, town, stomicl by 

83 revenue of granted money 

loCTive, 117 

In ilirfory o/.see Ilttfonr 

of livlottan « 

IvDLA |Mi-sed to Ibe Crown, 1,0 


IiroiA House, Suhvan excluded 
Clive from seat in, 145 P*'®* 
nnetors forced the GovOTor 
Gener dslnp of Bengal on 
146 sent a new covenant to 
cilcnlta, 161 refused to in 
crease salaries, i^S „ , , 

Ives’s royaje anti Sistoncnl 
A'arrafiie, quoted 94 ",97" 

jXoiR, conferred 

and n di-puted by Court of 
Directors, 14S, 145-7 
Jalakgi, river, 91 
JBSM^oa, Captain, at Conned of 

Joir.’aTo’A, Mr a.d.o,, 

money for secret services, Jhl 
JO’SES. C mwodore sent to aUwt 
Angna, 77 recalled from Dib. 
hoi, 78 

KacvX Mr Watts at, 9s 

lUiri, English victory at, 167 

Kancbipokam, ClivB on his way 
to Areol halted at, 5s 
intercepted at S3 »‘«g* ®’» 5® 

taUn by Cbve, t8 

KahsXtU. territory 

esn i7 not immeJ atclj under 
the SiShahdir, 17 
entrusted to a Nawilb, 17 its 
boundaries 17. 
snd war m the si-31 Khojt 
Abdullah Nawib of the sS 
Kabba, English vittory at, 157 

held by the Engbsh 174 

ICsBTMBXsiB Mr Watts English 
•gent *1, 66 Sirlj ud dauU 
•ent sa army to riassoy, In the 
Island of 68 and n troops at 

KisiPCB.^seat ofgun.tictoi7 83 

CliToal 8t „ , , 

KXtwX Major hyre Coote sent 


KATWA major r jro 

tooceupy,9i battleof,lto 
KlvEMPAE battle of, 64-^, i 83 i 
an t Clive defeats the Iimeh 

andaUiej,66 occupledbyaive, 

66 
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KhojI ABSDLtAB pr >cl&itned 
Nswib of the Kam^tik, a8 
■poiscmed aS 

Kilpatrick, Iklajor sent from 
^lAdras to the HdglJ, 79 
reached Falta, 80 at Council 
of ^\ar, 92 111 corumaniJ of 

troops at Flassey, loj marched 
against St Frait, 10) Joined 
by Clire, 102 

Kisbauqibh, rerenue df granted 
money to Clive, 117 

Knox, Captain fought against 
the Dutch, isS defeat^ the 
Dutch, 131 fought against the 
King of Delhi and defended 
Pati &, 151 

KotLADf French attempted to 
intercept lAvrence at, $7 

KouiuN, River, 63, 69 

Laloudi mod fort of, taken by 
Clive, 63 

Laily Count, sent to Pondi 
oheny, tae marched to Tan> 
Jore, ISO recalled Buuy, lao 
tocoeasea achieved hy, ta^ 194 
left northern Sirlura unpro- 
tected, 111 

Lascars, with CUve at Plaseej, 
90 9-1 

Lav, of lAunston, sent by Do 
pleuc toTnchinoml , 60 ontuc 
cessful 6x fought gaUiotiy at 
To dicherry 61 replaced by 
d AnteuQ, 68 defeated by 
Clive at Paichanda, 69-73 
surrendered, 73 sent by Clive 
near Ctiandranagar vith troo^os, 

84 

Lavukncr, Major Stringer, in 
command at hort bt David, 
40 n. took » foive to Devi 
kuta, with Clive u Leutenant, 
43 stormed Derikota, 43 
'wAty, 43 retuTOwl to host 
St. David, 44 joined Clive 67 
started with Clive for TVichincH 
puli, 67 entered TVichinopcdi, 
63 auUted by Mordri Itdoand 
the Dalwai of Mysore, 63 sent 


dive to occupy Samiiveram 

68 

Ijlvrehce, Lord, quoted, i6 n 

Lk BeaUue, Captain, at Conncil 
of War, 93 

LetUr$y by Scrafton, quoted, 
160R 

Life of CUte, by Malcolm, 
103 n 

‘ Lord Clivk s Fdvd,’ 17S 

Lostocke, private school where 
Clive was educated till he was 
eleven, 10 

Lucas, Captain, menti med in the 
account of the assault against 
Clive by Mr Fordjce, 14 

Lucknow, oecupiedby thePngbeh 
1^7 

LtSHiNOtov, affixed Admiral 
Vfatson’s name to fabe dnco 
tnent regarding Amioehand, 
•94 


Ma’afcs KbIn son of Anwar- 
nd dfn sent to demand Madras, 
37 encountered Dupleiz at 
Maliapur, St. Thoind, 37 de- 
feated, 37 taken prisoner, 


45 

MacbupUR, CUve despatched 
Watts and Walsh to, iii 
Clive marched to, 1 1 1 
Madras, Robert CUve arrives as 
a writer in the service of the 
East India bervice in 1744 at 
9, 30 Mr Morse Governor at 
15 33 originallr Chennspata 
iism, 19 granted totheEnglish 
and re-named Madras, 19 Fort 
St. George built, 19 raised to 
Presidency m 1653, rp popo 
lation at end of Ijlh centurv. 
19 constitution of the town 
19 English trading colony, ao 
FVeneh colony, ao taken by the 
French, 33 restored. 41 
Jfodras I'rttvlenty, Reeotde of, 
by 3fr Forrest, n>cDt!one<J, 14 
40W., 41 m , son,, jaa. 
MaiIpcb, Wauos and CUve at. 
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Malcoui, bir Jotin, nentiunn) 
>4\ fjDoltd, 169 Lift 
tUrr, loan , 143H, i^Sn 
Mauda, Anindiuide }>il£r)m»ge 

>ULurCTi,Ullle Wtwf«n Irtncn 
And J n;!tiili »t, 3y 
^iALLCst N 8 , Colonel Jlutnry » / 
Frm(K fn 7ii(hai 30 m 
VtcitU* in , 

, «30».. i55" 

'Uncinattii. elite »etil to In* 
onde tn be btoDgbt u|> end 
««lur*ted «, 9. 

^fA’UKcniNU Governor ft C*I 
cutU, 81 in»rc!ied to Uej be], 
fit retired, 6* 

‘'Uxsenprr, leLOiU of, Uken by 

a.»e 6S ^ 

M4slTiiia,toekTnchioopuli. 35 
latMoa of it i 6 yielded 
Tnclii&o('oli to hixdn ul MlUk, 
afi oterturea viiti Sirii nd 
d*QlJ,87 Mnritlhddlteh.ioS 
defeited «t battle of Pi^pet, 
17a edtence of, 163 
Mauab, tbe ArmcDiAn, 00m 
manded a epecial brigade, 134 
lent to Paini, 133 drove tbe 
Cngluh «at 155 took Englitb 
prifonerv 136 

Ma&ket Bbatto, Clive eent to 
Mr Bunlem'e tebool nt, 10 
SIabtiv, Franoe, lender of the 
I reach traden on tbe Cot^h 
nan lei coaat, 3 o ri died 
1706 30 . 

Ma 9 sel£ 7 a S, named Cb re 

, 74- 

ilemoSr of Capiat* .Dalfim, 
nuoied, egn sin 
ilBRcHAJfT Tatiom Cbte apent 
n eborl time at, to 
Misaif, son of Mir Jafar, 119 
arrived with an army at Jfor- 
ahidibad, 133 atroek dead by 
lightning l£0 

Min Abas appointed Piwdn tn 
place of Cfa^sda Sdhib, 34 
taken pneoner by the MardUi^, 


3iliR Iapab, tn command of ^irdj 
nlilaulia force* 79 Jomol 
CilTr,86 qnarrelletlwItliS rdj 
adtlanli, 8^ reconciliation 
SS fitoro fealty and to fi^bt 
against Clive, 8^ pt hi* inter 
view with Mr Watt*, 93 
mounced \\ atla a* a «i>y. ^3 
threatrned to deelroy the t 
iuh, 91 favourable deepatch 
fmtn 94 potition ofhi« troope 
at Planey, 97 bit interview 
with Sirdj nu-danU, too* lin 
gvnng of hi* truop* 103 re- 
queeted an Inlervlew with (.(it e 
103 eccorted to the camj 
to be pnwiaimrd SdbahJir 
107 bia cnnJitioB* and agre*- 
menu iWlh Cb»n 107-S noMe 
family in Pihitr, 109 officer of 
All ^ anii Khdn, 109 mamial 
AH ^ardl Khdni ll•ter, lep 
Palibf of the army, 199 
Calcutta, top hi* meeting with 
Clire, 1 39 went to ilimbidd 
bid. III received Ctivo, lit 
pro^roeO ‘Itibah ICr, iia ap> 
plied to Clive for araulance 
lit 131 biiarinyalltdjmahdl 
lid attempt to coerce Bihlr 
116-8 niet Clive, I16 at 
PainC 117 marched with Clive 
to lUrh, 118 returned to 
MnrabiddbiCd, iiS treasury 
exhanated, 131 conferred the 
jigfr of the Zamindirl oa Clive 
133 forced to resign, 143 tu 
reside under Foglish protecCjon 
>53 displaced by hllr Kiaim 
143 restored by the Engbsh 
138 159 bi* death, 159 160 
bequeathed money to Cbve, 
1 78 formation of Lord Cbve * 
FWd 178 

9ItB Kisur son in law of Mfr 
Jafar, 119 153 envoy of Mir 
Jafar, 153 wished to eaccced 
Miran. 153 bia bribery enc 
ceseful 143 Mir Jafar to be 
displaced bj, 133 proceeded to 
VatnA,lS3 installed as Sdbah 
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Jar. »63 good *53 

removed hia fnrtresa to Mungfr, 
ii;3 reformed bia army. 154 
aboliabed transit datiea, 1^5 
prepwd for war, 155 bw 
army under l>Iarkar aet out fw 
PatniC, 15s drove tlie Bngliab 
away, 1^5 aent Samru to 
Batsar 156 intercepted the 
£ngl ah and beat them cmn 
pletdy 156 defeated atKitwd, 
if6 defeated at GbeniC 156 
on the fall of Patnd, took refuge 
at Oudb 157 defeated at Bak 
sir, ii;7 ^ed at Delln, 158 
Mir MaQur, SirdioddauUs 
general, 97 killed at Plaasey, 
too 

Mfn Meai>{ Eh£k commanding 
Jllr Jafar*# troops, 155 went 
to Mungir to report to M(r 
ITafar, 155 

MoLRORS.Capt 'Lieut , at Council 
of War, 93 

Mosabi Kao famous Mardtb^ 
soldier, left to guard Triehuo 
poll, 36 sent to help Clive at 
Arcot, 55 matched with Clive 
to Atm, 36 defeated the 
French 57, 58 assisted Law 
rence, 68 

Morse, Mr Governor of hlodras 
*5. 33 hefnended Chre, 15 
declined proposal from the 
French Governor that the two 
settlements should preserve 
neutrality, 33 demanded »n 
vain for protection from Anwar 
ud din, 35 

Moses, Mr Levy mentioned in 
the account of the eomplamt of 
the assault of Air Fordyce 
against CLve 14 

Mugelal dt^astt receives ablovr 
from which it never rallied 16 
65,173 high road from UdgU 
to Paici, 90 

AIcqiial, Great callel on Clive 
to help repress the rebelhon of 
his son 133 

htniuuuAS Aii, forced to See 


to TYichinopoli, 45 rival of 
Chinda ^ihib in the Deccan, 
45 at Tncliinopoli 51 his 
treasury exhausted, 51 
Mo&auuad Kiea KbIk, nomi 
nated Deputy Nawdb 161, idS 
Mubasiiuo R nin , Emperor of 
Delhi, 30 died 44 
Meat, Captain, at Council of War, 
93 

Mdnoib, Mir Eisun removed his 
capital to, 153 Sir Robert 
Fletcler at, 187 mutiny at, 
187-8 

Munko, Sir Hector his victory at 
Baksar, 157 occupied Benares 
Cbandr and Allahibild, 157 
overran Oudb 157 occupied 
Lucknow and Faixdb'ld, 157 
defeated enemy at Earra and 
K^pi, i«7 I^awibWadr of 
Oudh surrendered Imsself to, 


»S7 

MorXdbIob, palace of, Clive at, 

UtTBsoiDiBlD capital of Sirdj 
ud*daul^, 78, 85 bankers and 
merchants of, join. Clive, 86 
hlir Jafar's interview with Mr 
Watts at, 93 Clive entered, 
111 treasury of, granted 
money to Clive, 117 Clive at, 
*7« 

MortixI. Atf, Governor of Vel 
lore 37 poisoned his brother 
lu law 27 proclaimed himself 
Kaw&b, 37 his flight, 37 
present at the royal wedding, 
29 sudden disappearauce, 30 
suspected murderer of the young 
Pnnee, 30 

MozArrABjANO claimed snccea 
sioQ to theDeccaD,44 Goremor 
of Bljapnr, 44 enlisted service 
of Mardtluls, 44 proclaimed 
himselfblbahddrof the Deccan, 

45 marched to Tncbinopoli, 

46 atTanjore 46,47 retreated 
on Pondicl erry, 47 taken 
prisoner 47 release), 47 
acknovrledp^ Sdbahd-irj 47 
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*lam on hi» way to 

MtsoRE.-m independent territory, 

17 tent an nnny to awist 
Mutammad AU, <;4 « «ted 

Xiawwnce at Triclimopoli, 6S 

Kadis SbIr, joTAiion of id, I7» 

*S» 3®, JO. 

Kecapatam, squadron cruised off, 

KAPIER’s,SlP^^ .reniaMrlarTTar, 
quoted, 60 n 

Aarrofiee, Sir Eyre Coote «, 
quoted, 97 n , 103 « 

Kasis Ja 5G, son of Kiiimui* 
31&\k, succeeded in Southern 
India, 30, 44 slam by his own 
leries. 47 

Kswcastle, Duke of, 143 
Kzwcastls, Dowager D«he»» 
of, sold Claremont to Clire, 
302 , 

Kizlu Cl Mll*. title granted to 
the family of Chin KlIicU Ehiui, 

17 Kawib of tie Kamitik, 

18 Sdbahdir of tie Deccan, 
23 objected to the appoint 
i) ents in the Karullik made by 
Sakdat-nlK lOlin, 3.1 gaT* tbo 
ilanitb^ pernu«ion to attack 
Tnchmopoli 35 entered 

cot with a iMge army, »» 
marched on toTricbinopoli, 30 
oompeUed the blaritbia to 
Yield, 38 proclaimed his own 
commander Kioj * Abdnllah to 
be Kawib of the Karniuk. 38 
Kawdb poisoned 38 be ap- 
pointed Anwar-od-din, pnn 
eionally, an I to act aa 

toSaiyudlluhammad.sS died, 
Kosth, Lord, Chancellor of^c 

Exchequer, 197 First Lord of 
the Seasnry, 198 his BiD, 

• Kootebx Ctbcabs,’ territory of 
the Deccan 17 _ » ^ ^ 

Ncm ci>-DAOtl, Kawdb-Kaana, 

173. 


OxAS Beo, sent to escort Mir 
Jafar to Cbve’s camp, 107 
Obve, Mr , quoted, 30 n , 30, 
Si«., 95»,96«, 103 a,, 10971, 

OoDii, orcrturei ofSirfj nd-dsuU 
to the Kawdb-Wiwir of, 83 
Kawib-Wailr of, threatened 
rebellion against Mlf Jafar, 
121 Nawtb-Vraxir of, protect* 
and aids Mfr Kdsun, T57 
throws himself on the mercy of 
the Engbsh. U7. *59 Cb'«» 

dealings with bawdb Waxlrof 
I?'. *73-S 

PAicRAbDA, taken by 73 

Palmer, Captain, at Council nr 

War, 93 

Palmtius, Cape, So 

PALn, town on the Kdtimbaalr 


16, *73 ^ 

pAXADis, sent by Dupleix to 
lahere Madras, 37 entered 
Madras 38 „ _ a 

PaBxcti. John KetiDe tried br 
court-martial, 189 , reinsUted, 

Pab^oaw, CapL-Lient., at Council 
ofW’ar, 93 ^ 

capital of BihSr, Clire 
^ocompamed Mir Jafar to, 1 1 , 

CliTC entered and subdued 133 

iltr Jafar conferred j^lr on 
Clive at 133 PatnS stormed 
IS! English plunders at. 155 
Mir Edsim died at, 158 
Peace or Pams Clive voted 
against 145 

PEXiAOE, CUvB raised to an Insli, 

Pealasafor TTor by Sir W 
Kapier. quoted, 60 n 
pgXjo^j Commodore commanded 
squadron on Commodore Ea^ 
netts death 34 crjiaeloff 
y<egapatam,34 sauedforltin 
eomalee, 34- 

PlGOT,5Ir,,8cntwith proTMions,49 
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Pitt, Mr. (afterward* Lord 
Chatham), Secretary of State, 
130: CliTe’s letter to, 139; 
Clive describes Mtran as unfit 
to Eocceed, 139, i£o : point* 
urged in. the letter, 1401 Pitt 
unable to answer the letter, 
14I • Pitt's opinion of Clive, 
141 rested, 143* IrfrtdPrwy 
Seal, 197 resigned on account 
of ill health, 197 

PtassST, army recalled by Clive 
from, 84 ■ Sird] ud dauld cent 
an army to, 83 • Clive’* annv 
reached, 94 battle of. 94-106, 
183 spoils of Plassey, 1C7-17: 
efieeta of the Bpoits, 136 
PovDiCBKMiT, Preneh aettlemcnt, 
18 FreneU eqnadron anchored 
off, 34. Duma*, Governor of, 
35' ii«g« of, 39-41* Eoglisli 
edieud* from hfadras sent ae 
prisoner* to, 38 i tie^e of, 39 
armies of Chia<U SiQub and 
Uluzaffar Jang retreated on, 
47 . Law ^tinguisbed at siege 
of, 61 

PiiAOUATta e^^CTI0^. England 
upholder of, 31 

Paorurtoaa, Court of, 145-7 
PuB> tan, Ri]4 of, rebelled agninsl 
Mir JaCir, 114-5 went with 
Clive to hlunbuUb-td to male 
peace with Mir Jafar, It6 

Tlaencji PnoNSts, leader of the 
hlaritlhits. 3^ 

It^lh DclAb itan, jewed Ctive, 
86 |»>aition of his troopa at 
Pla>»ey, 07 treacberously a<l 
viac 1 Sin(j*ud>dsali to Dee from 
rlaxsey to Munhidihid, 101 
hinance Mlnisicr, 107, 114 
rttirc<l to bi( palace, 114 
rcfaied all intercouree with 51ir 
Jafar, 1I4 reconciliation wi^ 
Mfr Jafar, 117, lOS. 
ni4i SiniB, a>iii ofClitndaSdhib, 
In CDiumaciI at North Atvot, 
54: joined by tbe hretich,K4 
drgv of Areot, 55 . retrcatM to 


Vellore, 55: defeated .at Ami, 
57-S ■ took Funamallu. 62 : 
repaired damage at Kanchf- 
imram.lSs encampedatVenda- 
Idr, 63-3 quitted Vendaldr, 
63: in ambush at Kdveripik, 
64 : remarkable battle of Ki- 
venpik, 64-6 : defeated by 
dive, 66 . retreated to Senng- 
ham, 68 

ItaJsuSAL, Sir-tj ud-dauld dis 
covered hiding at, iia hllr 
Jaiar and Clive at, 116 

RlCi, ChvB delayed for nine 
months nt, is Clive picked 
up a little Fortoguess at, 1 2 

ItiTUBOLD, Captain, at Connell of 
War, 92 

SaioAT'CLLi KaXx, Nawifb of 
th«Kam6tik, 33: died in 1733, 
33* appointed Post All, hi* 
nephew, to sneceed, 33 . Bakar 
AU to be Governor of VtUore, 
34: and Gbnldnx TTiu^ii or 
Cbinda S-thib to be Diwdn 
afterwards. 33 

SarnAB Aii, son of Dost All, 
sent to capture Tnehinopoli, 34 ■ 
pToclMtnm Nawib, 33 • j>er 
■oaded Msrilth.fs to advance 
on the Kamatik, 36; siege of 
Tnehinopoli, 36, surrendered, 
26 sent Ins fasuly to hladras, 
37 ■ took refuge at Vellore, 37: 
poisoned by his brothcr>in law, 
37 Ilia son proclaimed KawXb 
by the army, 37 

8 *(TUT> Mohahuad Kniv, son of 
SnfJar All proclaimed Nawib, 
37 Anwar-uddln appointed 
bisguardiao, s8 : murdered, 30. 

SAtioAT JAVO,prDclaime<l .SfiUab 
dar on the death of Muuiffar 
Jang, 48 

SanncaTiAV iiorto, quoted, 16 

8atT KOVoruLT. 164, J6j. 

SAMliveUAM, »xmpie<l by Clive. 
68 battle at, 69-731 Clive's 
victory, 73. 183. an. 

SaKBr, Armenian, In command of 
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^ ipesial brig&dQ, 153-4 sent 
to Baksar, 256 

Sarf&rIz, ton of, &t SLtki, tn 
rebellion against Mfr Jafar, 
115 

SatIba, Cbdnda S.-thib, prisoDet 
at 36, 31 • lluialfar J ang pro 
ceedod to 44. 

SADSDERa Mr , Governor of Port 
St David 49 tent Clive under 
Mr Pigot to take provisions to 
TricMnopoli, 49 gave Chve lus 
captaincy, go tent bicn to Be 
vikota ^0 

Scon, Colonel, nominated Com« 
mander, with Clive as second, 
77 Ins death, 77 

bCKAiroN, Mr , sent to escort 
Itlr Jafar to Clive's camp, 107 
informed Aminehand of false 
doeninent,ii3 appouitedSnper 
visor, 199 quoted, 

l6on 

SiuetCosiumts appointed J47, 
161, t9t opposition of, 
SsRitrcBAU island iowhichFrench 
retreated from Tiichmopoli, 68, 

banking house of the Sdt 
family, 168 

SaAn Atljl, troops of, repulsed 
the invasion of Dihdr. 155 
inatallel ktlr Kitsiin as Sdl^ 
ddr, i;3 Chve’a dealing vritit 

ifi his capital occupied by the 

Afghdni, 171 meeting with 
CUve at Allahah-td, 174 

SiRJLr i;i>-SAcni, SdliahdJr, 78 
seued factory at Kdsunb-tzir, 
73 inarched to Calcutta, 7S 
took possession, 7S Kimk 
Hole of Calcutta, 78'9 31iir- 
shidibKd capital of, 78 8$ 
grandson of All Vanil Kite 
85 overtures to Busiy at 
IlaldaritbiCd, 87 to the Stifi 
thds, 87 to Dellii. 88 to 
IfawiCb-Wasfr of Ondh 89 
quarrelled with Mir Jafar, 8S 
reconciliation vntfa Mtr Jafar to 
Sgbt against Clive, 8S1 tent 


his army to Kifsimb'tziCr, 88 
Cltve sent declaration of war to, 
91 at riassey, 95 fled to 
Murshiddb&d lOi, III dis- 
covered hiding at Biijmahdi, 
111 mads over to Mir Jafir, 
1 1 1 interview with Mir Jafar, 
III stabbed, tii 

StTAjf, built a fort at Ghend, 77 

Sstrra, Captain F , 187 at Mun- 
gfr, 187 

SuiTn Colonel, i85 commanding 
at Sunijnur, IS6 nominated 
Commanaer-in'chief by Clive 
191 

SuiTH, Major, t86 commanding 
At Aliahdbdd, 166 arrested 
officers, )S6 

STAKDOFr. Earl, quoted. 191 109, 
310 and n. 3ii ^wfory of 
hnylanij, ao 3 n 

Starlit, Mr , proposed an amend- 
ment IQ the attack against 
Clive, loS 

St Fraib, Mont , commanding 
French at Plaisey.sd formerly 
tneaber of Council of Chandra 
bagnr, 96 commenced action 
at Plassev, 9S remained when 
Sinti ud dauld fled, lol met 
by Kdpatnck, loa retreated, 
toy his final resistaace and 
death, 104 

Sterurg Mr , private school in 
Ilertfordshire where Clive went 
on leaving Merchant Taylors’, 
ontil he was nouunnted writer 
ti> the service of the East India 
Company, 10 

STrcnE Robert Clive bom at, 9 

SCbah provmee, 17, J66, 17? 

SuBAHSlB, chief of a siibah or 
province 17 NiziCm u! Sfiilk, 
Shbahdir of the Deccan, 33 
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Sour Air, Sir Lawrence, (finnan 
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MursliidAhid, idfi , member of 
Select Comuuttee, 191 
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appointed Supemior. 199 
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at. 37 
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at, 63-3 Freoehquit, 63* Clive 

at. 64 
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49- 
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Clive, 190, 196, 198. 

ViisoAPATasi, Colonel Ford at, 
133 
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manding troops Kajd of, 
tn 

VoLKotiDs, Clive sent under Cap- 
tain Gingens to, 48 surrender 
ofd’Auteail at, 73 
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97 u 
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of War, 93 
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hupur. Ill Clive’s secretary, 
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Mr Pitt, 140 

WAimiwaBH, Saiyud Muhammad 
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*7 
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quoted, 4} n 

WatsoiT, AdmirsI, in command 
of squadron, 78 destroyed 
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BdbtsR, K C S I , hi a [Pobbshed J Fourth thousand 
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(he Great Revolt, by Major Gevzbax Sir OvTRie Tnoon 
Bdrrr, KCSI toneliroe Military Secretary to the Com 
mander m Chief m India [Published 3 Third thousand 

XXI EARL CANMING and the Transfer of India from the 
Company to tie Crown, by Sin Bbniii S CuSNi’eGHAU, 
K C I C , M A Author of British India an I lie Rtilert, ie 
[Published ] Third Ibousatid. 

X\II XiORD IiATV^BPACC awl the Recosstruction^India under 
tAe Crown, by Sir C0ARLE8 UMPBERaTOirAlT0ai8OK,K 0 S I , 
LL D (formerly Foreign Secretary to theGovemment of India, 
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H O S I , M A Id/ D [Published 3 Third thousand 
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Price 31 6 f [Published.] 
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SIR'WlLI.'La.M; HUNTER’S ‘DAIHOUSIE.’ 

‘ An interesting nnd exceedingly Tend&lle rolome ... Sir 'iVilliMxi 
Hnnter Lm prodoeed % Taloabie «>crk nbout ui importent epoch in 
English history in Indix. end be b»» RiTen us » pleaung £n«igM into 
the charac'er of * resuirbahie Englishaiea. The “ IliUen of Jsdia ” 
sene«, eihich he has initiated, thus males a lucees-tfuT beginning in his 
bands Kith one Kho nnbs among the greatest of the great names which 
will be associated with the Subject * — Tie Timet 

'To no one is the credit for the unprored conditioa of pnhhc lutelb* 
gen« [rtganljag India} mere doe to Sir TVEUiaai Hontei From 
the be^nning of his career as an Indian CicUian he has deroted a rare 
literarr faculty to the taskof enlightening hii countrymen on the subject 
of&igland’s greatest dependency By Jn'pmng a Fjnall annr of 
fellow labourers with hi* own spJitt.bnodceng them toconfortn tohis 
Dwntnethod.and shaping a hitgeagjrlotneralion of facts latoalneidand 
intelligible aystem, Sir Vi IlDttter has brought India and tU inncineT> 
able lntere«tj within the pale of achienble knowledge, and has giTin 
definite shape to the truths which its history establishes and the 
rroblemt which It sog^rstA Sechcontribotions tolitcratBreama; tto 
be taken as a matter of course, because ibetf highest merit is to conceal 
the labouTi and (kill, and knowledge Inrolredin their productiou , but 
ihej raue the whole terel of public intelligence, and generate an 
atsce] here is which the balefol tofioeoces of fi^y, ignorasce, prejudice, 
and presumptlou dsnndle and disappear'— Beneic 

• Admirably calculated to unpartmaconciae and agreeablefcnna clear 
general outline of the history of our great Indian Empuw .CeOBCsiwt 

' A eknral andmceCat&uctirepiceare Tfiesothorhasttadegood 
use of pobbe and pnrate docutnents, and has enjoyed the pnrQege of 
being aided by the deceased statesman’s family Bis little work is 
oousequently, a valuable contnbutiou to modem hi'tory —Aco<iemg 

* "nie boed: should eomuiand a snJe citcle of readers, not only for its 
anthor t take and that of vis subject, but partly at least rm account of 
the very attractive war in which it has been published at the moderate 
price of h^-a^TOwn. But it is of course, by ita intnosic ments alone 
that a work of this nstoie shonki be jailed And those ments are 
everywhere conspicuous. A wntv whose thcoough mastery of all 
Indian subjects ha* been acquired by years of practical expenence and 
patient research.’— Fhe 

*>erer bare we been so much unpresiied by the great literary abOiues 
of Sir W dliaxn Hunter as we hare been bv the perusal of “The Marquess 
of tWhon^e The knowledge displayed bythe wntei cf the moutea 
ofliord Balhousie’s action, of the inner srorking of bis cund, is so com 
plete, that Lord iJalhonsie himself, were he Imng, could not state them 
more clearly Nir TVvUlam Bonter'e style » eo clear bu language 
so TiTid, and yet so timple, conveyitn; the icapressions he wishes so per* 
spicuonsly that they cannot but he understood, that the work mast l^re 
a place in eeery bhraiy, in every btune, we mijht say mdeed everv 
cottage.'— Eremsij \eie* 

•Sir Wniiam llttoter has wntfen an admirable little volume on 
" The Maiqtw*# of Palhoiajs ” ffr h» •mss of the “iJaJer* of India." 
It can be read at a silting, yet ita tefaescea — expressed or impbed — 
suggest the study and obiervauoa of half alire>time * — lit JDaSy A ews. 
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MR.W.S.SKTON-KAHIl’S‘COIlNWALLIS.’ 

‘ThU Bew Tolume of Uie ••Rnlor* of Infi*” •cnox ttecps op to the 
fctgli fUmlirU ict I T iheBotbor < f "Tlio TifoTqacssof PatiiouMC ” For 
drAling witb tbo rilirot futuagra In Lon] Comnnlbia ]n lian carter bo 
OB# coald hfcTe boon better qu«]ified thui tb« irlitloni foreign eecretary 
to Lonl L&nrence*— 7A<^lhr»«titn 

^ 'Lord ConiHiLllu Lm been >erypn»perlylncIniIeJ fn the liat of tho»e 
"Iltden of ladlo” nboM blogntpotes aio onfooUteJ to illuttrate the 
pMt growib ktid present Jerelopment of tU« Fngtisb adminutratioD In 
UiAt country llis name u connected with tCTcnt^ great we-ianres, 
xhicb more, perhaps, ihAn any others hare fpren a loecial colour to our 
rule, hat e InHuene^ (he caneve of «ub<e<iaent legisiatton, and I are made 
the Civtl Service what it at present l« ll«ei>mpleled the a Iminulntire 
fabneof which \^ arrenllaatincs.la theulditof Doesampied difileuitiee 
and Ticl*«itnde^, had Id t the ^ndation — TAe Soiuriiitv Jfrrieir 

't>e hope that the votaoies on (he '•nojers of India” which are 
being pnblisheil by tlie CUrtndua I’reaa are carrfuDy read by a large 
section of the public. There ts a dense wall of Igsorance still standing 
between the arerage I ngUshman and the greatest dependency of the 
Crown, although we can scarcety hope te*ee It broken downalt^ther, 
some of these admirable b’lrgrapWe cannot fail to lovrrr J( a little 
Mr Seton Karr hae succeeded in the task and be baa not only pre> 
sented a large mass of iiifonoation, but he has brought it together in an 
attractire form . M « strongty recommend the bMk to all who wish 
to enlarge the area of their knowledge with referesrs to Iniba. — ^ etc 
i orb iferoJiL 

‘The “Rulers of India" senes This outcome of the Clarendon 
IVeas grows In ralue as i( proceeds The swoount of Cornwallis Is from 
the pen of Mr VT Seton Karr who was f»m»erly roreign Secretary to 
the OoTemment of Indit and whose aetiuaintaoce wiUi Lastern aQalrs 
has been of obrious sersice to him In the compdalion of this useful 
maanaJ * — TAe OMt 

■ One might almost say that the history of onr great Indian Empire 
might bo read with cuinparatne ease in the excellent '' Rulers of India 
Series ^ published at the Clarendon IVess at Oxford Of Cornwallis 
it might bo Nud be traesfonned the Last India Company a serrants 
from merebants to administrators and determined to place them abore 
jobbery, ishich he despised ’—The JiirfrpeadfBf 

‘ We have already expressed our sense of the rahio and timeliaess of 
the senea of In iian historical relroopeeta now issuing, under tho editor- 
ship of Sir W Hunter from the Clarendon Press. It is somewlat 
less than fair to aay of Sir Seton Karr’s monograph upon Cornwallis 
that It roaches the high standard of litersiry workmanship which that 
senes has maintained ntsaccnrsteaiidlueid summanof the necesii 
ties which dictated Comwalba's policy, and tho methexjs by which he 
initiated and, to a great extent ^ectM the transformation of our rule 
mind a from the lines of au Oriental despot sm to those with which we 
■are sort fssuliar, » as attractive aa xt ss snslructive '—The Lutrory 
iroTtd. 
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COLONEL MALLESON’S 'DUPLEIX.’ 

‘ In the cbarftcter of Duplelx tbere was tte element of greatness 
that contact with India seems to have generated in so many Huropean 
minds, J^ench as well as I^gliah, and a broad capacity for goTem 
ment, which, if suffered to have foil play» might have ended jn giving 
the whole of Southern India to loanee Even as it was. Colonel 
Malleson shows how narrowly the price slipped from French grasp 
In 1J83 the Treaty of Vereailles amved 3U»t In time to tava the 
British power from extinction ‘—Times 

‘ One of the heat of 81s W Euntcr'e interesting and valnahle senes 
Colonel hlalleson wntes out of the fulnees of familiarity, moving with 
ease over a field which he had long ago surveyed In every nook and 
comer To do a small book as well as this on I>apleiz has been done, 
will be recognised by competent judges as no small achievement 
When one considers the bidk of the matenal out of which the little 
volome has been distilled, one can etdl better appreciate tbe labour 
and dextenty involved In the performance ^ — Academy 

‘ A most compact and effective bistoiy of tbe French la India in a 
little handbook of 180 pagea'— /fonoon/ormfrf 

' WcE arranged, Incid and emmenlly readable, an exeeUeut addition 
to a molt usefm senes -ileconf 


COLONEL MALLESON^S ‘AKBAR.* 

' Colonel hlalleson's interesting monograph 00 Akhar in the “Eulers 
of India” (Clarendon Frees) ebould more than satisfy the general 
reader Colonel Mslleeon tcaces the origin and foundation of the 
hlughal Empire , and, as an introduction to tbe history of Uuhamma 
dan India, the book leaves nothing to be desired '—Bt Jamet’t GaztUf 
‘This voltune will no doubt, be welcomed, even by experts in 
Indian history, in the light of • new, clear, and terse tendent^ of an 
old, but not worn-out theme It is a worthy and valuable Edition 
to Sir W Hunter 1 promising senee.’— ^Men«Km 
* Colonel hlajleson has broken ground new to the general reader 
Tbe story of Akbar is bnefly bat clearly told, with an account of what 
ho was and what he did, and how he fuunii and how be left India- • 
The native chronicles of the reign are many, and from them U Is still 
possible, as Colonel hlalleson has shown, to eonstruct a living portrait 
of this great and mighty potentate — Snti Ohientr 

‘The brilliant historian of the Indian hlutlny has been assigned In 
this Tolome of the senes an important epoch and a strong personality 
for cnlical study, and ho has admirably faliilled his task Alike In 
dress and style, this volume is a fit oompsoion for Its predecessor 
2I(ineh(*leT Ouanlum 
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omm TROITEB’S ‘WAEEElf HISTIBGS.’ 

‘Tbe puUieition rewntl/ noticed in tin* pioee, of the “Letter*, 
]De*p»iche*, ond other Stole Paper* preoerred in the Foreign depart- 
ment of IhcGoremment of India, i7p-i}S5,"hM thrown entirely new 
light from the moat Authentic eontces un the whole hutory of W^arren 
llMttngs and hi* goremtnent of India OapUln 1» J Trotter’* 
\V4iiS£.y Ila^riYSS * volanie of the “ Jluler* oi India “ *eriei<, edited 
ly bir Hunter (Oiford, at the Clarendon Press), it aecorvlinffly 
neither inojportune nor devott of an a<lequate rawpti<rf/re “Tbe 
present tolnme,” »aya a hnef preface '• esdeaTOura to eahibit for the 
nrst Ume the actnal n orfe of that great Govern ir General as reviewed 
fmm the firm stand point of the original recordi now mmlo available to 
the (tadent* of Indian history “ Captain Tmtter i* well knoivn m a 
competent and attractive writer on Ind an history, and this la not the 
first time that UNarren Ifaelings has snpplied him nith a theoio'— 
TAt Ttaiet 

‘ He has put his best aork into this memoir Captain Trotter’s 
memoir is more valuaUe ^than Sir A Lynll’s] from a strictly histoneal 
point of view It eontaw more of the hi>tory of the period, and it 
embraces the very latest IsforcnaUon that cuts light on Uastlnga' re- 
marVahle career III* work too is of dutisct literary ment, and is 
worthy of a theme than which British history presents none nobler 
It Is a distinct gain te the British race to be enabled, as it how may, 
to count the great Govemor-Genctal among those heroes for whom 
it need not blush ’^Seoftman 

' Captain Trotter baa done his work well and his voioine deserves 
to stand with that on Dalbousle by Sir \V illlam ITunter iligher 
praise it would be hard to give it J’orl JTtraltl 

‘This IS an able book, written with candour and discrimination 
Lteds ilfercury 

* Captain Trotter ba* done fall justice to tbe fascinating story of tlie 
splendid achievements of a great Laglnfaman — Jfirarhvifer Omardian 

* This neat little volume contains a brief but admirable bic^aphy of 
the first Governor Geser^ of India. T1 e author has been firtonate in 
having had access to Stnte pspers which cover tbe period of the 
entire rule of arren Hastings ’—TAt Aeiecesfie CAronicie 

'In preparing (bis sketch for “The Biders of India ' Captain 
Trotter has bad the advantage of eonsuUine the * Letter* Despatches, 
and other State Papers pivserved in the foreign Department of the 
Government of India, lyya-fis, a period which covers the entire 
administration of tt arren Uaatuig* The present volume, therefore, 
may truly claim that it “ eshihita for the first time tbe actual work of 
the great Govemor-Genertd as reviewed from the firm etand point of 
original records.’ It is a book which all must peruse who desire to 
be “ up to date ” on the snbjeet.*— -n* <tfod« 
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TISCOTTST EAEBUteE’S ‘lOKB ElEBUfeE.’ 

‘An exception to ttie rnie ihal biographiei oogbtnol to be enlrasled 
to near relatives Lord Ilardinge, »*chol*r and an artist, has given 
ns an acennto record of biS father^a dong and distingnisbed services 
There is no filial exaggeration. The author has dealt *ith some con 
trovetMal matters with skill, and has managed to combine truth viJth 
tact and regard for the feelings of others ’ — The SatwHaj/ i?«tew 
‘This interesting life reveals the first Lord Hardlngo as a brave, 
just, able mm, the very soul of honour, admired and trusted equally 
by friends and political opponents The biographer , , ha* prefiowd a 
most engaging volonie, which is ennehed by many private and official 
documents that have not before seen the bght ’■ — The Anh Jaeohte 
‘ Lord Hardinge has accomplished a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
tbe abundance of material and delicacy of certain mAtters, a very 
difficult task in a workmanlike manner, marked by restraint and 
luei^ty 7ds Pall Hfdff 0<u*lu 

* Hia son iiad biographer hto done hie work with a true appreciation 
of proportion, and ha« added snbstantiaUy to onr knowlwge of tbe 
SuthS] Campaign riinft^ Faxr 

‘Tbe present Lord Hardioge is in some respects exceptionally well 

S nalified to tell the tale of the erenttnl four years of bis father’s 
'ovecnor Generalship '—The Ttmte 
'It contains a full account of everything of iinporisnce in Lord 
Hardiuge’s military and politick career, it is arranged so as to 
bring into special prominence his govemment of India , and it gives a 
lifelike and striking picture of tbe man ’ — Aeademy 

‘The style is clear, tbe treatment dispassionate and tbs total result 
a tnannal which does credit to the interesting senes in which it figures ' 
•—The Glohe 

' The concise and vivid account which the son baa given of hit 
father s career will interest many readers ' — The Morning Poet 

• 'Etmnently readable for everybody Thehistoryis given succ nctly 
and the unpublished letters quoted are of real value '—The Colonies 
and Indva 

'Compiled from public doenment^ family papers, and letters, this 
brief biography gives the reader a dear idea of what Hardinge was, 
both as a soldier and as an adnimiatrator TAe Manchester Examxntr 
* An admirable sketch ' — The Ifem York BeraXd 
' The hlemoic is well and ooneudy written, and la accompanied by 
an excellent likeness after tbe portrait by Sir Prancis Grant TAe 
QH«e«. 
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HL&.JOR-GENERAL SIR OWEN BERNE’S 
‘CLTBE AND STRATHNAIRN.’ 


•In •' Clyde AndStrattn»irn,’**c<mtribntion toSl^^^lll^ara^unte^’i 
cjcellent Rnlcr* nl IndiA *enea (Ozfnrd, «t tlie Claten Ion. Press), 
Sir O'ffen Bums gives n lacid sketch of the military history of tbe 
Indian Mutinv and its tn^re«sion by the two great soldiers who giee 
their names to hia book The space u limited for so large a theme but 
Sir Owen Berne thilfulty adjusts hia treatment to h s limits, and rarely 
Tiolstes the eonditians of proportion imposed open hun * 'Sir Owen 
Bnrae does not eoahne himself eiclnsirely to the militaiy eamtire 
He gives a brief sketch of the rise and progress of the Slntiny, and 
devotes a chapter to the Reconstrnclion wh eh followed its snppresuon.' 

•—well written, well proportioned, and eminently worthy of the 
tenes to which U betonss.'-— lie Times 

• Sir Owen Bume who by assouation, ezpenence and relations with 
one of these generals, is well qualified for the task writes with know 
ledge, penpicaity and faimesa.*— Sufarifoy ilmeie 

• As 4 brief record of a momentous epoch in India this little book is 
a remarkable piece of clear, concise, and interesting wnling ‘Tile 
Cotmui and India 

•Sir Owen Bame has wnlten this book carefolly, brightly, and 
with excellent judgment, and we In India cannot read such a book 
withont feeling that he has powerfliliy aided (he acccmplubed editor 
of the senes in a truly palnotie enterprise — Uomiay Ca.etie 

'The volume on "Clyde and Slralbnain " has just appeared and 
proves to be a reilly raiuable addition to tbe senea Considenog its 
Size and the extent of ground it coven it is one of the best books about 
the Indian blutiny of which we know — CaylubmuN 

' Sir Owen Burne, who has written the latest volnme for Sir TTiDiam 
Hunter e ‘‘Bulen of India series is better qualified than any hung 
person to namte, from a mililary ataodpoint, the atory of the suppies 
Bioa of the Ind an Muiiny — Datly Teietjraph 

• Sir Owen Bume s book on Clyde and Strathnaim " is worthy to 
rank with the best in the admirable aenes to which it belongs — 
ilant^etier Examiner 

•The book u admirably written and there is probably no better 
sketch, equally hnef of the •timng events with which it deals. 
Seolemaik 

•Sir Owen Bume from the part be played m the Indian 2tftttiay,aod 
from his long eonsexion with the Govenuneot of India, and from tbe 
fact that he w as inilitary secretaxy of lioid Strathnaim both la India 
ssd is Ireland, !s well qsali£ed tar tbf talk which he has cadertaheo.’— 
The AfAenirani. 
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ME. KEEKE’S ‘MAEHATA EAO SIlfBHIA.’ 

‘The life ofiuchainan »lionM be mtereeting toall those who have cn 
teroiJ IjOM'evfrreinot»l^,iflf<»thelal)ent*nce«fJii»l*l>nun andilrKeene 
!s wellquftlifieil both by I is knovtle«l"« of Indian history and his literary 
deiterity In Its treatment, to do Jnttiee to In* subject ’-—The Timti 
‘Mr Keene bw the rnormoo* advantage, not cnjoyel by etery 
j reducer of a book of knowing intimately the topic he has taken u| 
lie has compressed into these 303 pages an immense amount of informa 
tioii, drawn irmnlbe best source* and p»c»euVeA with Wiucbne*.tu«a9 and 
effect Such a life was worth tnetng in connection with the general 
history of the times , and that is the task which Mr Keene has *0 well 
fulfilled In th\* concise, yet attractive, little volume '~Tht Globe 

In this brief monograph Mr Keene goes over the ground already ira 
Versed by him in his' Tall of the MogbulEmpire ” But the particular 
work which give* bindhia lua place in Ind an history. Is here made 
more clearly inanifost,while the (•ooltdeal* almost a* raoch m general bis< 
toryaslnbiography Itisvaluableasbringingout the originality as well 
as the greatness of the nnacknowledged ruler of Hindustan 1 he book 

ia interesting and forms a valuable addition to the senes 'Seoftman 
* Mr Keene tells the story with knowledge andiinpartiality, and also 
with lufEcieat gmnhiu power to make It thoroughly readable The 
recognition o! bindhia in the “Itulere'* series Is just and grseeful, 
and It cannot Ml to give eailsfaclion to tber educated classea of our 
Indun fellow lubiecte AVrtA JJrtluh 2 }atfy Malt 

‘ This U probably the tnot to antio volome in the whola sene*, and 
the Smdhia't difference in attitude towanle Da Dugne and Warren 
Hastings is very interestingly stated The hiitnry of the foundation of 
our Indian !En p re receives much elucidation from this admirable 
volume '—Xtier/ooZ JIfrrcHry 

‘MrUG Keene C I C ,M A .basadded a very acceptablevolameto 
the popular half crown senes of works on former potentates in Bngitnd s 
vast Indian dependency From the signal defeat of the ^ilarathas at 
Pa’dpat in I70i,in which engagement Smdbia, after fighting valiantly, 
very nearly lost bislife until his death in 1794 his varying fortunes are 
traced I%e important affoirs in which he figured so promineTitiy, as also 
the intr gues and machinations that were d rected against him, are re 
corded whilst tl e desirable effect of liis policy in assuaging the fierce 
passions and civijisingthe hab tsoftbe people i* dep cted. The volume 
bears incontestable proofs of the expenditure of considerable rese iridi 
by the author and sustains the reputat on he had already acquired 
by his " ‘-ketch of the History of Hindustan ’’'—Freeman’s Journal 
‘ Among the eighteen mler* d India included in tlie scheme of Sir 
William Hunter only five are natives of India and of the a the great 
Madhoji Sindhia is, with the exception of Akbar the most illustrious 
Mr H G Keene, a well known and sidUiil writer on Indian questions, 
IS fortunate in his subject, for the career of the greatest bearer of the 
historic name of Sindhia covered the exciting period from the capture 
of Delhi, the Imperial capital, by Uie Persian Nadir Shah, to the occu 
nation of the same city by Lord Lake Mr Keene gives a lucid 
description of Iii« subsequent policy espec ally towards the English 
when he was brouiiht face to face with Warren Hast ngs Tho conclu- 
sion of his hostility to u* was the tesl beginning of his own political 
career in India TAe Dalli/ OrapAic 
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SIR HENRY OUNNINaHAM’S ‘EARL 
CANNING/ 

' The life cf Earl Cantimg, tlie Viceroy ©f the Indian Xlntiny, aCord* 
an excellent sobject for a bl'gmpher who knowi hi* buslneM, and 
thcrcfiro ne need haolly a^^ that “Earl Canning, “ by Sir 11 S 
Cunninghasi, K C I H, 1* an admirable conlnhotion to the senca of 
the “Itulera of India” eJiled Ij feirW. W Hunter (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Tre*') Sir Henry Cunningham** rare literary skill and hu 
knowledge of Indian life and aBaira are not now dispUretl for the first 
tunc, and he has en]i<ye<I exceptional advantages in ifealingwith hi* 
present subject I^ni Granville, Canning* contemporary at school 
and Colleague in public lifu and one of hi* oldest fnends furnished hi* 
biographer with note* of hi* ttcolleclion* of the early life of his fnend 
Sir Henry Cunningham ha* also l>cea allowed access to the l>iary of 
Canning'* private teeretary. to the Journal of his military keeretary, 
and to an interesting c trrcspondence between the GoTcmor-General 
and hi3 great luutenant. Lord Lawrence Of these exceptional ad* 
vantages he ha* xuailc excellent use, and the result i* a biography 
second in interest to none In the sene* to which it beloug* '—TitTunts 
' Sir Henry Cunninphaiu's “ Earl Canning ’* >i a mwel monograph. 
The writer Imow* India, a* well a* Indian history, well , and his story 
ha* a niidocw uliich noee but as Anglo-Indian could so well hare 
impartcvl to it It has also the advantage of being founded to a large 
extent on hitherto unused material *— TA« CM* 

‘Sir II S. Cuiuiiogluuu h-is sneceeded in writing the history of a 
cntieal period in to fair and dispacsKinate a manner as to make it 
almost a matter of aitonisbment that the motives which he has so 
clearly gnsped should ever havo been minnterpreted, and the results 
which lie indieatcs to grcwsly misjudged Ivor is the ezceUence of hi* 
work less conspicuous from Iho literary thtn from the political and 
histoncal point of view The etjle u clear and vivid, the language 
well chosen and vigorous the disposition of details and accessories 
sinking and artistic, and, indeed, under whatever aspect the work be 
considered, it reaches Uie hish standard of workmanship which, from 
the outset, ha* been a diitinguishing (eatnre of the lenes.'—GfasooK’ 
jf frtiM 

‘Sir H S Cnnningham was firtunate, in a literary sense, in the 
particular Ticcivijr and period of lodiao history aUoCted to his pen in 
the important and valuable scries of biogrsiihical volumes on “ lluleis 
of India,” being pnbli*hed at the Clarendon Pros*. Oxford, under the 
editoT'^bip of ttilliam ^^)lsoD Hunter In £orl Canning, £rat 
Viceroy of India, tMr II S. Cunningham had a subject su&ciently 
intpinug to all who admire honour, corunge, patience, wisdopi, all the 
virtues and (jdalities which go to the building up of the character of au 
ideal English, gentleman , while the episode of the hlutiny, culminating 
in the fall of Lucknow, lends itself to the more picturesque and 
graphic description. Sir H S. Cunningham has treated his snbject ade 
quatefy In vivid language he paints his word pictures, and with calm 
judicial analyus he also proves himself an able critic of the actualities, 
cau<e<, and results of the outbreak, also a temperate, just appreciator 
of the character and police of Esrl Gamtisg —The Court Joarntil 
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ME. DEMETEIUS BOULGEE’S ‘ LOED 
WILLIAM BENTINCK.’ 

‘Tlie “ Holer* of InJii’’ leries h** receired ei vsloable addition In 
the biograplij of the Kte Lord William }letitinek4 The lubject of this 
Interesting memoir na* a stddier as well ns a fitatesman He was 
mainly instnimental in bringlDg about the adoption of the oreHand 
route and in conTinciag the pcojde of India that a main factor in Eng- 
lish policy was a disinterested desire for their welfare Lord William s 
despatches and minutes, sereral of which aro teitonlly reproduced in 
air Boulger s praiseworthy liltlo book, display consia^blo litwary 
skill and are one and all Stale paper* of signal worth —Dathj Tde 
graph 

' Mr Boulger is no norice in dealing with Onental history and 
Onestal affairs, and in the career of Lord William Bentinck he baa 
foonl a theme rcry much to hi* taste which he treats with adequate 
knowledge and literary skill '^Tht T{me$ 

‘ Hu frontier policy was conciliatory, but foil of foresight His minute 
on the subject of Afghanistan and the adraaee of Russia is Asia may 
be read with adrantage to^y, nearly sii^ yean after it waa written 
' Similarly, his ohserratioos ok the armies of India bare lost by so means 
all of their force, and bir Boolger bas done a pobho service in printing 
the document ‘—Daily Netet 

• How all tilts waa effected has been dearly and forcibly set forth by 
Mr Boulger Though concuely wntteu his memoir omits nothing 
really essential to a thorough underatanding and )ost appreciation of 
Bentinck s work and of the reeults which flowed from it, even after he 
had cessed to he at the head of Indian affairs Mr Boulger a estimate 
of the statesman is eminently fair and dispassionate, based on a 
thorough knowledge of his administration in all its details Altogether 
the little work is a valuable addition to a most useful senes ’ — Glasgoit 
Serald 

'Mr Boulger wntes clearly and well and his volume find* an ac- 
cepted place in the very useful and infonumg seneS which Sir William 
Wilson Hunter is editing bo ably ' — Jadtpendent 

‘Lord William Bentinck occnpiee a diet net place among Indian 
Governors General His rule maybe regarded os the commencement of 
an epoch Mr Boulger bas not to tell a stiinng story of war and conquest, 
but the record of Lord William Bent neks domestic reforms, by which he 
began the regeneration of ludia,!* as deeply interesting and certainly 
as well worth studying as any chapter of preceding Indian history 
Mr Boulger has produced an ezcallent brief history of the period, and 
a capital life of the Governor Genool The volume is one of the senes 
of “ Rulers of India and none of them Is better worthv of perusal — 
'The Seottman. 

‘ Mr Boulger it should be added bos done his work with care and 
judgment, —btohe. 
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SIBLEPEL GRIFPIN’S ‘ RAN JIT SINGH.’ 

‘SirLerol Gnffin trwiU li» topic %nth thot\«;li tnuterr, and hu 
jiccoust of tlie faaoss Muli'tJijl *bJ ku tusn it, roiuo^crnUr, ose r<f 
tbe in(»t Tftla.-iblc *» ttoU as tntcKstins Tolames of tlie oonrs of wHich 
ii fjnas a part.’— TV GJtihe 

* ^V« CAB thcrongWy ptaisc Sir Lepcl GnfBn't worW ai an accurate 
sad sfprecdstii’e accoBBt of tko ke^ontage sad prowtb of the 5<kb 
religion and of tbe temporal power founded npon it bf a strong and 
reruorwless cbiefUin.* — Ti^ Ttmft 

' One of tbe best books recentl) pnblisbed on anj IniLsn question.'— 
Tie Jfancilnfer Osartficifc. 

* Tbe reading public bas here tbe essence of all Ibat is erortb know* 
ing about tie penal,’— TT< Glapjiyer Freaiay Aerr 

* From first to last it u a model of abal lucb a work abould be, and 
a elasuc. Tbe bock u one of tbe mext interesting bukneal sketebea 
ever glren to tbe public, and lUuatrated tbrougbout bp a unique 
acquaintance wiib tbe subject, and exqnitice point.’ — TAe St S/epien't 
Jtmev 

* Sir Z«pel bas done jjitice to one of tbe most interesting and pie< 
turesqua episodes of Indian bistor; In esery respect, bat perMpa 
mast of all from tbe point of Tiesr of tbe geeerat reader wbo does not 
wboUp subordinate enjoyment to tnstrueticn, tbe Yulsme is a meet 
aceeptabie addition to tbe tenea.’— Tde d'fivyOY JltnlJ 

*Tbe mosegtapb coull not bars been entrusted to mem capable 
hands tban those of Sir Lepel GrfSn, stbo spent bit oSoal life in tbe 
Tnojaub, and Is an espert in all the knowledso appertaining to a 
thoTOQgh aequaiatancYi practical and bookub, with that prorinco Hus 
Is an excellent sketch of Fvsnjit Stngb, bia people, and bis sbort-lired 
kingdom.’— TAe 5eof*«on 

' At once tbe eborteet and b«*t historr of tbe ns« and fall of tbe 
Sikb monarchy ’~~n« A erf A Ihnie Matl 

* An excellent piece of work — candid, duouninating, smd well 
balanced.'— Tile Itirlslinr 

' l<ot only a biognpby of tbe Nspoleou of tbe Fast, but a luminous 
pictore of his coQBirr, tbechapteron Sikb Theocracy being a notable 
example of compact thought For grasp of subject, careful treatment, 
and charm of narration, (bis rolome is aeoend to none in tbe senes. 7c 
tnay fairly be said to * speak Yolomes ' and possesses an exceptional 
raise as wing by our cbi^ aotboniy on Funjab matters.’— WrJiffYr 
pod dfrreury 

‘Tbe career of no Indian rnler einee the Moghul Anrungrebe and 
tbe Mabntta Siraji presents a finer subject for tbe bistonan and it 
would be diScnlt to find a writer better qualified than Sir Xepel On&a 
to deal with sucb a subject.'— Tie tL Town * Ga-etit 

' \ truly masterly account of Itanjit Smgb aud the short bred SDcb 
monaicby of Ijibore.’ — TAe ITorU 

* Tbe sketch Is in erery TCTect a masterlT one, and proves its author 
to be cApable of producing •omeUung on a larger scale that would be 
nnsurpaased among histories of our great dependency '—TA« XWsrary 
TTorld 

Q 2 
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MB. J. S. COTTON'S ‘ MOUNTSTUABT 
ELTHIHBTONE.’ 

‘ Sir 'WilljaJtt Hunter, tLe editor of tlio senes to which this book 
belongs, vrxB happily inspired Vfhen he entrusted the Life of Hlphin 
stone, one of the moat acbolarly of Indias rulers, to Air Cotton, who, 
hhneelf a scholar of merit and repute, la brought by the nature of his 
daily arocationa luto eloae and eoastaat relations with scholars . We 
Use in an age in which none but specialists can afford to give more time 
to the memoirs of even the most mslingaished Anglo-Indians than will 
be occupied by reading Mr Cotton’s two hundred pages He has per- 
formed his task with great skill and good sense This is just the l^J 
of Life of himself which the wise, kindly, high souled man, who is the 
subject of it, would read with pleasure in the Hlysian h lelds '—Sir hi 
H Grant Huff, m The Acodemtf 

‘ To so inspiring a theme few writers are better qualified to do ample 
justice than the author of “The Decennial Statement of the Moral and 
Matenal Frogreas and Condition of India” SirT Colehrooke’s larger 
biography of Elnhinsteme appeals mainly le> Indian annalists, but 
Mr Cotton’s slighter sketch is admuably idapted to satisfy the mowing 
demand for a knowledge of Ind an history and of the personalitiss of 
Anglo Indian statesmen wbieh Sir William Hunter has dose so much 
to create iTIe Tme* 

* This IS (be story of a bntliant life, briUiantly told Mr Cotton has 
a onsp style, a wide knowledge of Indian history, and a strong sympathy 
fur his hero'— TAe Pall 3fati OattUe 

* Mr Cotton’s " Life of Mountstuart Elphinstone ” is one of the moat 
readable of the valuable volomcs that have appeared in the senes of 
"Kulers of India* hfr Cotton has avoided tediousneis by the con 
densaCion of matter, and has secured the interest and close attention of 
his reader by a bright and nimble style which carries him along with 
quite exhilarating rapidity, yet without skipping the really salient 
features of the penod — TAe bcottman 

‘hir Cotton has evidently performed a congenial task in writing 
this ezeellent little biography, for he has produced a voluine so pleasant 
to read that it can leoicelj be the result of labour agaiuat the gram 
He has given ns an account of the public carver of a man who, though 
ho declined the post of Governor-General, well deserves to rank among 
the ablest Folera of India,” and of those literary pursuits which occu 
pied Elphinstona’s spare time danng his period of office, and bore good 
and abiding fnut both in his despatches and his historical work ’—The 
Journal ofEJnetiUon 

•The author has eridently taken great pains to make the book what 
a monograph of the kind ought to be, and those who are familiar with 
Anglo-Indian history during the early part of the current century will 
appreciate the praise we ^er when we say that he has succeeded in 
m^mg It worthy of Us subject — TAs ir«rtf 

1 » •uasterpiece of tkUfui and sympathetio workmanship Such 
a life conld toircGly be told without exctting interest to! t as it is by 
nir Cottonjit combines all Uieqnalitles of that oft-abused word— fas 
einaUon.’— TAe Qu«a 
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MR. MORSE STEPHESS’ ‘AEBEQTrERQTTE.’ 

*J[r Stfj>heas**bIe»BdiB«lfactic«in<5Be^ph AVemaycommfn I 
Mr Slorse Stephens' volnmt, both u aa ad«qntta gujnmary of an 
jinportint pcnod in the history of tie relations between Awa and 
1 urope, and as a sugsestire treatment of tie problem of ^rby rortoral 
faded and England aueeeeded in founding an Indian Empire ’ — TAe 
rime? 

' Mr H Mows Stephens has made a eery resdsilo book out of the 
foundation of the Portugnese power in India. Aeninling to the 
pncbM of the senes to which it Xiongs it is called a life of Afibnso tie 
Alboquenjne, but the GoTcmor la only the central and most important 
figure in. a brief history of the Portugese in the East down to the time 
when tie Patch and Ecgbsh intmded on (heir (neserres . , .1 nlea 
santly written and tru<t\«ortiy book on an interesting man and time * 
— TAs Saiurden J!me« 

'^tr Morse Stephena’ J{&B}«cr{«e u a solid piece of work, well put 
ir^lherj and fall of interest.'— TAe AtAen^am 

* Mr ^fone Stephens’ studies in Indian and PortngUr«e iisto;^ have 
thoroughly w ell qualiSed fum for approaching tbe tuhject Ue has 
presented the ficta of Albnqnerqn^a career* and sketched the events 
marking the rule of iis pr^eceasor Almeida, and of his imxneiliats 
tticcesson is tie Gcrenicnbip and kTceroyalty of India in a compact* 
lucid, aid deeply interesting tonn.*— TAe Scotmau 


SIR CHARMS AITCHISOK’S'IORB UWEEROE.’ 

*Ko man knows the policy, prtnciplr*, and character of John 
lAwrence better than Sir Charles Aitchiaon. The saient features 
and Tital principles of his work as a ruler, first in the Punjab and 
afterwards SkS Viceroy, are set forth with remarkable clearness 
^fo'imon 

‘ A most admirable sketch of the great work done by Sir John 
lAwrence, who not only ruled India, but ea^ed it.* — JfaRcAeslcr 
Emmiecr 

‘Sir Charles Aitchisoa'e narrative i» uniformly marked by d rectness 
order, deante<s, and grasp it throws additional 1 ght into certain 
nooks of Indian affairs , and it Icstm upon the mind a very titIJ 
anl complete impression of Lord Lawrenees vistoroua, resourceful, 
discerning and valiant persoDslity —^ttrcaflU Ilaily cirontcU 

< Sir Charles knows tbe Punjab thoroughly, and has made this little 
book all the more int«T«itingbyhis account of the Punjab under John 
Lawrence and his subordinates.’— IwArtire Eosf 
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MAJOK HOSS OF BLADENSBUEG’S 
‘MAEQUESS OP HASTINGS.’ 

‘ Major Hobs of Bladensbarg treats Iiia sabject skilfully and attrac 
lively, and b a biography of liord Haatings worthily anstams the high 
reputation of the Senea in whidi it Appears * — The T\mt» 

‘ This monograph la entitled to ra^ with the beat of the benea, the 
compiler having dealt capably and even brilliantly with hia materiala ' 
—£ngliik Jllail 

‘ Instinct with interest '—Olatgoie J?i «»««y Newi 

* Aa readable aa it is instructive '—Globe 

‘ A truly admirable monograph Glorjow Herald 

* Major Rosa haa done his work admirably, and bids fair to be one of 
the heat writera the Army of our day has g'seo to the county ... A 
most acceptable and entrancing little volume.’— Daily Chronfele 

'It u a volume that ramta the higheet praise Major Ross of 
Bladeniborg has represented Lord Bastings and his work in India 
in the nsht bght, laithfully deacnbed the country aa it was, and in 
a maaterly manner makea one realise how mportaxit was the period 
covered by this volume ‘^MmehetUr Coartrr 

* Thu excellent monograph ought not to be overlooked by any one 
who would fUUy learn the hutoiycf Bntuh rule in India ’ — Naneneeter 
£xamlner 

MR S IiAWE-POOIsE’S 'AURANGZIB.' 

'There is no period to Raetem hiitery ao full of aensstion as the 
reira of Anranevlb Mr Lane Poole tell* this story admirably, 
indeed, it were difficult to ucsgine it better told '—h atlonal Obterrer 
' Mr Lane-Foole writes learnedly, lucidly, and vigorously . , , Be 
draws an extremely vmd picture of Aurangzfb, Lit Rtrange ascetic 
character, his intrepid courage, his remorseless overthrow of his 
kinsmen, his bnliiaat court, and his disaslroos policy , and be describes 
the gradual deebne of the Mogul power from AWbar to Aorangrlb 
with genuine historical insight'— Time* 

‘ A well knit and capable eketch of one of the most remarkable, 
perhaps the moat interesting of the Mogul Emperors — Saturday IleHeiB 
‘As a study of the man himself, Mr Lane Poole’s work is marked 
by a vigour and originality of thought which pve it a very exceptional 
value among works on the lul^tct — Glos^oie Herald 

Ihe most popular and most pictures<]QB account that has yet 
appeared a j leturo of mueh clearnces and force ’ — Globe 

A noUble sketch, at onco scholarly aud interesting '—EnjlUh Mail 
‘No one is better quali6ed Uwo Mr Stanley Lane>PooIe to take op 
the history and to depict the character of the last of the great Mogul 
monarebs Aurangtlbs career is ever a futmaling study' — 
Home yttet 

• The author gives a description of the famous city of Sh<h Jah/tn, 
its palaces, and the ceremoidcs and pageauls of which they were the 
w|«ne Jlr lAne-Poole’s well wntten monograph presents all the most 
diiUncUre features ofAnrau^ni'scbaractar and career — IforwinijPosf 



©pinions of tpo press 

ON 

TROTTER’S ‘BARE OF AUCKLAND’ 

•A TiTid account of tie eanses oondoet, and consequences of “ the 
coetly, firmtless, and onngliteous'* Afghan War of 183S’ — St Jamtt’t 
Ga-iUe. 

* To svnte such a monograph vas a thsnlless task, but it has been 
accompliihed with entire success by Captam L J Trotter He baa 
dealt calmly and clearly scith Lord \a^and‘s jioliey, domestic and 
Bulitsr7, mOi ite Snanaal results, and iritk tbe genei^ tendency of 
Lord Auckland a mla’ — rbrXsAire jPott 

'To tins distressiog story (of tbe first Afghan War) Captain Tkotter 
devotes tbo major portion of his pagea He tells It srell and fQreibI> , 
but 1$ drsirs, perhaps uaaroidably, into the ducizason of many topics 
of controversy which, to some readers, may seem to be hardly as yet 
finally decided . . It is only fair to add that two chapters are devoted 
to " Lord Anckland'a Hooiestic Policy.** and to his relations with 
"The hativc States of India** *— TJe TtmcA 

'Captain TVotters Fart of Auckiaad is a most interesting book, mud 
Its excellence as a eondens^, yet luminous, history of the first Afghan 
Wsir deserves vrarta reccsnitioa.*— d’eefman 


SuppUmtntary rofame prtee y fid. 

‘JAMES THOMASON,* BY SIR RICHARD 
TEHRLE. 

' Sir TL Temple's book, possesses a high value as a dutiful and 
latemting memorial of a man of lofty ideals, whose erploiU were 
none the less SDCinorable because achieved etclusively in tbe field 
of peaceful adminutiatioo-' — Tine, 

‘ It is the pecubar dislLnctiou of this srerk that it interests a reader 
less in the oficiid than in tbe man himself — fcot/mna 

' This IS a raoet interesting book to those who know India, and 
knew the man, it u of an[«rallc]ed interest, but no one who has 
the itnpenal Imtinct which has tan^ht the English to rule tabjed 
races “for thevr own welfare* can fail to be struck by the simple 
greatness of this character — Poll d/afi Ga effe 

‘ An able and sympathctio meiooir of • Janes Thomason. * The 
Volume will be gTslefally reoeived by all who bad tbe pleasure of 
Thomason s acquaintance, — People 

•Mr Thomason hsu a great 2 nd an statesmsa. Ha sjTt«aa£iseil 
the revenue system of the North \\««t Provinces, and improved every 
branch of the admiaKtrstion. He vas reruarkabie, lAe many great 
Indians for the earaestnesa of hu religious faith, and btr Kicbard 
Trrrmie Lnngs this out in an admirable maaner — llrifuA JT~e*ity 

The book IS a portrait drawn the hand of affeclioTi, ' of one 
whose life was ‘ a (witem of bow a Chrisiun man ought to liTe." 
Npecial ptouiinence U given to the rcligiout aspects of Mr Thouiaton s 
chawtVer, and the result Is a tvvy teadalle biographical ske'ch.— 

tHrisfKTii 



